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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1926 


Members of the Association are requested to see that copies of monographs, 
studies or dissertations in the field of the Modern Languages which may be 
printed privately or in University series during the current year be sent to the 
editor of the appropriute section of the American Bibliography. 


Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals 
are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


AJPh American Journal of Philology 

AmColl Americana Collector 

AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Archivo Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
AS American Speech 

ASR American Scandinavian Review 

BHi Bulletin Hispanique 

ESt Englische Studien 

FQ French Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

Hisp Hispania 

HMP Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 

Ttal Italica 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Lang Language 

LTLS [London] Times Literary Supplement 

MLJ Modern Language Journal 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLR Modern Language Review 

MP Modern Philology ' 
N&Q Notes and Queries 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 

RES Review of English Studies 

RFE Revista de Filologfa Espafiola 

RHi Revue Hispanique 

RHL Revue d’Histoire Litteraire de la France 


RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
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RR Romanic Review 
SP Studies in Philology 
Spec Speculum 
SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
[ZRPh Zeitschrift fir Romanische Philologie 
1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
I. PHILOLOGY 


Bryan, W. F. “A Late Eighteenth-Century Purist.” SP, 
358-370. 

Pronouncements of George Campbell and his contemporaries which time 
has set aside. 

Cooper, C. B. “Tintinnabulation.” MLN, x11. 318. 

Eddy, Helen M. The French Element in English. Iowa City, 
1926. 

Emerson, O. F. “Two Notes.” AS, 1. 616. 

Notes on the expressions pudding-time and blind-robin (smoked herring). 

———— “‘A New Word and a New Meaning.” MLN, x11. 
125-127. 

Principally concerned with the word berm in new uses. 

Faverty, Frederick E. ‘The Rolls of Parliament and the 


New English Dictionary.” MLN, x11. 375-378. 


Additions and corrections to the NED from the Rolls of Parliament, which 
“have not been given the attention they merit.” 


Malone, Kemp. “Studies in English Phonology, II: AJ.” 
MP, 483-490. 


Summarizes recent opinion and argues in favor of the pronunciation [ai] in 


———— “Pitch Patterns in English.” SP, xxi. 371-379. 

An analysis of a short passage of prose from the point of view of its sentence 
and phrasal intonation. 

———— “American and Anglo-Saxon.” AS, 1. 371-377. 

Among other things, takes a stand against the term ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ 


———— “A note on ‘Anglo-Saxon’.”” AS, 1. 147. 
Menner, Robert J. ‘Four Notes on the West Midland 
Dialect.” MLN, 454-458. 


Four phonological developments characteristic of West Midland. 
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Jones, Richard F. “Richard Mulcaster’s View of the English 
Language.” Washington Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., x11. 
267-303. 

Presents the attitude towards the English language and the views on English 
orthography of the teacher of Edmund Spenser. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. “Authorship of The British Grammar.” 
ULN, 388-391. 

Kenyon, John S. “Aloud, Loud, and Out Loud.” PQ, v 
173-175. 

Klaeber, Fr. “Concerning the Etymology of ‘Slang’.”” AS, 1. 
368. 

Reeves, Haviland F. “What is Slang? A Survey of Opinion.” 
AS, 1. 216-220. 

Ruud, Martin B. “She Once More.” RES, 1. 201-204. 

Opposes A. H. Smith’s article in RES, 1. 437-40. 

Schlutter, O. B. “Weitere Beitrige zur altenglischen Wortfor- 
schung.” Anglia, xL1x. 376-383. 

Scott, Fred N. The Standard of American Speech, and Other 
Papers. Boston, 1926. 

Small, George W. “The Syntax of The with the Compara- 
tive.” MLN, x11. 300-313. 

Tilley, Morris P. “A Neglected Sixteenth-Century ‘of—or’ 
Construction.” MLN, x11. 462-464. 


Establishes by numerous examples the idiom ‘ot thine or mine’ where editors 
of Shakespeare have often substituted ‘or. . . or.’ 


Withington, Robert. “Portmanteau Words Again.” N&Q, 
cL. 328-329. 

Wood, Francis A. “Some Revised Etymologies.”” MP, xxiv. 
215-220. (Contains several OE items.) 


II. VERSIFICATION 


Lanz, Henry. ‘The Physical Basis of Rime.” PMLA, x11. 
1011-1023. 

McKeehan, Irene P. “A Neglected Example of the In 
Memoriam Stanza.” MLN, x11. 531-532. 

Sturtevant, E. H. “Commodian and Medieval Rhythmic 
Verse.” Lang. 1. 223-237. 

The clew to medieval rhythmic verse is to be found in the faulty hexameters 
of Commodian, illustrating “one stage in the loss of quantitative distinction 
which the Latin language suffered in post-classical times.” 
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Whitmore, Charles E. “A Proposed Compromise in Metrics.” 
PMLA, 1024-1043. 

Insists on considering the metrical line in its environment, and discusses 
the ten-syllable line, the distinction between rising and falling movement, and 
the question of notation. (See Section VII, s.v. Spenser.) 

Ill. GENERAL 

Bush, J. N. Douglas. “English Translations of Homer.” 
PMLA, 335-341. 

Additions and corrections to Foster’s English Translations from the Greek. 

Calverton, V. F. Sex Expression in Literature. New York, 
1926. 
~ Campbell, Oscar J. ‘What is Comparative Literature?” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), 
pp. 21-40. 

- Cole, George W. “Bibliographical Pitfalls: Linked Books.” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of Amer., xvut (1925 for 
1924). 12-30. 

Herrick, Marvin T. “The Early History of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric in England.” PQ, v. 242-257. 

Kaufman, Paul. “Heralds of Original Genius.” Essays in 
Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 189-217. 

Traces the early conceptions of the nature of genius. 

Mayer, Frederick P. “The Sad Story of Romance.” Virginia 
Quart. Rev., 1. 577-593. 

Discusses the perishable quality of romantic literature. 

Michelson, H. The Jew in English Literature. New York, 

1926. 

———— The Jew in Early English Literature. New York, 
1926. 

Riggs, T. Lawrason. “The Question of Medizvalism.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
109-118. 

Seaver, H. L. “The Asian Lyric and English Literature.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
235-256. 

Seiberth, Philipp. “Romanticism.” GR, 1. 336-343. 

Romanticism vs. realism—realism is the acceptance of life’s realities as good, 
romanticism is a withdrawing from them. 


| 
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Stenberg, Theodore. “The Pater-Saintsbury Definition of 
Criticism.” MLN, x11. 536. 

An eighteenth century anticipation of Saintsbury’s ‘To feel the virtue of 
the poet, or the painter, to disengage it, to set it forth,—these are the three 
stages of the critic’s duty.” 

Waterhouse, Francis A. ‘Romantic ‘Originality’.”” Sewanee 
Rev., xxxtv. 40-49. 

Whitmore, Charles E. ‘The Domain of Literary Theory.” 
JEGP, xxv. 34-53. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


Aurner, Nellie S. “Bede and Pausanias.” MLN, xt. 
535-536. (A parallel to Caedmon’s dream.) 

Bernbaum, Ernest. “The Views of the Great Critics on the 
Historical Novel.” PMLA, 424-441. 

Binkley, Harold C. “Essays and Letter-Writing.” PMLA, 
342-361. 

Urges that essays and letters were not sharply differentiated, that from the 
beginning of the essay they had much in common, and that in the case of 
Lamb, for example, material in his letters was sometimes transferred with 
little change to the Essays of Elia. 

Clement, N. H. “An Aspect of the World-Conquest in 
Literature.” MP, xxiv. 129-140. 

Fuller, Harold DeWulf. “Lyric Poetry.” Essays in Memory 
of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 257-271. 

A criticism of the usual definitions of ‘lyric’ and a consideration of the nature 
of the mood. 

Landis, Paul N. The Psychological Treatment of the Historical 
Novel. Urbana, [1926]. 

Abstract of a University of Illinois dissertation, with considerable attention 
devoted to Shorthouse’s John Inglesant. 

Leach, Henry G. ‘The Forsaken Merman.” Essays in 
Memory of Barrett Wendeli (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 273-282. 

Weaver, Charles P. The Hermit in English Literature from 
the Beginnings to 1660. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1924. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Emerson, O. F. “Originality in Old English 
Poetry.” RES, 1. 18-31. 
Conclusions based upon a detailed study of the relation of the Phoenix to 
its source, 
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Kissack, Robert A., Jr. “The Sea in Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English Poetry.” Washington Univ. Studies, Hamanis- 
tic Ser., x11. 371-389. 

Stresses the “awareness of the sea and the feeling towards it” in Old and 
Middle English and traces the change in feeling towards it corresponding to 
the changing acquaintance with it. 

Elfred. Schlutter, Otto B. “King Alfred’s Interpretation 

of Exodus xxii, 18.” MLN, 177-178. 

Beowulf. Cook, A. S. “Greek Parallels to Certain Features of 

the Beowulf.” PQ, v. 226-234. 

“Beowulfian and Odyssean Voyages.” Trams. 
Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, xxv. 1-20. 

Includes a discussion of the location of Beowulf’s places of arrival and 
departuie. 

“Hellenic and Beowulfian Shields and Spears.” 
MLN, 360-363. 
“The Beowulfian MaSdelode.” JEGP, xxv. 1-6. 

Examines all the formulas in which the word occurs in Beowulf and other 
OE and early Teutonic poetry and calls attention to a Homeric parallel. 

Emerson, O. F. “The Punctuation of Beowulf and Literary 
Interpretation.” MP, xxur. 393-405. 

An attempt, based upon the first five hundred lines, to penetrate the mental 
processes of the poet and to make the punctuation more accurately bring out 
the thought. 

Klaeber, Fr. “Beowulfiana.” Amglia, 107-122; 195-244. 

Takes up first individual points of interpretation, then discusses the Finns- 
burg legend, the pry®-Offa episode, the dragon fight, and the date of Hygelac’s 
death. 


Malone, Kemp. “The Finn Episode in Beowulf.” JEGP, 
xxv. 157-172. 

Considers the Finn episode a poetical exposition of the state of mind of two 
characters in the story, Hildeburh and Hengest, as the poet is moved by their 
unhappy lot. 

——— “A Note on Beowulf 1231.” MLN, xtt. 466-467. 

Interprets Wealhpeow’s speech at this point as ironical. 

“Danes and’ Half-Danes.” Arkiv fir mnordisk 
Filologi, xxxvu1. 234-240. 
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Chronicle. Emerson, O. F. ‘The Crux in the Peterborough 
Chronicle.” MLN, xu1. 170-172. 

Supplements and for the most part confirms Magoun’s interpretation of 
lof and grin (cf. MLN, xx. 408-412). 

Genesis B. Klaeber, Fr. ‘Zur jiingeren Genesis.” Anglia, 
xLIx. 361-375. 

Guthlac. Kurtz, Benjamin P. From St. Antony to St. Guthlac: 
A Study in Biography. Berkeley, 1926. Univ. of California 
Pub. in Modern Philology, x11, No. 2, pp. 104-146. 

The study falls into two parts. The first shows in detail the indebtedness 
of the Vita Guthlaci and the Latin version by Evagrius of Athanasius’ Vita 
Antonii. The second (pp. 129 ff) traces the influence of the Vita Antonii upon 
western saints’ legends during the next three and a half centuries. At the end 
there is a brief discussion of the OE Guthlac in its relation to the Antonian 
tradition. 

Phoenix. See Miscellaneous, above. 

Widsith. Klaeber, Fr. ‘Randglossen zu Texterklarungen.” 
AnglB, xxxvit. 247-254. 

Malone, Kemp. “Agelmund and Lamicho.” AJ Ph, xtvt. 
319-346. (Touches on Widsith.) 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Gerould, Gordon H. “ ‘Tables’ in Medieval 
Churches.” Spec, 1. 439-440. 


A note on wall tablets containing legends and other inscriptions, sometimes 
of unexpected length. 


Hammond, Eleanor P. “Boethius: Chaucer: Walton: Lyd- 
gate.” MLN, x11. 534-535. 

Hanford, James H. “The Progenitors of Golias.” Spec, 
1. 38-58. 

The progenitors are Hugo of Orleans and the archpoet of Cologne. Golias 
is a fiction. 

Haskins, C. H. “The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages.” 
Spec., 1. 19-30. 

Discusses the influence of courts, cathedrals, monasteries, universities, and 
other “stations of high tension” in the spread of ideas in the Middle Ages. 

Krappe, Alexander H. “The Legend of the Death of William 
Rufus in the Historia LEcclesiastica of Ordericus Vitalis.” 
Neophilologus, x11. 41-48. 
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Moore, Olin H. The Young King Henry Plantagenet, 
1155-1183, in History, Literature, and Tradition. Columbus, 
1925. Ohio State Univ. Studies, II, No. 12. (Contributions in 
Lang. and Lit., No. 3.) 


Rand, E. K. “Medieval Gloom and Medieval Uniformity.” 
Spec, 1. 253-268. 


Thorndike, Lynn. ‘Public Readings of New Works in 
Medieval Universities.” Speculum, 1. 101-103. 

Cites evidence for the practice, to which Charles H. Haskins adds “A Further 
Note on a Note,” Ibid., 221, recording the public reading, extending over three 
days, of Giraldus Cambrensis’ Topographia Hibernica, by the author, at Oxford 
about 1188. 


Tupper, Frederick. Types of Society in Medieval Literature. 
New York, [1926]. 


Three lectures delivered at Brown University, entitled Conditions of Men, 
Sins and Sinners, and The Eternal Womanly. 


Wells, J. E. A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 
1050-1400, Third Supplement. New Haven, 1926. (Continuing 
the Manual to June, 1926.) 


Willard, James F. Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the 
United States of America: Bulletin No. 4. Boulder, Colo., 
May, 1926. 


Adam. Stone, Edward N. Adam, A Religious Play of the 
Twelfth Century ... . translated from the Norman French 
and Latin into English Verse. Seattle, Wash., 1926. Univ. 

- of Washington Publications in Lang. and Lit., IV, No. 2, 
pp. 159-193. 

Adam Davy’s Dreams. Emerson, O. F. “The Date of Adam 
Davy’s Dreams.” MLR, xxi. 187-189. 


On the basis of allusions to days of the week and with the aid of a perpetual 
calendar he arrives at the date 1307-08. 


Ballad. Pound, Louise. “American Text of ‘Robin Hood and 
Little John’.” AS, m. 75. 
“An American Text of ‘Sir James the Rose’.” 
AS, 1. 481-483. 


Not a version of the ‘Sir James the Rose’ in Child, but a song based on the 
“ballad” by Michael Bruce, published in 1770. 
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Brome Abraham and Isaac. See s.v. Chester Plays. 


Caxton. Aurner, Nellie S. Caxton: Mirrour of Fifteenth- 
Century Letters: A Study of the Literature of the First English 
Press. Boston, 1926. 

A Survey of the various works issued by Caxton with a final chapter on 
Caxton’s influence on English literature. In an appendix are reprinted Caxton’s 
prologues, epilogues, and interpolations, a valuable feature of the book since 
the large work of Blades has become so scarce. 


Dolson, Guy B. ‘Did Caxton Translate the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae of Boethius?” AJ Ph, xxvii. 83-86. 


The error that attributes a translation of Boethius to Caxton probably 
grows out of an ambiguous statement by Richard Morris. 


Chaucer. Chapman, Coolidge O. ‘The Pardoner’s Tale: A 
Medieval Sermon.” MLN, 506-509. 
Illustrates the structure of the Pardoner’s Tale by reference to the tractate 
on preaching edited by Caplan in Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in 
Honor of James A. Winans. 


Curry, Walter C. Chaucer and the Mediaval Sciences. New 
York, 1926. 

A reconstruction of the background of medieval science as part of Chaucer’s 
intellectual environment. Much of the material is already known through 
Professor Curry’s articles in the journals of the last six or eight years, but the 
present synthesis gains considerably by virtue of its general unity as well as 
by the greater restraint with which the author formulates some of his views, 


Draper, Joha W. ‘“‘Chaucer’s ‘Wardrobe’.” ESt, rx. 238-251. 
A study of sanitary conveniences in the Middle Age. 


Emerson, O. F. “Saint Ambrose and Chaucer’s Life of St. 
Cecilia.” PMLA, xu1. 252-261. 

Shows that Chaucer’s references to St. Ambrose in the Second Nun’s Tale 
(G. 271 ff) is largely justified although the mention of a “preface” is still to 
be explained. 

Farnham, Willard. “The Merchant’s Tale in Chaucer Junior 
[1687].” MLN, x11. 392-396. 

Gerould, Gordon H. “The Social Status of Chaucer’s Frank- 
lin.” PMLA, xu. 262-279. 

Denies that the Franklin was a parvenu and collects instances in which 


the terms franklin and vavasour are used, in an effort to prove Chaucer’s Franklin 
to have been a member of the gentry, and, incidentally, a true gentleman. 
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Griffith, Dudley D. A Bibliography of Chaucer, 1908-1924. 
Seattle, Wash., 1926. Univ. of Washington Pub. in Lang. and 
Lit., IV, No. 1, pp. 1-148. 


Kuhl, Ernest. “Francis Beaumont and Chaucer.” LTLS, 
Sept. 23, 1926, p. 632. 


Confirms Baldwin’s identification of the Francis Beaumont who wrote 
Speght in 1597 about Chaucer, on the basis of an entry in Nichols’ History of. 
Leicestershire (1804). 


Magoun, F. P., Jr. “Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, 
vv. 16096-105.” RR, xvit. 69-70. 


Source of a passage in the Squire’s Tale (F. 253-60). 


Manly, John M. Some New Light on Chaucer. New York, 
1926. 


One of the most important publications of the year. The illuminating new 
light is shed on some details of Chaucer biography and on the characters 
portrayed in the Canterbury Tales by a vigorous pursuit of contemporary 
documents and ingenious, though reasonable, inference from the facts es- 
tablished. The author refrains from dogmatizing, but some of the originals of 
the pilgrims, suggested or implied, are very arresting. 


Manly, J. M. Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. London n. d. 
(Warton Lecture on English poetry [June 2, 1926]: Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy.) 


From the treatises recently published by Faral, especially those of Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf and Matthew de Vendéme, it is apparent that medieval rhetoric 
dealt with (1) matters o* arrangement and organization, (2) amplification and 
_ abbreviation, and (3) style and its ornaments. Chaucer exemplifies many of the 
doctrines formulated under these heads. The description of Blanche the 
Duchess follows the principles laid down by the rhetoricians; it is “nothing 
more than a free paraphrase of lines 563-597 of the Nova Poetria, composed by 
Gaufred de Vinsauf as a model for the description of a beautiful woman.” The 
rhetorical characteristics of Chaucer’s work are not attributable solely to his 
models. He gradually discarded the conventional methods for the dictates of his 
imagination and his own artistic judgment. 

Manly, John M. and Rickert, Edith. ‘Chaucer in a New 
Setting.” LTLS, Aug. 19, 1926, p. 549. 


Notice of a MS. discovered by Hu rt Hall in the Public Record Office, 
containing accounts of Gilbert Maghfeld, a London merchant, for the years 
1390-1395. The record contains mention of thirty or forty persons whose 
names occur in the Chaucer Life Records, includes a loan of 28s. 6d. for six 
days to Geoffrey Chaucer, doubtless the poet, and other loans to Gower, etc. 
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Marburg, Clara. “Notes on the Cardigan Chaucer Manu- 
script.” PMLA, 229-251. 

Based on a collation of the entire MS. with a transcript of the Doctor- 
Pardoner link. The MS. presents a sister text to that of Hodson 39 and therefore 
belongs to the Dd group of the A type. 


Parker, Roscoe E. “A Note on ‘Corones Two’.” MLN, 
xu. 317-318. 

Finds another example of the symbolism in a Life of St. Anne (Univ. of 
Minnesota MS.). 

Patch, Howard R. “Chaucer and Medieval Romance.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), 
pp. 93-108. 


A consideration of the question “To what extent does the romantic quality 
(or the quality of the romances) appear in Chaucer’s work?” 


Piper, Edwin F. “The Royal Boar and the Ellesmere Chau- 
cer.” PQ, v. 330-340. 

Examines the scribblings in the MS., republishes Rotheley’s poem, and 
suggests the previous ownership of the volume by the Drury family, possibly 
by the Veres. 

Rand, E. K. “Chaucer in Error.” [H.F. 174ff; 1455ff] 
Spec, 1. 222-225. 


Comes to Chaucer’s defence apropos of his references to the neid. 


Rickert, Edith. “Godeleef My Wyf.” LTLS, Dec. 16, 
1926, p. 935. 


Godeleef as the name of a woman was common in Kent in the fourteenth 
century and probably indicates in Chaucer the name of the Host’s wife. 


“Extracts from a Fourteenth Century Account 

Book.” MP, xxiv. 111-119; 249-256. 

— from the MS. mentioned above, s.v. Manly, John M. and Rickert, 
Edi 

Root, Robert K. (ed.) The Book of Troilus and Criseyde By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from all the Known Manuscripts. 
Princeton, 1926. (The definitive edition of the text.) 

Royster, James F. ‘“Chaucer’s ‘Colle Tregetour’ [H.F. 
1277-81].” SP, xxi. 380-384. 

Finds what seems to be an allusion to Colle Tregetour in a French conversa- 


tion book of 1396, and observes that Chaucer not infrequently closes his lists 
with recent or contemporary names. 
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Ruud, Martin J. tomes Chaucer. Minneapolis, 1926 
Research Publications of the Univ. of Minnesota: Studies in 
Lang. and Lit., No. 9. 

Wilson, George P. “Chaucer and Oral Reading.” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, xxv. 283-289. 

“The purpose of this paper is to lay down some genera! principles and to 
discuss certain facts relating to these principles which will | to establish 
the probability that Chaucer wrote some of his works with :h« intention of 
reading them aloud.” 


Chester Plays. Fort, Margaret D. ‘“‘The Metres of the Brome 
and Chester Abraham and Isaac Plays.” PMLA, xt. 
832-839. 


A careful comparison of the two texts on metrical grounds confirms Miss 
Harper’s view, based on characterization and dramatic technique, of the 
priority of the Chester Play. 

See below, Stanzaic Life of Christ 


Drama. Withington, Robert. “The Development of the 
‘Vice’.” Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 153-167. 

“The comic character of the Vice is due, I think, to the comedy latent or 
developed in the devil of the miracle-play, his prototype,” with a contributory 
element from the Fool of the folk-play, the stupid servant, parasite, witty page, 
etc. 


Young, Karl., “The Home of the Easter Play.” Spec, 1. 
71-86. 


A reply to a recent article by Klapper in the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, 

_ which contended that the Easter play originated in Jerusalem between 500 

and 750 and was brought to the West by returning Crusaders. The contention 

is refuted and, in addition, Professor Young publishes a version of the same 
text two centuries older than that on which Klapper based his argument. 


Ludus Coventriae. Hartman, Herbert. ‘The Home of the 
Ludus Coventriae.” MLN, 530-531. 
Cites from an inventory of 1536 in Lincoln Cathedral “Item a Rede coope 
called the Rutte of Jesse of Rede velvett. ....”’ in connection with the Hegge 
Prophet Play in which the Root of Jesse is one of the characters. 4 


Malmesbury, William of. Slover, Clark H. “William of 
Malmesbury’s Life of St. Patrick.” MP, xxiv. 5-20. 
From a comparison of Leland’s summary with early lives of St. Patrick he 
draws certain conclusions concerning the literary methods of William and his 
part in Glastonbury’s publicity campaign. 
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Monmouth, Geoffrey of. Griscom, Acton. “The Book of 
Basingwerk and MS. Cotton Cleopatra B.v.” Y Cymmrodor, 
xxxv (1925), 49-116; xxxvi. 1-36. 


Maintains that the Welsh MSS. have not been sufficiently studied and that 
the «vidence of colophons, etc., in some of these lends support to Geoffrey’s 
claim that he used for his Historia an ancient book in the Celtic language. 


“The Date of Composition of Geoffrey of Mon- 
raouth’s Historia: New Manuscript Evidence.” Spec, 1. 
129-156. 


A large number of the nearly 200 MSS. of the Histeria examined, 46 of which 
belong to the 12th century. Seven MSS. contain a double dedication, hitherto 
unknown, and different from the double dedication noted by Madden in a 
Bern MS. This new double dedication is shown conclusively to have been 
the original, and to have been written almost certainly between April 1136 and 
July 1138. Fairly probable evidence would place it early in April 1136. The 
dedication of the Berne MS. to King Stephen and Robert of Gloucester is a 
hasty rewriting (the same month) of the original dedication to Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, and Waleran, Earl of Mellent. 


Nennius. Krappe, A. H. “Note sur un Episode de /’ Historia 
Britonum de Nennius.”’ Revue Celtique, (1925). 181-188. 
On the story of Vortigern’s tower. 


Piers Plowman. Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘“Leyde Here Legges 

Aliri.” MLN, 378-381. 

An interpretation of Piers Plowman, B-text, Passus vi. 123-126. Aliri =OE 
leghrycg, Mod. dialectal learig =‘a grass field; unploughed land; a ridge in a 
field left unploughed between two ridges bearing grain.’ A =on. The sense of 
the passage is that the beggars hid their legs in the grass. 


Proverbs of Alfred. Brown, Carleton. “A Thirteenth-Century 
Manuscript at Maidstone.” MLR, xx1. 1-12; 249-260. 
Contains a text of the Proverbs of Alfred and a few other pieces in French 

and English. The MS. is shown to have been written at and to have belonged 

to the Cluniac priory of St. Andrew of Northampton. The writing is judged 

to be hardly later than 1250. 


Romance, Arthurian. “An Index of Abbreviations in Miss 
Alma Blount’s unpublished Onomasticon Arthurianum.” 
[Foreword by F. P. Magoun, Jr.] Spec, 1. 190-216. 

Valuable as calling more general attention to this important work of Miss 

Blount’s, accessible in the Harvard Library, facilitating the use of it, and 

indicating the works indexed in it. 
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Brown, A. C. L. “Did Chrétien Identify the Grail with the 
Mass?” MLN, x11. 226-33. 

A passage beginning with 1.6377 (ed. Baist) describes the grail and the Rich 
Fisher. There the vessel is said not to contain luce, or lamprey, or salmon 
“d’une seul oiste”’: what one brings to the King in this grail sustains and 
comforts his life through the sacred nature of the vessel itself. The implied 
connection here of the grail with the mass is an interpolation. If Chrétien had 
intended to suggest it, he would have brought out this conception earlier. 
Moreover, the prose Perceval printed at Paris in 1530, which follows Chrétien 
closely in paraphrasing these lines, omits the reference to the host and merely 
describes the grail as worthy and precious. 

Loomis, Laura Hibbard. ‘“‘Arthur’s Round Table.” PMLA, 
771-784. 

The idea of a round table was suggested by representations of the Last 
Supper. Such tables were unknown in actual medieval usage, but for the first 
eleven centuries of Christian art the table used at the Last Supper is regularly 
round or semi-circular in shape. Brugger (Zeits. fiir Franz. Sprache und Lit., 
xxix (1905) 246, n. 9) remarks upon the similarity. 

Waller, Evangelia H. “A Welsh Branch of the Arthur 
Family-Tree.” Speculum, 1. 344-346. 

A brief observation suggesting that the authors of the Welsh Bruts, though 
following Geoffrey, also made use of independent Celtic sources. 
Romance, General. Hibbard, Laura A. ‘The Non-Cyclic 

Metrical Romances in Middle English.” [Univ. of Chicago] 

Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 1. 379-382. (Published 

as Medieval Romance in England. New York, 1924.) 

Hoopes, Thomas T , “An Ivory Casket in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.” Thé Art Bulletin, vit. 127-139. 

The carvings depict a siege of the Castle of Love, episodes from the romances, 
etc. Although the casket has already been described by Loomis, the present 
treatment is important for its unusually fine reproductions. 


Krappe, A. H. “Studies on the Seven Sages of Rome.” 
Archivum Romanicum, vit (1925). 386-407; 1x (1925). 345~- 
365. 

See s.v. Saints’ Legends. 

St. Erkenwald. Savage, Henry L. (ed.) St. Erkenwald: A 

Middle English Poem. New Haven, 1926. Yale Studies in 

English, No. 72. 


A new edition with introduction and commentary. In the absence of a more 
direct source the editor points to analogues and parallels to the various themes, 
especially such as are found in the chronicles of Matthew Paris and Roger of 
Wendover. He agrees with those who find the dialect West Midland and who 
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attribute the poem to the author of the Pearl. The date, he thinks, is shortly 
after 1386, the year in which Robert de Braybroke, Bishop of London, es- 
tablished as feast days of the first class two days commemorating the saint. 
A Yale diss. 


Saints legends. McKeehan, Irene P. ‘Some Relationships 
between the Legends of British Saints and Medieval Ro- 
mance.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic 
Ser., 11. 383-391. 


The saints discussed are St. Edward of Westminster, St. Edmund of East 
Anglia, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Cuthbert of Durham. There is 
no such close connection between saints’ legends and romance in England as 
developed at an earlier date in France. Legendary material, in general, was not 
taken over by the romances. On the other hand, numerous romantic elements 
appear to have been incorporated into the legends, either from the romances 
or from the sources from which the romances themselves drew. 


“St. Edmund of East Anglia: The Development of 
a Romantic Legend.” University of Colorado Studies, xv 
(1925). 13-74. (A part of the preceding study, printed in full.) 


Sir Degare. Carr, Muriel B. “Sire Degarree: A Middle English 
Metrical Romance edited from the MS. and Black-letter 
Texts, with Introductory Chapters on Filiation of Texts and 
Phonology.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanis- 
tic Ser., 11. 369-378. (An abstract of the introduction only.) 


Southern Passiun. Brown, Beatrice Daw. A Study of the 
_ Middle English Poem Known as the Southern Passion. 
Oxford, 1926. 


A Bryn Mawr diss. The Southern Passion (about 2500 lines) is included‘in 
ten extant MSS. of the South English Legendary, and probably formed a part 
of that work originally. The date of composition is assigned to the decade 
between 1275 and 1285. The poet was singularly faithful to the scriptural 
narrative, except where a strong didactic purpose led him to further edification. 
The view that the work was written at Gloucester is questioned and Somerset 
is suggested as its possible home. The language of the MSS. is southwestern. 
The author’s principal sources for the Southern Passion were the Vulgate and 
the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor. He also used the Meditationes 
Vitae Christi once attributed to St. Bonaventura. (The early date of the 
Meditationes is thus established and Bonaventura’s authorship rendered more 
probable.) Perhaps the most important contribution of the study is the con- 
vincing argument for attributing the composition of the South English Legendary 
to the friars, thus adding to the growing recognition of the importance of these 
orders in the intellectual progress of the Middle Ages and directing attention 
to their activities in the field of literature. 
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——— “Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle and the Life of 
St Kenelm.” MLN, xt. 13-23. 

The geographical introduction to Robert of Gloucester is known to be very 
similar to the opening lines of St. Kenelm in the South English Legendary. By 
a comparison of the tyro passages with their common source, the Life of St. 
Kenelm is shown to be the earlier. There is thus no special reason for thinking 
that the South English Legendary was written at Gloucester. 


Stanzaic Life of Christ. Foster, Frances A. A Stanzaic Life 
of Christ, Compiled from Higden’s Polychronicon and the 
Legenda Aurea, edited from MS. Hariey 3909. London, 1926. 
Early English Text Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 166. 

A poem of over 10,000 lines written at Chester in the fourteenth century 
and preserved in three MSS. The dialect is West Midland. The editor points 
out certain interesting parailels between the poem and the Chester Plays and 
concludes that in at least seven plays the Chester cycle is indebted to the Stanzaic 
Life. In a number of other incidents the plays are as close to the Stanzaic Life 
as to the Legenda Aurea. 


Tiptoft, John. Lathrop, H. B. “The Translations of John 
Tiptoft.” MLN, 496-501. 


Towneley Plays. Cargill, Oscar. ‘The Authorship of the 

Secunda Pastorum.” PMLA, xt. 810-831. 

Dates the plays about 1355, chiefly on the basis of allusions, and proposes 
the identification of the Wakefield genius with Gilbert Pilkington, author (?) 
of The Tournament of Totenham and possibly a Wakefield ecclesiastic. The 
identification is suggested by the common use of the nine-line bob-wheel stanza, 
otherwise seldom met with, and by similarities of style and treatment. It is 
to be observed, however, that Pilkington’s authorship of the Tournament is 
uncertain, and no attempt is here made to identify him. An interesting sug- 
* gestion is that Sir John Towneley, founder of the library at Towneley Hall, 
may have obtained the MS. from a Charles Pilkington, his guardian. 


Trevisa, John. Perry, Aaron J. (ed.) Dialogus inter Militem 
et Clericum, Richard Fitz Ralph’s Sermon: ‘Defensio Cura- 
torum,’ and Methodius: ‘pe Bygynnyng of be World and pe 
Ende of Worldes’ by John Trevisa. London, 1925. Early 
English Text Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 167. 


William of Palerne. McKeehan, Irene P. “Guillaume de Pal- 

erne: A Medieval ‘Best Seller’.”, PMLA, x1. 785-809. 

A study of the themes combined in the romance and their analogues in 
other romances. A very interesting attempt to show that the story has been 
made to fit certain contemporary events in Sicily which would have had a special 
interest for the Countess Yolande, to whom the romance is dedicated. 
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VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bartlett, Henrietta C. Catalogue of Early 
English Books, Chiefly of the Elizabethan Period, Collected 
by William Augustus White. New York, Privately Printed, 
1926. 

There is also an edition issued by Scribner’s. Supersedes the Handlist 

printed in 1914. 


Bowling, William G. “The Wild Prince Hal in Legend and 
Literature.” Washington Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., 
xm. 305-334. 

Craig, Hardin. “Recent Literature of the English Renais- 
sance.” SP, 200-325. 

Kelso, Ruth. The Institution of the Gentleman in English 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century: A Study in Renaissance 
Ideals. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract of Univ. of Illinois 
thesis.) 

Areopagus. Faverty, Frederic E. ““A Note on the Areopagus.” 

PQ, v. 278-280. 


Supports, by another instance of the word, the view that the Areopagus was 
not a formal organization. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘The Hungry 
Knave in the Beaumont and Fletcher Plays.” PQ, v. 299-305. 
The comically thin person who took the part of Corporal Judas in Bonduca, 

Lazarillo in Love’s Cure, etc., etc., was John Shanke. 

Harrison, T. P., Jr. “A Probable Source of Beaumont and 

Fletcher’s Philaster.’” PMLA, 294-303. 

In the continuation of Montemayor’s Diana by Alonso Perez. 


Sprague, Arthur C. Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration 

Stage. Cambridge, [1926]. 

Beaumont, Sir John. Hutton, James. ‘“‘A Poem by Sir John 
Beaumont, Wrongly Attributed to Drummond of Hawthorn- — 
den.” MLR, xxt1. 368-72. 

Bloody Banquet, The. Cole, George W. ‘The Bloody Ban- 
quet.” LTLS, Feb. 25, 1926, p. 142. 

“The Bloody Banquet was never contemporaneously printed from more than 


one setting of type, and . . . . the title-page of that impression never bore but 
one date—that of 1639.” 


x 
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Forsythe, Robert S. “The Bloody Banquet.” LTLS, Apr. 
22, 1926, p. 303. (A brief note of a copy in the Columbia Univ. 
Library.) 

Chapman, George. Mustard, W. P. “Hypocrates’ Twins.” 
MLN, xu. 50. (An allusion in Chapman’s Gentleman Usher.) 
Tilley, Morris P. “A Variant of Homer’s Study of Ulysses 

and the Sirens.” Classical Phil., xx1. 162-4. 
The allusion in Chapman’s Widow’s Tears goes back to Erasmus. 


Daniel, Samuel. Brady, George K. Samuel Daniel: A Critical 
Study. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract of a Univ. of 
Illinois thesis.) 

Roberts, John H. ‘A Note on Samuel Daniel’s Civile Wars.” 

MLN, 48-50. 

Explains the discussion on predestination in Book VI as due to the agitation 

over the question which led to the Lambeth Conference of 1595, 

“Samuel Daniel’s Relation to the Histories and 

Historical Poetry of the Sixteenth Century.”’ [Univ. of Chicago] 

Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 1. 401-404. 

Donne, John. Wilder, Malcolm L. “Did Jonson Write ‘The 
Expostulation’ Attributed to Donne?” MLR, xx1. 431-435, 
The writer believes that Jonson was the author. 


Drama. Campbell, Lily B. ‘Scenes and Machines on the 
English Stage during the Renaissance Classical Revival.” 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
11. 365-368. (Published in full, Cambridge, 1923.) 
Denkinger, Emma M. “Actors’ Names in the Registers of 

St. Bodolph Aldgate.””’ PMLA, x11. 91-109. 


The fruits of a systematic search for actors’ names, yielding information 
about fifteen members of the quality. 


Farnham, Willard. ‘The Mirror for Magistrates and Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy.” JEGP, xxv. 66-78. 

The Mirror for Magistrates and its progeny “lend support to those who see 
in the stage tragedy during Elizabeth’s reign a gradual refinement in a tentative 
philosophy of misfortune different from the medieval.” 


Hillebrand, Harold N. The Child Actors: A Chapter in 
Elizabethan Stage History. Urbana, 1926. Univ. of Illinois 
Studies in Lang and Lit., x1, Nos. 1 and 2. 


LORS 
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Winslow, Ola E. Low Comedy as a Structural Element in 
English Drama from the Beginnings to 1642. Menasha, Wis., 
1926. (Univ. of Chicago diss.) 
Drayton, Michael. Hebel, J. W. (ed.) Drayton’s Endimion and 
Phoebe. Boston, 1925. 
————— ‘Drayton and Shakespeare.” MLN, 248-250. 
Reminiscences of Venus and Adonis in Drayton’s Peirs Gaveston, which 
are earlier than any allusion hitherto recorded. 
Jenkins, Raymond. ‘The Sources of Drayton’s Battaile of 
Agincourt.” PMLA, 280-293. 
Drayton used Speed and either Hall or Holinshed. 


Elyot, Sir Thomas. Stenberg, Theodore. “Sir Thomas Elyot 

and the ‘Ars Poetica’.” N&Q, cit. 259. 

Elyot is commonly credited with a translation of the Ars Poetica on the 
strength of eight lines quoted by Webbe. These lines are taken from the Gover- 
nour, and there is thus no reason for thinking that Elyot translated the A.P. 
Field, Nat. Baldwin, T. W. ‘Nathaniel Field and Robert 

Wilson.” MLN, x11. 32-34. 

Argues, against Chambers and Greg, that Nathaniel Field the actor was also 
the publisher and urges the probability that Robert Wilson was dead by 1588 . 
and that therefore later references to the name are to another man. In reply, 
cf. J. J. O’Neill, “Elizabethan Players as Tradesmen,” LTLS, Apl. 8, 1926, ~ 
p. 264; W. W. Greg, “Nathaniel and Nathan Field,” Jdid., Apl. 15, p. 283; 
W. J. Lawrence, “Elizabethan Players as Tradesfolk,” MIN, x1. 363-364; I. 
Gourvitch, “Robert Wilson: The Elder and The Younger,” N&Q, cr. 4-6. 


“Nathaniel and Nathan Field.” LTLS, May 27, 

1926, p. 355. 

A reply to Greg, still maintaining the view that the two names represent 

one person. Cf. Greg’s reply, LTLS, June 3, 1926, p. 374. 

Ford, John. Struble, Mildred C. A Critical Edition of Ford’s 
Perkin Warbeck. Seattle, Wash., 1926. Univ. of Washington 
Pub. in Lang. and Lit., No. III. 

Reprints in an appendix The True and wonderful History of Perkin Warbeck, 

1618. 

Fulgens and Lucres. Wright, Louis B. “Notes on Fulgens and 
Lucres: New Light on the Interlude.” MLN, xu. 97-100. 
Interprets a passage (erroneously, in the present writer’s opinion) as in- 

dicating that actors enjoyed “a more prosperous condition during the first 

years of the sixteenth century than is generally realized,” and calls attention 
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to two passages in the play that suggest its performance in some relation to a 
meal or meals,—hence as bearing on the meaning of the term interlude. 
Gorgeous Gallery, The. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.) A Georgeous 

Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578). Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 
Grimald, Nicholas. Taylor, George C. “The Christus Redivivus 

of Nicholas Grimald and the Hegge Resurrection Plays.” 

PMLA, x11. 840-859. 

Believes Grimald was indebted to the Hegge plays. 

Hakluyt, Richard. Parks, George B. “The Forerunners of 
Hakluyt.” Washington Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., 
xm. 335-370. 

Contains a valuable account of the development of interest in geography 
in England, with a bibliography of English books on geography from 1480 
to 1561. 

Handful of Pleasant Delights. Rollins, Hyder E. “A Handful 
of Pleasant Delights.” MLN, 327. 

A note on a recently discovered fragment of the book earlier than the 1584 
edition. 

Harington, Sir John. McClure, Norman E. The Epigrams of 
Sir John Harington. Edited with an Intro. and Notes. 
Philadelphia, 1926. 

A Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. The introduction contains .new material 
on Harington and the edition, based on MSS. and printed editions, contains 
eighty-two epigrams hitherto unprinted. The total number of poems is 428. 
Hey for Honesty. Day, Cyrus L. “Thomas Randolph’s Part in 

the Authorship of Hey for Honesty.” PMLA, x11. 325-334. 
_ The evidence consists of parall:] phrases and ideas in other undoubted work 
of Randolph. : 

Kemp, Will. Wright, Louis B. ‘Will Kemp and the Commedia 
dell’? Arte.” MLN, 516-520. 

Kemp’s talents as a clown were augmented by the technique of the com- 
media dell’ arte. 

Kyd, Thomas. Forsythe, Robert S. ‘Notes on The Spanish 
Tragedy.” PQ, v. 78-84. 

Mustard, Wilfred P. “Notes on Thomas Kyd’s Works.” 
PQ, v. 85-86. 

Locrine. Farnham, Willard. ‘John Higgins’ Mirror and 
Locrine.” MP, xxutt. 307-313. 

Finds additional sources and inspiration for Locrine in The First Part of 
the Mirrour for Magistrates, published by John Higgins in 1574. 


1 
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Lyly, John. Mustard, W. P. “Note on John Lyly’s Midas.” 
MLN, xu. 193. (Traces a classical allusion.) 

See below, s.v. Proverbs. 

Marlowe, Christopher. Herrington, H. W. “Christopher 
Marlowe—Rationalist.” Essays in Memory of Barrett 
Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 119-152. 

Examines the contemporary opinion of Marlowe, draws a comparison of 
Marlowe’s apparent attitude toward religion (as revealed in his works) with 
the charges brought against him, and analyzes his attitude towards the super- 
natural and the occult. “The review just made of Marlowe’s work has demon- 
strated that all of it except Faustus exhibits a mind that had no interest in the 
occult, not even to the extent of drawing on it for random illustration and 
occasional imagery.” A final section uses this conclusion to test Marlowe’s 
authorship of doubtful plays. 

Moore, Hale. “Gabriel Harvey’s References to Marlowe.” 
SP, xxi. 337-357. 


An interpretation of some of the most cryptic of these references. 


Spence, Leslie. ‘The Influence of Marlowe’s Sources on 
Tamburlaine I.” MP, xxtv. 181-199. 

The meagreness of the sources forced on Marlowe “liberties that he used 
and even overstepped” but they gave the play “most of its so-called Mar- 
lowesque features.” 

Middleton, Thomas. Dunkel, Wilbur D. The Dramatic 
Technique of Thomas Middleton in his Comedies of London 
Life. Chicago, [1926]. See below, s.v. Tournevr. 

Nash, Thomas. Chew, Samuel C. (ed.) The Unfortunate 
Traveler; or, The Life of Jack Wiiton. New York, 1926. 

Peele, George. Gilbert, Allan H. “The Sources of Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris.” MLN, xu. 36-40. 

Opposes Miss Jeffery’s contention that Peele’s source was an Italian play 
by Anello Paulilli. 

Pettie, George. Bush, J. N. Douglas. ‘“‘Pettie’s Petty Pilfering 
from Poets.” PQ, v. 325-329. 

Supports the conclusion of C. G. Child as far back as 1894 that euphuism 
was influenced by certain qualities of contemporary poetry. 

Proverbs. Jente, Richard. ‘“The Proverbs of Shakespeare with 
Early and Contemporary Parallels.” Washington Univ. 
Studies, Humanistic Ser., xu. 391-444. 

——— “A Woman Conceals What She Knews Not.” 
MLN, xu. 253-254. 
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Tilley, Morris P. Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues 
and in Pettie’s Petite Pallace with Parallels from Shakespeare. 
New York, 1926. Univ. of Michigan Pub. in Lang. and Lit., 
Vol. 11. 

Shakespeare. Beckwith, Elizabeth. “On the Chronology of 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” JEGP, xxv. 227-242. 

Maintains that the best evidence on which to base a study of chronology 
in the sonnets is the occurrence of unusual words and phrases which echo, 
or are echoed in, the plays. ‘Shakespeare has a habit to which most writers 
are more or less prone leading him often to repeat a word of phrase very soon 
after first using it, and subsequently to ignore it.” This evidence has been used 
before, but always the writer maintains, in combination with other considera- 
tions which have vitiated the results. 

Brooke, Tucker. Shakespeare of Stratford. New Yaven, 1926. 

A handbook which lays the emphasis on documents. 


Cawley, R. R. “Shakspere’s Use of the Voyagers in The 
Tempest.” PMLA, xtt. 688-726. 

———— “ ‘Make Rope’s in Such a Scarre’.”” PQ, v. 183-184. 

All’s Well, IV 11. 38-9. Cites the word scarre in Drayton. 


Clark, Eleanor G. “Titus and Vespasian.” MLN, x11. 
523-527. 

There is no ground for connecting the plays Titus Andronicus and Titus and 
Vespasian. 

Conrad, Bernard R. ‘‘Hamlet’s Delay—A Restatement of 
the Problem.” PMLA, x11. 680-687. 

Notes four current explanations and suggests a fifth, which is partly a com- 
bination of the others. 


Gaw,.Allison. “The Evolution of The Comedy of Errors.” 
PMLA, 620-666. 

Continues the efforts of the Cambridge editors to account for the present 
text, considering it to be a rewriting of an earlier play, here identified with 
A History of Error played before the Queen in i577, after that play had under- 
gone revision, possibly at the hands of Kyd. Shakespeare’s revision was prob- 
ably completed late in 1592 for Pembroke’s men and his play passed into the 
hands of the Strange-Chamberlain company along with other plays the follow- 
ing year. Professor Gaw thinks the Folio text was set up from the original MS. 
promptbook rather than from the dictated copy of a reassembled text proposed 
by the Cambridge editors. 


The Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI in 
Relation to Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, and Greene. Los 
Angeles, 1926. Univ. of So. California Studies, No. 1. 


—> 
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Gilbert, Allan H. “Scenes of Discovery in Othello.” PQ, v. 
119-130. 

Gray, Henry D. “‘Shakespeare’s Share in Titus Andronicus.” 
PQ, v. 166-172. 

Withdraws his former contention that 7.4. was Shakespeare’s work revised 


by Greene and Peele and thinks Shakespeare was the reviser of another’s work 
in 1594. 


Hannigan, John E. ‘“Benedick and Lazarillo.” LT7LS, 
Sept. 23, 1926, p. 632. 


Revives an interpretation of Much Ado, II. i. 176-177, which considers the 
lines an allusion to Lazarillo de Tormes. 


Harrison, T. P., Jr. “Concerning Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and Montemayor’s Diana.” MLN, x11. 251-252. 


Opposes the article of O. J. Campbell (see Amer. Bibl. for 1925) and main- 
tains the view that Shakespeare used Montemayor. 


Hotson, J. Leslie. “A Stratford-on-Avon Lawsuit: Burbage 
v. Shakespeare.”” London Times, Dec. 29, 1926, p. 6. 

Announces the discovery of a lawsuit in 1588 between an unidentified Wm. 
Burbage and the poet’s father, John. John Shakespeare had leased to Wm, 
Burbage a house in Stratford; the lawsuit was over this lease. The case was 
decided in Burbage’s favor; he was to receive his lease back and £7 from John 
Shakespeare. The latter steadily refused to pay the £7, Burbage brought suit, 
won the award and 36s. damages. In 1592 judgment was still not executed and 
Burbage again appealed to the courts. This time John Shakespeare failed to 
answer the summons and the court awarded execution against him. 


Kenyon, John S. ‘Two Notes on Shakspere.” PQ, v. 
175-180. 

Kern, Alfred A. Shakespeare and Drunkenness. Lynchburg, 
Va., 1925. Bulletin of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
XII, No. 1. 

Knowlton, E. C. ‘Falstaff Redux.” JEGP, xxv. 193-215, 


While not denying to the character elements which have long been recog- 
nized, he would grant Falstaff a greater measure of reality and see in him many 
of the traits that characterize the veteran soldier in every age. 


Krappe, A. H. “Shakespeare in Romance Folk-Lore.” 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, xxvii. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy. ‘Standing Water.” MLN, Xt. 
283-293. 

Interpretation of Twelfth Night, I. v. 150. 
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Morgan, Appleton. Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second Marriage. 
New York, 1926. Papers of the New York Shakespeare Soc., 
No. 14. 

Argues that Shakespeare’s widow married again and at her death her second 
husband was the instrument through whom sixteen plays reached the publishers 
of the First Folio. : 

——— “Shakespeare’s First Folio.” N&Q, ci. 435-436. 

Recapitulates his argument in Mrs. Shakespeare Second Marriage. 


O’Sullivan, Mary I. “Hamlet and Dr. Timothy Bright.” 
PMLA, 667-679. 

Notes the agreement of the character of Hamlet with the qualities of the 
melancholy man as described in Timothy Bright’s Treatise cf Melancholy (1586). 

Post, L. A. ‘Note on Shakespeare’s King John.” MLN, 
535. 

Notes a Senecan original for the sentiment in the closing lines of King John. 


Romig, Edna D. “Shakespeare’s Prose.” Univ. of Colorado 
Studies, xv (1925). 75-94. 


Sandison, Helen. “The Unblemished Garments in The 
Tempest.” MLN, 44-45. 


Shackford, Martha H. “Sources of Irony in Hamlet.” 
Sewanee Rev., xxxtv. 12-27. 


——— “Julius Caesar and Ovid.” MLN, xu. 172-174. 


Tannenbaun, S. A. “Classified Index of Shakespeareana in 
the Periodicals of 1925.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, 1. 7-13. 
y “A New Study of Shakespeare’s Will.” SP, 
xxii. 117-141. 

A legal and textual interpretation. Cf. Sir George Greenwood’s reply, idid., 
473-476. 

Taylor, George A. “The ‘Dark Lady’ of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.” N&Q, cr. 243. 

Suggests a connection with Kemp’s dedication of his Nine Days’ Wonder 
to Anne Fitton and the break between Shakespeare and Kemp at about that 
time. 


Thaler, Alwin. ‘Queen Elizabeth and Benedick’s ‘Partridge 
Wing’.” MLN, x11. 527-529. 
Interpretation of Much Ado, II. i. 151-155. 
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Tilley, Morris P. “A Parody of Euphues in Romeo and 
Juliet.’ MLN, xtt. 1-8. 

The servant’s remark “It is written that the shoemaker should meddle 
with his yard, and the tailor with his last,” etc., is a parody of a passage in 
Lyly’s preface to Euphues. 

See above, s.v. Proverbs. 

Sincklo, John. Gaw, Allison. “John Sincklo As One of Shake- 
speare’s Actors.” Anglia, xLIx. 289-303. 

Spenser, Edmund. Albright, Evelyn M. “The Faerie Queene 
in Masque at the Gray’s Inn Revels.” PMLA, xu. 497-516. 
“It is the purpose of this paper to show that the Proteus masque contains 

a fairly explicit announcement, to the court of Elizabeth, of the impending 

publication of Part II of The Faerie Queene, in connection with the acknowledg- 

ment of it as a source; and that parts of Books IV and V (as yet unpublished) 
gave suggestions for two little masques, of Amity and of Proteus, in the Christ- 

mas Revels at Gray’s Inn and at court in the winter of 1594-5.” 


Caldwell, J. R. “Dating a Spenser-Harvey Letter.” PMLA, 
XLI. 568-574. 


Argues for the correctness of the dates given in the letter, advancing reasons 
for believing the two parts to have been written at different times. 


Cawley, Robert R. “A Chaucerian Echo in Spenser.” MLN, 
313-314. 

Covington, F. F., Jr. “An Early Seventeenth-Century 
Criticism of Spenser.”” ML N, x11. 286-287. 

In Thomas Heywood’s The Heirarchie of the Blessed Angelis. 


Draper, John W. “More Light on Spenser’s Linguistics.” 
MLN, xu. 127-218. 

Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘Two Notes on Spenser’s Classical 
Sources.” MLN, 323-326. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. ‘Burton on Spenser.” PMLA, 
545-567. 

Various aspects of Spenser’s thought unconsciously illuminated by passages 
in the Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Jones, H. S. V. “The Faerie Queene and the Medieval 
Aristotelian Tradition.” J EGP, xxv. 283-298. 

In the ethics of the Faerie Queene “we have .... to do with Aristotle not 
primarily as he was known in ancient Athens but rather as he had come to be 
in the cloisters and schools of the Middle Ages.” “All the probabilities .... 
are in favor of Spenser’s knowledge of the Christian philosophy of Melanchthon. 
But this philosophy is not only Aristotelian but scholastic.” 
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Landrum, Grace W. “Spenser’s Use of the Bible and His 
Alleged Puritanism.” PMLA, x1. 517-544. 

Contains an appendix of Spenser’s Biblical references and allusions, the 
most complete yet published. 

Lemmi, C. W. ~Monster-spawning Nile-mud in Spenser.” 
MLN, x11. 234-238. 

Padelford, Frederick M., and Maxwell, C. ‘The Compound 
Words in Spenser’s Poetry.” JEGP, xxv. 498-516. 

Padelford, Frederick M., and O’Connor, Matthew. “Spen- 
ser’s Use of the St. George Legend.” SP, xx. 142-156. 

Pope, Emma F. “The Reflection of Renaissance Criticism in 
Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queene.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 11. 393-400. 

——— “Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of The 
Faerie Queene.”’ PMLA, xu. 575-619. 

Part of the preceding item. In his method of forming a literary diction 
Spenser was following the teachings of his age. 


“The © .tical Background of the Spenserian 
Stanza.” MP, xxiv. 31-53. 

The source of Spenser’s inspiration is not the double quatrain of Chaucer 
but a stanzaic form of the terza rima, especially a nine-line stanza found in 
the Italian madrigal. 

Van Winkle, Cortlandt. (ed.) Epithalamion by Edmund 
Spenser. New York, 1926. (A Princeton dissertation.) 

Wells, Whitney. ‘‘Spenser’s Dragon.” MLN, xu1. 143-157. 

The fight with the dragon can be paralleled in almost all its particulars by 
dragon fights in the romances, but not the description of the dragon. This 
Spenser seems to have taken, as many interesting parallels show, from the 
beasts of Hell in the Vision of Tundale. 


Tourneur, Cyril. Oliphant, E. H. C. “The Authorship of The 
Revenger’s Tragedy.” SP, xxi. 157-168. 
Holds Tourneur’s authorship to be impossible and assigns this play (and 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy) to Middleton. ei 


Trial of Chivalry. Jones, Fred L. “The Trial of Chivalry, 

A Chettle Play.” PMLA, x11. 304-324. 

The evidence is largely made up of ideas and expressions common to this 
play and other plays in which Chettle was concerned. The validity of the 
conclusion depends not only on the general question of the validity of this type 
of evidence, but upon the caution with which it is employed. Most of the par- 
allels are drawn from plays on which Chettle collaborated with others and in 
which it is impossible to isolate his lines or prove a particular expression his. 
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Yong, Bartholomew. Harrison, T. P. “Bartholomew Yong, 
Translator.” MLR, 129-139. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Crawford, Bartholow V. ‘Questions and 
Objections.” PMLA, 110-125. 
A study of the formal dialogue in England between 1640 and 1700. 


Boyle, Roger. Clark, William S. “Further Light upon the 
Heroic Plays of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery.” RES, 1. 
206-211. 

Concerned with the chronology of some of Orrery’s plays. 


“The Published but Unacted ‘Heroic Plays’ of 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery.”” RES, 11. 280-283. 

Discusses Herod the Great and attributes the anonymous Tragedy of King 
Saul to Orrery. 

“The Earl of Orrery’s Play The General.” RES, 

11. 459-460. (Publishes the same document as the item follow- 

ing.) 

Wagner, Bernard M. “Restoration Heroic Drama.” LTLS, 
Sept. 2, 1926, p. 580. 

A letter in one of the Sloane MSS. records that Orrery’s The General was 
first performed in London Sept. 14, 1664, and that it had previously been acted 
in Ireland under the title Aliamira, probably in 1662 or early in 1663. The 
document establishes Orrery’s precedence over Dryden in the production of 
the heroic play. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Dunn, William P. Sir Thomas Browne: 
A Study in Religious Philosophy. Menasha, Wis., 1926. 
Discussed under four heads: The World of Sir Thomas Browne; Faith and 

Reason; Philosophy of Nature; The Soul and Immortality. 

Bunyan, John. Golder, Harold. “John Bunyan’s Hypocrisy.” 
No. Amer. Rev., ccxxt1. 323-332. 

Bunyan was much influenced in The Pilgrim’s Progress by the romances 
he so vigorously condemned. 


Cowley, Abraham. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Abraham Cowley’s 
Discourse concerning Stvle.” RES, u. 385-404. 
A synthesis of Cowley’s numerous incidental utterances about literature 

with some attempt at evaluating them. 

D’Avenant, Sir William. Spencer, Hazelton. ‘D’Avenant’s 
Macbeth and Shakespeare’s.” PMLA, xu. (1925) 619-644. 
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Denham, Sir John. Banks, Theodore H., Jr. “Sir John Den- 
ham’s ‘Cooper’s Hill’. MLR, 269-277. 
“Denham’s Supposed Authorship of Directions to a 
Painter, 1667.” MLN, xu1. 502-505. 
Concludes that none of the three parts of this work can well be by Denham. 
See below s. v. Milton. 


Drama. Lynch, Kathleen M. The Social Mode of Restoration 
Comedy. New York, 1926. Univ. of Michigan Pub.: Lang. 
and Lit., Vol. III. 

Studies late Elizabethan comedy, court remedy under Charles I, and the 
comedy of the Commonwealth as explaining the development of Restoration 
comedy. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘Improving Shakespeare: Some Biblio- 
graphical Notes on the Restoration Adaptations.” PMLA, 
XLI. 727-746. 

———— “The Blackfriars Mystery.” MP, xxiv. 173-187. 

Supposes that Pepys (or his transcriber) made a slip and wrote “Blackfriars” 
when he meant “‘Whitefriars” and that the entry of Jan. 29, 1661, records his 
first visit to Salisbury Court. 

See above s. v. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Howell, James. Mensel, E. H. ‘James Howell as a Practical 
Linguist.” JEGP, xxv. 531-539. 
Midnight’s Meditations. Moore, C. A. “Midnight’s Meditations 
(1646): A Bibliographical Puzzle.” MLN, 220-226. 
A long lugubrious poem by “E.B.” twice reissued with new title pages 
(1640, 1645, 1650). It is suggested that the author may be Edward Buckler, 
though the conjecture is wisely not pushed. 
Milton, John. Banks, Theodore H., Jr. “Sir John Denham and 
Paradise Lost.”” MLN, 51-54. 
Defends the story of Denham’s early enthusiasm for Paradise Lost. Adds 
two important facts, but has hardly put the matter beyond doubt. 
Fletcher, Harris. Milton’s Semitic Studies, and Some Manifes- 
tation of Them in His Poetry. Chicago, [1926]. 
The background of seventeenth century Semitic studies; Milton’s studies 
of and indebtedness to Semitic sources, especially in Paradise Lost. 
“Milton and Thomas Young.” LTLS, Jan. 21, 
1926, p. 44. (A note on the date of the Fourth Latin Elegy.) 
Grannis, Ruth S. “The Beverly Chew Collection of Milton 
Portraits.” Bull. of the N. Y. Pub. Library, xxx. 3-6. 
Brief account of the collection of nearly 400 portraits of Milton bequeathed 
to the library by the late Beverly Chew. 
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Hanford, James H. A Milton Handbook. New York, 1926. 

An admirable treatment under the heads: Materials for Milton’s Biography; 
Prose Works; Minor Poems; Paradise Lest; Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes; Milton’s Style and Versification; Milton’s Fame and Influence. 

Larson, Martin A. ‘Milton and Servetus: A Study in the 
Sources of Milton’s Theology.” PMLA, xt1. 891-934. 

The writer stresses similarities of conception rather than necessary indebted- 
ness. 

Nicholson, Marjorie H. “Milton’s ‘Old Dameetas’.” MLN, 
293-300. 

Suggests that Milton’s ‘Old Dameetas’ and Henry More’s Mnemon both 
are based on Joseph Mead, fellow of Christ’s College. 

——— “Milton and Hobbes.” SP, xx. 405-433. 

“The present paper is [the second] one of a series in which the author at- 
tempts to suggest Milton’s intellectual relationship with various seventeenth- 
century philosophers.” 

Richards, Alfred E. ‘“Milton’s Popularity in the Eighteenth 
Century.” MLN, xu. 322. 


A quotation from a German traveler in England testifying that his hostess, 
a tailor’s widow, read her Milton. 


Smith, T. V. ‘Two Philosophic Observations upon Denis 
Saurat’s Milton: Man and Thinker.” SP, 184-188. 

Taylor, George C. “Shakespeare and Milton Again.” SP, 
189-199. 


Adds some thirty parallels to Thaler’s list (PMLA, xt. 645-691) and argues 
that the Shakespearian influence deepened with the years. 


Otway, Thomas. Ham, Roswell G. ‘Additional Material for a 

Life of Thomas Otway.” N&Q, ci. 75-77. 

Notes on the following topics: His ancestry; Humphrey Otway, his father; 
Elizabeth Otway, the poet’s mother; Otway at Cambridge; rival plays; a 
Whiggish criticism of Venice Preserved. 

——— “Otway’s Duels with Churchill and Settle.” MLN, 
x11. 73-80. 

——— “New Facts about Otway.” LTLS, Jan. 14, 1926, 
p. 28. 


Partly concerns matters dealt with more at length in the preceding note, 
with an additional observation on the manner of Otway’s death. 
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Reynolds, Henry. Bush, J. N. Douglas. “Two Poems by 
Henry Reynolds.” MLN, 510—S513. 

Shadwell, Thomas. Kies, Paul P. “The Sources and Basic 
Model of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson.” MP, xxiv. 65-90. 
Based primarily upon Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia but with borrowings 

from other English plays. 

Vaughan, Henry. Judson, Alexander C. ‘Cornelius Agrippa 
and Henry Vaughan.” MLN, xu. 178-181. 


Vaughan’s brother acknowledges the profound influence of Agrippa. A slight 
indebtedness is to be traced also in the work of the poet. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bragg, Marion K. The Formal Eclogue in 
Eighteenth Century England. Orono, Maine, 1926. Univ. 
of Maine Studies, Second Ser., No. 6. 

Crane, Ronald S. ‘English Literature of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century: A Current Bibliography.” PQ, v. 341- 
383. 

Graham, Walter. The Beginnings of English Literary 
Periodicals: A Study of Periodical Literature—1665-1715. New 
York, 1926. 

Moore, C. A. ““Whig Panegyric Verse, 1700-1760: A Phase of 
Sentimentalism.” PMLA, 362-401. 

Wood, Paul A. “Native Elements in English Neo-Classi- 
cism.” MP, xxtv. 201-208. 

A study of conformity and conservatism in state, church, and society as 
conditions likely to be reflected in literature. 

‘Addison, Joseph. McCutcheon, Roger P. “Another Burlesque 
of Addison’s Ballad Criticism.” SP, xxmt1. 451-456. 
S{herburn], Gleorge]. [Description of an Unknown Edition 

of Addison’s Works (1726).] MP, xxi. 361. 

Akenside, Mark. Potter, George R. ‘Mark Akenside, Prophet 
of Evolution.” MP, xxiv. 55-64. 

An interesting interpretation of Akenside’s views of life against the back- 
ground of contemporary thought and illustrated by his Latin inaugural dissert- 
tion written upon receiving the degree of M.D. at Leyden in 1744. 


Austen, Jane. Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. “A Jane Austen Letter 
with Other ‘Janeana’ from an Old Book of Autographs. 
Yale Rev., xv. 319-335. 
Chiefly letters by Jane Austen’s brother Francis to Miss Quincy of Boston. 
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Bickerstaff, Isaac. Macmillan, Ethel. ‘The Plays of Isaac 
Bickerstaff in America.” PQ, v. 58-69. 

Blackwell, Thomas. Whitney, Lois. “Thomas Blackwell, A 
Disciple of Shaftesbury.”” PQ, v. 196-211. 
Largely concerned with Blackwell’s views of Homer and the Homeric age; 


Blackwell is incidentally guilty of the same contradiction as Shaftesbury falls 
into regarding the natural endowments of the primitive man. 


Blake, William. Bruce, Harold L. ‘William Blake and Gil- 
christ’s Remarkable Coterie of Advanced Thinkers.” MP, 
xxi. 285-292. 

Casts doubt upon Blake’s intimacy with Godwin and others, and upon the 
antagonism which he is generally represented as having felt towards their 
radical views. 

Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Two Notes on Blake.” MLN, xt. 
169-170. 

Winslow, Ola E. “William Blake and the Century Test.” 
South Atlantic Quart., xxv. 25-44. 

Churchill, Charles. Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. ‘Mrs. Montagu 
Churchill, and Miss Clare.” x11. 384-386. 

Light on a discreditable incident in Churchill’s career. Churchill, living 
with Sir Henry Cheere (Carr, Karr), a sculptor, ran off with the fifteen year 
old daughter of his benefactor. 

Drama. Baskervill, C. R. ‘“Play-Lists and Afterpieces of the 
Mid-Eighteenth Century.” MP, 445-464. 

Calls attention to the importance of the lists of current plays contained in 
periodical publications such as the Gentleman’s Magazine, especially for the 
information they give in regard to afterpieces. The information seems to have 
been generally overlooked by latcr students of the drama. 


Cox, James E. The Rise of Sentimental Comedy. Published 
by the Author [Drury College, Springfield, Mo.], 1926. 

Opposes Whibley, Bernbaum, etc., in their attempt to credit Colley Cibber, 
rather than Steele, with the first place in the rise of sentimental comedy. The 
writer summarizes his conclusions under four heads: (1) Sentimental comedy 
was a growth, not an invention; (2) Jeremy Collier is still entitled to hold a 
central place iu the history of the moral revolution; (3) Colley Cibber, although 
he made some advance toward the sentimental ideal, was still of the old school; 
(4) Richard Steele was, in the true sense, the founder of sentimental comedy. 


Duck, Stephen. Davis, Rose M. Stephen Duck, The Thresher- 
Poet. Orono, Maine, 1926. Univ. of Maine Studies, Second 
Ser., No. 8. 
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A study of this peasant writer as perhaps a key to the class, and as furnishing 
a commentary on the primitivistic theories of the period. Duck does not follow 
the traditions of popular literature but imitates the poetic style of the literary 
aristocracy. 

Fielding, Henry. Blanchard, Frederic T. Fielding the Novelist; 
A Study in Literary Reputation. New Haven, 1926. 

The estimates of Fielding’s work from the date of first publication to the 
present day. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Brown, Joseph E. “Goldsmith’s Indebted- 
ness to Voltaire and Justus Van Effen.” MP, xx1. 273-284. 
Further instances of Goldsmith’s unacknowledged appropriations. 
Smith, Hamilton J. Oliver Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the 

World: A Study. New Haven, 1926. Yale Studies in English, 

No. LxxI. 

The study claims to give accurately for the first time the correct dates and 
original order of appearance of all the letters, and goes at length into the 
sources of the essays. The writer does not seem to be quite abreast of recent 
work on Goldsmith and is guilty of occasional slips which raise the larger 
question of accuracy. 

See below, s.v. Percy. 

Gray, Thomas. Carlton, W. N. C. Thomas Gray’s Elegy 
Written in a Country Church Yard: A Bibliographical and 
Descriptive Note. New York, [Privately printed], 1925. 

Johnson, Samuel. Brown, Joseph E. The Critical Opinions 
of Samuel Johnson. A Compilation and Interpretation of 
Dr. Johnson’s Principles of Criticism (Part One), and his 
Opinions of Authors and Works (Part Two). Princeton, 1926. 

Macpherson, James. Black, George F. “‘Macpherson’s Ossian 
and the Ossianic Controversy: A Contribution towards a 
Bibliography.” Bull. of the N. Y. Pub. Library, xxx. 424- 
439; 508-524. 

Novel. Hughes, Helen S. ‘The Middle-Class Reader and the 
English Novel.” JEGP, xxv. 362-378. . 

The rise of the business class and its effect on literature, especially the novel. 
Percy, Thomas. Balderston, Katharine C. The History and 

Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith. Cambridge, 1926. 


Pope, Alexander. Case, Arthur E. “Pope and Mary Chandler.” 
RES, 11. 343-344; 466. 
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MacClintock, Lander. ‘Sainte-Beuve and Pope.” PMLA, 
442-451. 

While his sympathy with Pope was sincere and perhaps deep, Sainte-Beuve’s 
references to the English poet are neither so numerous nor so significant as they 
are often assumed to be. 

Sherburn, George. “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Three 

Hours after Marriage.” MP, xxtv. 91-109. 

A valuable discussion of the farce by Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, assembling 
much contemporary evidence and correcting several misconceptions. 
Pseudo-Swift. Eddy, William A. “The Anatomist Dissected— 

By Lemuel Gulliver.” MLN, xu1. 330-331. (A tract pub- 

lished in 1727 to ridicule the Royal Society.) 

Richardson, Samuel. Price, Lawrence M. “On the Reception 
of Richardson in Germany.” JEGP, xxv. 7-33. 

“Richardson in the Moral Weeklies of Germany.” 

Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 169-183. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 

in Lang. and Lit., No. 22 (Dec. 1925). 

Smollett, Tobias. Noyes, Edward S. (ed.) The Letters of 
Tobias Smollett, M.D. Cambridge, 1926. 

Contains fifteen hitherto unprinted letters, with additions to several others, 
and contributes several important facts to Smollett life. 

Somervile, William. Havens, Raymond D. “William Somer- 
vile’s Earliest Poem.”” MLN, x11. 80-86. 

The Wicker Chair was probably written in the winter of either 1708-9 or 
1709-10. 

Swift, Jonathan. Baker, Harry T. “Jonathan Swift.” Sewanee 
Rev., XxxIv. 1-11. 

Wedel, T. O. “On the Philosophical Background of Gulliver’s 
Travels.” SP, 434-450. (Valuable.) 

Tooke, John Horne. Yarborough, Minnie C. John Horne 
Tooke. New York, 1926. Columbia Univ. Studies in English 
and Comp. Literature. 

Trapp, Joseph. Herrick, Marvin T. “Joseph Trapp and the 
Aristotelian ‘Catharsis’.” MLN, 158-163. 

An eighteenth-century critic who partially stands for the pathological 
interpretation of the benefits of tragedy. 

Walpole, Horace. Smith, Horatio E. “Horace Walpole Antici- 
pates Victor Hugo.” MLN, x1. 458-461. (The doctrine of 
the grotesque.) 
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X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Gudde, Erwin G. “E. Th. A. Hoffmann’s 
Reception in England.” PMLA, xt. 1005-1010. 
Pancoast, Henry S. ‘‘Victorianism and Its Critics.” Sewanee 

Rev., XXxIv. 28-37. 

Shafer, Robert. Christianity and Naturalism: Essays in 

Criticism, Second Series. New Haven, 1926. 


Chapters on Religious Thought in England in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, Coleridge, Cardinal Newman, Huxley, Matthew Arnold, 
Samuel Butler, Thomas Hardy, Naturalism and Christianity. 


‘. Spiller, Robert E. “The English Literary Horizon, 1815-35, 
as Seen by the American Traveller.”” SP, xx. 1-15. 
Arnold, Matthew. Harper, George M. ‘Matthew Arnold and 
the Zeit-Geist.” Virginia Qu. Rev., 11. 415-431. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer.) 
Borrow, George. Speck, William A. ‘George Borrow and 
Goethe’s Faust.” PMLA, xt. 167-178. 


Concerned not only with Borrow’s knowledge of Faust but with the wider 
question of his familiarity with and interest in the German language and 
German literature. 


Bowes, William L. Greever, Garland. (ed.) A Wiltshire Parson 
and His Friends: The Correspondence of William Lisle 
Bowes, together with Four Hitherto Unidentified Reviews by 
Coleridge. Boston, 1926. 

Browning, Robert. Dickson, Arthur. “‘Browning’s Source for 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” SP, xxi. 327-336. 


Browning’s, source, in spite of apparent statements to the contrary, was 
the version of the story by Verstegen. 


Havens, Raymond D. “Blake and Browning.” MLN, xu. 
464-466. 

Lines in Browning’s Epistle describing the risen Lazarus are strikingly 
reminiscent of a description of Blake in Crabb Robinson’s Reminiscences. 

Kirkconnell, Watson. “The Epilogue to Dramatis Personae.” 
MLN, xt. 213-219. (Browning’s mature religious views.) 

Rowbotham, A. H. ‘Robert Browning et Gobineau.” RLC, 
vr. 509-512. 

Notes a translation into French of Browning’s poem Confessions. 
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Shaw, J. E. “The ‘Donna Angelicata’ in The Ring and the 

Book.” PMLA, xu. 55-81. 

Attempts to portray the real character of which Browning’s Pompilia is 

a modification and to show that Browning modified it because the character 

became associated in his mind with Mrs. Browning. He maintains that “The 

Ring and the Book is the dramatic exposition of Browning’s theory of love, . . . 

and this theory of love is fundamentally identical with that of Dante.” 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward. Burgum, Edwin B. The Literary 
Career of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton: Accomplishment, 
The Discipline of History. Urbana, Illinois, {[1926]. (Abstract 
of Univ. of Illinois thesis.) 

Butler, Samuel. MacDonald, W. L. “Samuel Butler and 
Evolution.”” No. Amer. Rev., 626-637. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord. Atkins, Elizabeth. ‘Points of 
Contact between Byron and Socrates.” PMLA, xu1. 402- 
423. 

Maintains that “Byron had independent convictions about Platonic- 

Socratic philosophy, which underlay most of his mature writing and which 

were inconsistent with his reflection of Shelley’s metaphysics in Childe Harold.” 


Dargan, E. Preston. “Byron’s Fame in France.” Virginia 
Qu. Rev., 11. 530-541. 

Gordon, Armistead C. Allegra: The Story of Byron and Miss 
Clairmont. New York, 1926. 

A biography of Byron not limited to the affair with Miss Clairmont. 


Jones, Howard M. “The Author of Two Byron Apocrypha.” 
MLN, 129-131. 

Through an zarly review in the Amalectic Magazine (Philadelphia) the 
writer identified the author of Lord Byron’s Farewell to England and Lord Byron’s 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land as John T. Agg, an Englishman living in Washing- 
ton in the twenties, enjoying a local reputation as a poet, and author of a long 
Byronic poem called The Ocean Harp. 


Campbell, Thomas. Forsythe, Robert S. ‘“‘Freedom’s Shriek.” 
N&Q, ci. 23-24. 
Note on a passage on Kosciusko, in Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, with a 

possible source in Coleridge. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Geissendoerfer, Theodore. ‘Carlyle and 
Jean Paul Friederich Richter.””’ J EGP, xxv. 540-553. 


A consideration of Carlyle’s two essays on Richter and the latter’s influence 
on Carlyle’s own writing. 
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Marx, Olga. Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meister 

[Baltimore, 1926]. (A Johns Hopkins thesis.) 

Speck, William A. ‘New Letters of Carlyle to Eckermann.”’ 

Yale Rev., xv. 736-757. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh. Beatty, J. M., Jr. “Arthur Hugh Clough 
As Revealed in His Prose.” South Atlantic Quarterly, xxv. 
168-180. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Lowes, John L. ‘‘Sibylline Leaves.” 
LTLS, Apr. 29, 1926, p. 323. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Coleridge’s Ballad of the Dark Ladie.” 

N&Q, cv. 8. 

Snyder, Alice D. “Coleridge and Mr. John Watson.” LTLS, 

Sept. 30, 1926, p. 654. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bowes. 

Collins, Wilkie. Anon. ‘A New Collins Letter.” Sat. Rev. of 

Lit., ut. 30. 


A letter dated May 3, 1884, published with the permission of Mr. Gabriel 
Wells, the owner, in which Collins laments the passing of the great novelists 
such as Scott, Cooper, and Balzac—‘“I call these....the three Kings of 
Fiction”—and wonders where the new writer is to come from who will take 
the place of Charles Reade who had recently died. 


Dickens, Charles. Forsythe, R. S. ‘The ‘Ode to an Expiring 
Frog’.” PQ, v. 150-152. 

Finds a poem “To a Frog” which seems to have served as the original 
for Dickens’ parody in the Pickwick Papers. 

Robbins, Frank E. ‘“Pickwickian Chronology.” Papers of 
the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xvitt. (1925 for 1924), pp. 1-11. 
Drama. Watson, Ernest B. Sheridan to Robertson: A Study 

of the Nimneteenth-Century London Stage. Cambridge, 1926. 
Hardy, Thomas. Lowes, John L. ‘Two Readings of Earth.” 

Yale Rev., xv. 515-539. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer. 

Harrison, Frederick. Busey, Garreta H. The Reflection of 
Positivism in English Literature to 1880: the Positivism of 
Frederic Harrison. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract of a 
Univ. of Illinois thesis.) 

Hazlitt, William. Baker, Harry T. “Quotations in Hazlitt.” 
LTLS, Dec. 9, 1926, p. 913. 

He identifies one, seeks help in another. 
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Hunt, Leigh. Brewer, Luther A. Marginalia. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, [Privately printed], 1926. 
An account of association books and MSS. relating to Leigh Hunt now in 
Mr. Brewer’s possession. 
Huxley, Thomas. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Keats, John. Havens, Raymond D. “Concerning the Ode on 
a Grecian Urn.” MP, xxiv. 209-214. 
Finney, Claude L. ‘“Keats’s Philosophy of Beauty.” PQ, 
v. 1-19. 
Subtitle: ‘An Interpretation of the Allegory of Endymion in the Light of 
the Neo-Platonism of Spenser.” 
Thorpe, Clarence D. The Mind of John Keats. New York, 
1926. 
An attempt to treat the esthetic and philosophic ideas of Keats systemati- 
cally. 
Meredith, George. Chislett, William, Jr. George Meredith: 
A Study and an Appraisal. Boston, 1926. 
Reynolds, George F. “Two Notes on the Poetry of George 
Meredith.” Univ. of Colorado Studies, xv. (1925). 1-12. 
1. Ode to the Comic Spirit. 2. Meredith—Poet of Evolution. 
See above, s.v. Hardy. 
Miller, Hugh. Williams, Stanley T. ‘Hugh Miller’s Literary 
Criticism.” N&Q, cv. 60-61. 
Praed, Winthrop. Rogers, Cameron. ‘Winthrop M. Praed.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., 11. 65-66. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Brewer, Wilmon. Shakespeare’s Influence 
on Sir Walter Scott. Boston, 1926. 
An elaborate study of Shakespeare’s influence on Scott’s criticism, poetry, 
and novels. 
Fiske, Christabel F. “Scott of Buccleugh Clan: A Study in 
Non-Romantic Temperament.” Poet Lore, xxxvilI. 24-62. 
Garnand, Harry J. The Influence of Walter Scott on the 
Works of Balzac. New York, 1926. (A Columbia Univ. thesis.) 
Graham, Walter. ‘“Scott’s Dilemma.” MLN, xu. 45-47. 
Scott’s effort to attribute a review, written by himself, to Erskine. 
Maynadier, G. H. “Ivanhoe and Its Literary Consequences.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
219-233. 
The influence of Scott on the writing of history in the nineteenth century. 
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Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Peck, Walter E., etc. The Complete 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, newly edited by Roger Ingpen 
and Walter E. Peck, in Ten Volumes. Correspondence: 
Volumes VIII-IX-X. Volume VIII: Letters 1803 to 1812; 
Volume IX: Letters 1812 to 1818; Volume X: Letters 1818 
to 1822. London and New York, 1926. 

Letters of Elizabeth Hitchener to Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. New York [Privately printed for Carl H. Pforzheimer], 

1926. “A Foreword on Shelley’s Miss Hichener’”’ by Walter E. 

Peck (pp. 1-4). 

Peck, Walter E. “An Unpublished Ballad by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” PQ, v. 114-118. 

Issued separately with title-page: Ballad: Young Parson Richards. Now 
first published from the Manuscript in Harvard University Library by Walter 
E. Peck. Iowa City, Iowa, 1926. 

Southey, Robert. Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘Newly Identified 
Lines of Southey.” N&Q, cit. 26. 

Stevenson, Robert L. Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘‘The Real 
Treasure Island.” Univ. of California Chronicle, xxvii. 
207-213. 


The setting of Treasure Island is California, especially about Monterey. 


Tennyson, Alfred. Kassel, Charles. ‘Alfred Tennyson: A 
Victorian Romance.” South Atlantic Qu. xxv. 139-153. 
Postma, John. Tennyson as seen by his Parodists. New 

York, Joseph Van Riemsdyck, 1926. 

Thompson, Francis. Shuster, George N. ‘Notes for a Literary 

' Study of ‘The Hound of Heaven’.” Cath. Educ. Rev., xxiv. 
129-134; 224-230. 

Trollope, Anthony. Nichols, Spencer V. B. The Significance 
of Anthony Trollope. New York, [1925]. 

Wordsworth, William. Campbell, O. J. & Mueschke, P. 
““*Guilt and Sorrow’: A Study in the Genesis of Words- 
worth’s Aesthetic.” MP, 293-306. 


The first of a series of projected studies intended to reveal the emotional! 
and esthetic impulses underlying Wordsworth’s poetry. 


“The Borderers as a Document in the History of 
Wordsworth’s Aesthetic Development.” MP, xxi. 465-482. 
Continues their study of Guilt and Sorrow. 
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Harper, George M. “Wordsworth’s Lucy.” ZLTLS, Nov. 11, 
1926, p. 797. (Cf. Legouis, LT LS, Dec. 9, 1926, p. 913.) 

Moore, John B. “Emerson on Wordsworth.” PMLA, 
179-192. 


Gathers together from Emerson’s essays and addresses and, more especially, 
from the Journals Emerson’s observations on Wordsworth. 


Pennington, Walter. ‘The ‘Lucy’ Poems.” MLN, xu. 
314-316. 


The Lucy of the poems is the same as the Lucy of Lucy Gray. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Conrad, Joseph. Hutchinson, Percy A. “Joseph Conrad, 
Alchemist of the Sea.” Essays in Memory of Barret Wendell 
(Cambridge, 1926), pp. 291-299. 

Le Gallienne, Richard. Lingel, R. J. C. “Contributions Toward 
a Bibliography of Richard Le Gallienne.”” Am Coll, 1 (1925). 
19-31; 69-73; 108-111. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Blaukenagel, John C. “Shaw’s Saint 
Joan and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans.” JEGP, xxv. 
379-392. 

Noyes, E. S. “A Note on Peregrine Pickle and Pygmalion.” 

MLN, 327-330. 

Prints a note from Mr. Shaw’s secretary in which the playwright denies his 
indebtedness to Smollett. 

Stephens, James. Weygandt, Cornelius. ‘The Art of Mr. 
James Stephens.” [Univ. of Pennsylvania] General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle, xxvii. 373-382. 

Yeats, William Butler. O’Conor, Norreys J. “A Note on 
Yeats.” Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 283-289. 


The main purpose of the Irish renaissance has been overshadowed in the 
work of Mr. Yeats by the strength of his own individuality. 


ALBERT C. BavuGu. 


II. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Bloomfield, Leonard. ‘On the Sound-System of Central 
Algonquian.” Lang, 1. 130-156. 
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Brody, Alter. ‘Yiddish in American Fiction.” Am. Mercury, 
vu. 205-207. 

Burnham, J. M. ‘Some Observations upon Middle Western 
Speech.” Dial. Notes, v. 391-396. 


Densmore, Frances. ‘“The Songs of the Indians.” Am. 
Mercury, vu. 65-68. 


Flom, George T. “English Loanwords in American Nor- 
wegian as Spoken in the Koshkonong Settlement, Wisconsin.” 
AS, 1. 541-558. 

Handy, W. C. (ed.) Blues. With an introduction by Abbe 
Niles. 

More than fifty examples of modern blues arranged for voice and piano 


Hibbard, Addison. ‘AZsop in Negro Dialect.” AS, 1. 495-499. 

Observations on the results of the rewriting in negro dialect of a certain 
sop fable by various living writers. 

Johnson, James Weldon. The Second Book of Negro Spiri- 
tuals. 

Introduction by the editor; musical arrangements by J. Rosamond Johnson. 
“The present volume contains most of those old favorites that largely for 


reasons of space were left out of the first... .. It would almost seem that the 
number of beautiful Spirituals is inexhaustible.” 


Krapp, George P. “Irish English in America.” Catholic 
World, cxxu1. 680-682. 

Leechman, Douglas. “The Chinook Jargon.” A'S, 1. 531-534. 

Mathews, M. M. ‘Humphreys’ Glossary.” Dial. Notes, v. 
375-382. 

A list of Americanisms that accompanied the published version of David 
Humphreys’ “The Yankey in England.” 

Maxfield, Ezra K. “Maine Dialect.” AS, 11. 76-83. 

——— “Maine List.” Dial. Notes, v. 385-390. 

“Quaker ‘Thee’ and its History.” AS, 1. 638-644. 

Michelson, Truman. “Micmac Tales.” J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
xxxvir (1925). 33-54. 

Moore, Helen L. “The Lingo of the Mining Camp.” AS, u. 
86-88. 

More, Paul Elmer, and eight others. Academy Papers. 


Addresses on Language Problems by Members of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. (1925.) 
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Mott, Gertrude (Mrs. Frank K.). A Handbook for Cali- 
forniacs. A Key to Meaning and Pronunciation of Spanish and 
Indian Place Names. San Francisco. 


Odum, Howard W. and Johnson, Guy B. Negro Workaday 
Songs. Univ. of N. C. Press. 
“Represents the group of songs current in certain areas in North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia, during the years 1924-25 .... we 
have approached the work primarily as sociologists.” 


Parsons, Elsie Clews. Micmac Folklore. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
(1925). 55-133. 

Perrin, P. G. New England Provincialisms, 1818. Dial. 
Notes, v. 383-384. 

Reprint of a note by Thomas Green Fessenden to his poem “The Ladies 
Monitor.” 


Puckett, Newbell Niles. Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. 
Univ. of N. C. Press. 


Includes consideration of the negro as story teller and maker of songs. 


Randolph, Vance. “A Word-List from the Ozarks.” Dial. 
Notes, v. 397-405. 

Reichard, Gladys A. ‘‘Wiyot: An Indian Language of 
Northern California.” AS, 1. 654-658. 

Rickaby, Franz. Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy. 

Scott, Fred Newton. The Standard of American Speech ont 
Other Pupers. 


Speech problems with special reference to American conditions; also “A Note 
on Walt Whitman’s Prosody” first published in JEGP, VII. 


Shoemaker, Henry W. “The Language of the Pennsylvania 
German Gypsies.” AS, 1. 584-586. 
Smith, Reed. Gullah. Bull., Univ. S. C. 


A study of a negro dialect best known through stories by Ambrose E. 
Gonzales. 


Speck, Frank G. ‘“Montagnais and Naskapi Tales from the 
Labrador Peninsula.” J. Am. Folk-Lore, xxxvim (1925). 
1-32. 

Tomkins, William. Indian Sign Language of the Plains 
Indians of North America. San Diego, Calif.: [Privately 
printed]. 
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Walton, Eda Lou. Dawn Boy. Blackfoot and Navajo Songs. 
With an introduction by Witter Bynner. 


Most of the Blackfoot materia! is freely recreated; “much of the Navajo 
material is, on the contrary, very close to the original Indian texts.” 


Il. LITERATURE—GENERAL 


Canby, H. S. “Quakers and Puritans.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
ur. 457-459. 


An attempt to estimate their significance in American literary history. 

Leisy, Ernest E. ‘Materials for Investigations in American 
Literature.” SP, xxmt. 90-115. 

Bibliography of dissertations, articles, research in progress, and collections 
of Americana, compiled for the American Literature Group of the M. L. A 


McDowell, George Tremaine. ‘The Negro in the Southern 
Novel Prior to 1850.”” JEGP, xxv. 455-473. 
The writer presents the subject as “an appealing but falsified type.” 


Mumford, Lewis. The Golden Day. A Study in American 
Experience and Culture. ‘ 

Considers imaginative literature and philosophy as a key to the nationa] 
culture. 

Nelson, John H. The Negro Character in American Literature. 
Bull. of the Univ. of Kansas, Humanistic Studies, tv, No. 1. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson. ‘Geographic Sectionalism in 
American History.’ Annals of the Ass. of Am. Geographers, 
xvi. 85-93. 
' Though the author’s references to literature are incidental, the article has 
distinct value for the historian of American literature. 

Williams, Stanley T. The American Spirit in Leiters. 


In ‘The Pageant of America’ series. A history of American literature with 
particular reference to 807 pictures dealing with writers and their background, 
reproduced from paintings, drawings, photographs, and title-pages. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
(1607-1815) 


Miscellaneous. Dill, William A. The First Century of American 
Newspapers. Dept. of Journalism, Univ. of Kansas. (1925.) 
A graphic check list of newspapers and magazines beginning with 1790 and 
closing with the First Census, arranged by states and giving “the date of 
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founding of each, the name of its first editor, and record of the fate of the 

Evans, Charles. American Bibliography. Vol. 1x. Chicago: 
Columbia Press. (1925.) (Lists publications of 1793-1794.) 

Ford, Worthington C. ‘The Isaiah Thomas Collection of 
Ballads.” Proceedings, Am. Antiquarian Soc., April, 1923; 
pamphlet reprint, Worcester, Mass., 1924. (A full account of 
the ballads, 302 in number.) 

Hansen, Allen Oscar. Liberalism and American Education 
in the Eighteenth Century. 

Ch. III is an exposition of Plans for a National System of Education, be- 
ginning with Benjamin Rush’s. 

Macmillan, Ethel. ‘The Plays of Isaac Bickerstaff in 
America.” PQ, v. 58-69. 

Quinn, Arthur H. “The Authorship of the First American 
College Masque.” Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron. (Univ. of 
Penna.), 313-316. 


Concludes that the rewriting of Thomson’s “Alfred: A Masque” was the 
work of William Smith, first provost of the College of Philadelphia. 


“The Spirit of Independence, as Revealed in the 
Letters of the Time.” Scribners, 17-24. 
Smith, Joseph H. “Magazine Verse in Eighteenth-Century 
America.” Sewanee Rev., xxx. 89-98. 


A rapid survey of “the Classical, the Pre-Revolutionary, the Revolutionary, 
and the Romantic” streams of influence. 


Anon. [Heartman, C. F.] “An Historical Ballad of the Pro- 
ceedings at Philadelphia May 24th and 25th, 1779.” Am. 
Coll., 1 (Oct. 1925). (Prints text of this Loyalist poem.) 

Crévecoeur, J. H. St. J. de. Bourdin, H. L. and Williams, S. T. 
“Hospitals [During the Revolution]: An Unpublished Essay 
by J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur.” PQ, v. 157-165. 
Moore, J. B. “Crévecoeur and Thoreau.” Papers, Michigan 

Acad. of Science, Arts, and Letters, v. 309-333. 

Crévecoeur “is a curious compound of a second-rate Rousseau and a second- 
rate Franklin: on both sides the very antithesis of Thoreau.” 

Franklin, Benjamin. Bullen, Henry Lewis. ‘Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and What Printing Did for Him.” Am. Coll., 11. 284-291. 
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Russell, Phillips. Benjamin Franklin: The First Civilized 
American. 

An entertaining biography, with emphasis on Franklin’s foibles and frailties. 
Hopkinson, Francis. Hastings, George E. The Life and Works 

of Francis Hopkinson. (A full-length study) 


Hubbard, John. Brigham, Clarence S. “John Hubbard’s Poem 
on the Death of Jonathan Law. [1751].” Am. Coll., m1. 
88-89. 


Mather, Cotton. Francke, Kuno. “The Beginning of Cotton 
Mather’s Correspondence with August Hermann Francke.” 
PQ, v. 193-195. 

Prints the text (in Latin) of a letter dated May 28, 1711, “apparently the 
first message dispatched by Mather to Germany.” 
Murdock, Kenneth B. ‘Notes on Increase and Cotton 

Mather.” Proceedings of the Unitarian Hist. Ass., 1. 22-44. 
A paper read in 1924; much of the material has since appeared in the author’s 

Increase Mather and Selections from Cotton Mather. 

Nordell, Philip G. “Cotton Mather in Love.” Harpers, 

No. 153. 566-572. 


Marshall, Humphrey. Jackson, Joseph. ‘The Aliens: A 
Patriotic Poem by Humphrey Marshall.” Am. Coll., 1 
(1925). 45-50. (Prints text of poem dated 1798.) 


Winthrop (family). Ford, Worthington C. Winthrop Papers. 
I. 1498-1628. Mass. Hist. Soc. 1925. 
A series intended to include all known papers of the Winthrop family. 


IV. ROMANTIC PERIOD (1815-1890) 


Miscellaneous. Aikman, Duncan. “The Springfield Republi- 
can.”” Am. Mercury, vit. 85-92. 


Benson, Adolph B. “The Essays on Fredrika Bremer in the 
North American Review.” PMLA, xut. 747-755. 


Carlton, W. N. C. “The Authorship of English Notes by 
Quarles Quickens Reviewed.” Am. Coll., 1. 186-190. 

Argues against authorship by Poe. 

Curti, Merle E. “Young America.” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII. 
34-55. 


On a political slogan of 1852, considered with reference to a movement 
in which writers like Emerson and Whitman played a part. 
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Murray, Marion Reid. “The 1870’s in American Literature.” 
AS, 1. 323-328. 

Concerned mainly with the relation of Scribner's Monthly to the literary 
tendencies of the decade. 

Spiller, Robert E. The American in England during the 
First Half-Century of Independence. 

Observations and opinions expressed by American travelers (students, 
artists, envoys, men of letters, journalists, etc.). Interpretative connected 
discourse based upon letters, diaries, poems, essays, travel books, etc. The 
center of interest is ‘‘the reciprocal attitudes of the two nations in each of the 
separate aspects of human contact.” 

“The English Literary Horizon: 1815-1835 (As 
Seen by the American Traveller).”” SP, xxi. 1-15. 


Audubon, John James. Delineations of American Scenery and 
Character. 
58 sketches from The Birds of America, now first brought together. 


Brooks, Maria Gowen. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Maria del 
Occidente.”” Am. Coll., 11. 415-424. 


Bryant, W. C. Leisy, Ernest E. “Bryant and Illinois.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., ut. 407. (Reports remarks by a nephew of 
Bryant.) 


Clemens, Samuel L. See under Harte, Bret. 


Cooke, John Esten. Wegelin, Oscar. “A Bibliography of the 
Separate Writings of John Esten Cooke.”’ Am. Coll., 1 (1925). 
96-99. 


Cooper, J. F. Leisy, Ernest E. Early Novels of James Fenimore 

Cooper, 1821-1831. Univ. of Illinois Studies. 

Paine, Gregory L. ‘‘The Indians of the Leather-Stocking 
Tales.” SP, 16-39. 

Though Cooper “had slight first-hand knowledge of the Indians, he availed 
himself of every opportunity to obtain what he considered accurate informa- 
tion,” drawing rather heavily upon Heckewelder. 

Dickinson, Emily. Trueblood, Charles K. “Emily Dickinson.” 

Dial, Lxxx. 301-311. (Her personality and literary quality.) 


Emerson, R. W. Fiiigel, F. “Pages from an Autograph Collec- 
tion.” Univ. of Calif. Chronicle, xxvut. 351-353. 
Contains a letter of Emerson’s to Charles Stearns Wheeler, from Concord, 
April 30, 1843. 
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Foerster, Norman. ‘Emerson on the Organic Principle in 
Art.” PMLA, x11. 193-208. 

Moore, John Brooks. “‘Emerson on Wordsworth.” PMLA, 
XLI. 179-192. 

Thompson, Frank T. ‘Emerson’s Indebtedness to Coler- 
idge.” SP, xxut. 55-76. 

Guiney, L. I. Guiney, Grace (ed.). Letters of Louise Imogen 
Guiney. 2 vols. (With a preface by Agnes Repplier.) 

Harte, Bret. Sketches of the Sixties. By Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. San Francisco. (Collected from The Californian, 
1864-67.) 

Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘Bret Harte on the Frontier. A New 
Chapter of Biography.” Southwest Rev., xt. 265-273. 
Hawtherne, Nathaniel. Reed, Amy Louise. ‘“Self-Portraiture 

in the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” SP, xxmt1. 40-54. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Hutson, Charles Woodward (ed.). Editorials. 

By Lafcadio Hearn. (Hack-work from the New Orleans [tem 

and Times-Democrat.) 

Rudge, William Edwin [pub.]. Insects and Greek Poetry. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

Irving, Washington. Canby, Henry S. “Irving the Federalist.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., 111. 461-462. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘An Unwritten Drama.” Am. 
Coll., 1 (1925). 64-66. 


Prints an uncollected sketch by Washington Irving, the source, in the 
editor’s judgment, of Poe’s “William Wilson.” 


McDowell, George Tremaine. ‘General James Wilkinson in 
the Knickerbocker History of New York.” MLN, xu. 353- 
359. 


Evidence in vindication of John Neal’s assertion that Von Poffenburgh is 
a sketch of Wilkinson. 


Penney, Clara Louisa (ed.) Washington Irving Diary: 
Spain, 1828-1829. New York: Hispanic Society. 
Williams, Stanley T. “Washington Irving and Matilda — 
Hoffman.” AS, 1. 463-469. ‘ 
‘‘Washington Irving’s Religion.” Yale Rev., xv. 


414-416. 


Based upon a letter, hitherto unpublished, addressed to Emily Foster, from 
Paris, Aug. 23, 1825. 
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James, Henry. Hellman, George S. “Stevenson and Henry 
James: The Rare Friendship between Two Famous Stylists.” 
Century, 336-345. 


Lanier, Sidney. Rede, Kenneth. ‘“Lanier’s Owl Against 
Robin.”’ Am. Coll., 111. 27-30. 


A newly found manuscript version compared with published versions. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Barton, William E. A Beautiful Blunder. 
The True Story of Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Lydia A. Bixby. 
Longfellow, H. W. Gorman, Herbert. A Victorian American, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
A biographical study, giving emphasis to personal traits rather than to 
Krumpelmann, John T. ‘“Longfellow’s Golden Legend and the 

Armer Heinrich Theme in Modern German Literature.” 

J EGP, xxv. 173-192. 

Lowell, J. R. Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘“Lowell’s Criticism of 
Romantic Literature.”” PMLA, 209-228. 

Marsh, James. Nicolson, Marjorie H. “James Marsh and the 
Vermont Transcendentalists.”  Philosoph. Rev., XXXIV 
(1925). 28-50. 

Throws light on the later movement in Massachusetts. 


Miller, Joaquin. Sterling, George. ‘Joaquin Miller.” Am. 
Mercury, vit. 220-229. (Personal recollections.) 

Mitchell, D. G. Grattan, C. Hartley. ‘Ik Marvel.’ Am. 
Mercury, vu. 83-86. (An interpretation and estimate.) 
See also under Riley, J. W. 

Nye, Bill. Nye, Frank Wilson. Bill Nye, His Own Life Story. 


A biography, in which the author, “like a toastmaster,” supplies only a 
running comment to matter quoted from the published writings and letters of 
Bill Nye. 


Paulding, J. K. Herold, A. L. James Kirke Paulding, Versatile 
American. (A study of his life and writings.) 

Pinkney, Edward Coote. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive and Plead- 
well, Frank Lester. The Life and Works of Edward Coote 
Pinkney. 

“A memoir and complete text of his poems and literary prose, including 
much never before published.” 
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Poe, E. A. Allen, Hervey. Jsrafel: The Life and Times of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 2 vols. (A work of first-rate importance.) 
Krutch, Joseph Wood. Edgar Allan Poe. A Study in Genius. 


The “new psychology” applied. 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Edgar Allan Poe: A Find.” 
N&0Q, cr. 241. 


Two poems in Tamerlane, 1827, reprinted a few months later in the 
Baltimore North American. 


Phillips, Mary E. Edgar Allan Poe the Man. 2 vols. 
A biography containing much new matter. 


Rede, Kenneth. ‘‘New Poe Manuscript.” Am. Coll., 11. 
100-102. (Concerning several poems in an autograph album.) 

Schreiber, Carl. ‘“‘A Close-up of Poe.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 11. 
165-167. 

Poe’s relations with Thomas Dunn English, whose deposition in the suit 
of Poe against the Evening Mirror is printed (in part) for the first time. 

Shulte, Amanda Pogue and Wilson, James Southall. “Facts 
about Poe: Portraits and daguerreotypes of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with a sketch of the life of Poe.” Univ. of Va. Record, Extension 
ser., X, no. 8. 

Wegelin, Oscar. ‘“‘Poe’s First Printer.” Am. Coll., m1. 31. 

Wilson, James Southall. “Poe’s Philosophy of Composition.” 
North Am. Rev., ccxxut. 675-684. 

Deals with Poe’s psychological unity of effect. 


Riley, J. W. Dunn, Waldo H. “James Whitcomb Riley and 


Donald G. Mitchell.” PMLA, 767-769. 
Stedman, E. C. DeMille, G. E. ‘Stedman, Arbiter of the 
Eighties.” PMLA, 756-766. 
Thoreau, H. D. Raysor, T. M. ‘The Love Story of Thoreau.” 
SP, xxm. 457-463. 
Based upon an account given by Ellen Sewell to two of her daughters 
separately. 
Whittier, J. G. Chapin, Howard M. ‘Whittier’s ‘Palatine’ 
Discovered.” Am. Coll., m1. 118-122. 
Concerning the loss of the “‘Palatine ship,” on Block Island in 1738. 


Sparhawk, Frances Campbell. Whittier at Close Range. (1925.) 
Intimate glimpses by the daughter of Whittier’s physician. 
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Whitman, Walt. Holloway, Emory. Whitman: An Interpre- 
tation in Narrative. (A study containing much new material.) 
Kennedy, William Sloane. The Fight of a Book for the World: 

A Companion Volume to ‘Leaves of Grass.” West Yarmouth, 

Mass.: The Stonecroft Press. 

Containing chapters on the critical reception of Whitman’s book, together 
with elucidations and analysis of the poems, an index of dates, etc. 
Lessing, O. F. “Walt Whitman and his German Critics Prior 

to 1910.” Am. Coll., m1. 7-15. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘Early Quotations and Allusions of 

Walt Whitman.” N&Q, cv. 169-170. 

Some twenty notes on the text of Uncollected Poetry and Prose. 
Moore, John B. “The Master of Whitman.” SP, xxm1. 

77-89. (Whitman’s debt to Emerson.) 

Pound, Louise. “Walt Whitman and the French Language.” 

AS, 1. 421-430. 

Seeks to answer the questions: What words from the French does he know? 

Which are his favorites? How does he use them and in what contexts? 
Yorke, Dane. “Whitman in Camden.” Am. Mercury, vu. 


355-362. 
The attitude of Old Camden toward Whitman, in relation to that of his 
“fawning, boosting admirers.” 


V. 1891 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Beach, Joseph Warren. The Outlook for 
American Prose. 
Essays on Dreiser, Anderson, Cabell, Sherman, Mencken, etc., looking 
toward the development of a new prose style. 


Beer, Thomas. The Mauve Decade. American Life at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century. : 

Touches upon various American writers in relation to their times. 

Drake, William A. American Criticism, 1926. (A compilation, 
with an interesting Introduction.) 

Heyward, DuBose. ‘Contemporary Southern Poetry.” 
Bookman, 561-564. 

Merz, Charles. ‘The American Press, A Summary of the 
Changes in a Quarter-Century.” Century, cx. 103-110. 

Monroe, Harriet. Poets and their Art. 

Contains chapters on American “Poets of Today.” 


Sherman, Stuart. Critical Woodcuts. 
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A collection of essays reprinted from “Books.” Among the subjects are 
Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, W. C. Brownell, H. L. 
Mencken. In “Introductory” the author explains his final critical position. 

Ulmann, Doris. A Portrait Gallery of American Editors; 
being a group of x i likenesses, with critical essays by 
the editors and an introduction by Louis Even Shipman. (1925.) 

Superb reproductions of photographs of contemporary —_ of representa- 
tive popular periodicals. 

Bierce, Ambrose. Nations, Leroy J. ‘Ambrose Bierce: The 

Gray Wolf of American Letters.” So. Atlant. Q., xxv. 

253-268. 


Interpretation of the man and his work. 

Burroughs, John. Vinal, Harold [pub.]. John Burroughs and 
Ludella Peck. (A collection of correspondence.) 

Crane, Stephen. Wickham, Harvey. ‘Stephen Crane at Col- 
lege.” Am. Mercury, vu. 291-297. (Personal recollections.) 

Davis, Richard Harding. Palmer, Frederick. “Richard Harding 
Davis.”’ Scribners, 472-477. (Personal recollections.) 

Glasgow, Ellen. Mims, Edwin. ‘The Social Philosophy of 
Ellen Glasgow.” J. of Social Forces, tv. 495-503. 

Leonard, William Ellery. Jones, Howard Mumford. “William 
Ellery Leonard.” Double Dealer, vi11. 332-338. 

Lowell, Any. Wood, Clement. Amy Lowell. (An uncritical 
study. )* 

Mencken, H. L. Lippmann, Walter. “H. L. Mencken.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., 1. 413-414. 


O’Neill, Eugene. Clark, Barrett H. Eugene O’ Neill. 
A critical study in the Modern American Writers series. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson. ‘Eugene O’Neill, Poet and Mystic.” 
Scribners, LXxx. 368-372. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Redman, Ben Ray. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 
A critical study in the Modern American Writers series. 


Wheelock, John Hall. Hubbell, Jay B. ‘The Poetry of John 
Hall Wheelock.” Southwest Rev., x11. 60-67. 
NorMAN FOERSTER 
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FRENCH 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Eddy, Helen M., “The French element in English,” MLJ, x, 
271-280. 

A statistical study showing that over 40 percent of English words come 
directly from French. 

Holmes, U. T., “Old French De ne,’ Lang., 1, 191, 192. 

Et non>enne>* (e)dne>dene. 


Johnston, O. M., “Use of ‘de’ before ‘endroit’ in Old French,” 
MLN, 181, 182. 
Three examples hitherto overlooked. 


Kueny, F. J., “The meaning of the French adjective fruste,” 
MLJ, x, 209-219. 


A discussion of its meaning based on numerous examples. 


Lancaster, H. C., “Toutes for Tous,” MLN, xu, 470. 

An example from the Astrée of the modern use of toutes, summing up # 
series and attracted into the gender of a following noun. 

Livingston, C. H., “Le Mal Saint Leu,” MP, xxiv, 21-26. 

Epilepsy: its association with Saint Lupus. 

Roumiguiére, H., Le francais dans les relations diplomatiques. 
Univ. of Calif. Diss. University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, x11, 259-340. 

The history of French in diplomacy; the predominance it achieved was due 
to political and social causes rather than to special qualities of the language. 

Schutz, A. H., ‘The nature and influence of Charles Nodier’s 
philological activity,” SP, xxi, 464-472. 

Love for the archaic and for patois, hatred of neologisms. 


II. FOLK-LORE AND GENERAL LITERARY THEMES 


Clement, N. H., “An aspect of the world-conquest motif in 
literature,”” MP, xxiv, 129-140. 

In the Pseudo—Callisthenes, the Roman d’Alexandre, Lancelot du lac, 
Rabelais, the Cid, etc. 

Krappe, A. H., “The fighting snakes in the Historia Britonum 
of Nennius,” Revue Celtique, xi, 124-131. 

Byzantine, Arabic, and other parallels to an episode in Nennius and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, 
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“Shakespeare in Romance Folk-Lore,”’ Neuphil- 
ologische Mitteilungen, xxvu, 65-76. 
Hamlet and Lear in French tales. 


“Studies in the Seven Sages of Rome,” Archivum 
Romanicum, 1x, 345-365. 


Continuation of an article published in 1924. The history of the stories, 
Arbor and Vaticinium, is traced. 


Ill. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


General. Brown, Carleton, ‘“‘A thirteenth-century manuscript 
at Maidstone,” MLR, xx1, 1-12, 259, 260. 


Includes two pieces in Anglo-Norman verse: an orison to the Virgin and 
an incomplete text of Les Vers de la Mort by Bp. Helinand. 


Dickman, A. J., Le réle du surnaturel dans les chansons de 
Geste. Dissertation. Iowa City, State University. 207 pp. 


A study of supernatural religious elements and of secui=r objects or beings 
endowed with supernatural power in 56 works from the Roland to the fourteenth 
century. The author published a résumé of the book in PQ, V, 29-34. 


Reinhard, J. R., ‘Bread offered to the Child-Christ,” PMLA, 
XL, 93-97. 
Publication of a 76 line “miracle” of the Virgin and a bibliography of 
“miracle” literature. 
Alecis, see Pathelin. 
Chrétien de Troyes—‘‘Did Chrétien identify the grail with the 
Mass?” by A. C. L. Brown, MLN, x11, 226-233. 


Argument in the negative based on the study of a prose version of the 
Perceval, published in 1530. 


Gui de Cambrai—The Authorship of the “Vengement Alix- 
andre” and of the ““Venjance Alixandre”’ by E. C. Armstrong, 
Princeton, University Press. xiii+55 pp. Elliott Mono- 
graphs. 

Evidence for the authorship of two continuations of the Roman d’ Alexandre. 
The Vengement is held to have been written shortly before 1191 by Gui de 
Cambrai; the Venjence shortly before 1181 by Jean le Névelon, probably the 
son of Névelon the Marshal. 


A Classification of the manuscripts of Gui de Cam- 
brai’s ‘““Vengement Alixandre” by Bateman Edwards, Princeton, 
University Press. vii+51 pp. Elliott Monographs. 
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With the conclusion that MS. Paris B N F 786 is the proper one on which. 
to base an edition. 


Guillaume de Palerne: ‘“‘A medieval ‘Best seller’,” by Irene P. 


McKeehan, PMLA, 785-809. 
Analysis and sources of the story and a discussion of contemporary allusions. 


Névelon, see Gui de Cambrai. 

Pathelin—L’auteur de la Farce de “Pathelin,” by Louis Cons, 
Princeton, University Press. viii+179 pp. Elliott Mono- 
graphs. 

The most important work yet done on the authorship of the play. After 
bringing forward many arguments and with very considerable probability the 
author concludes that the play was written by Guillaume Alecis. — 


“Etudes et aventures patheliniennes,” by R. T. 


Holbrook, Etudes frangaises, cahier 6, pp. 1-25. 
Chiefly anecdotal but contains bibliographical information. 


(Les) Prophecies de Merlin. Edited from MS. 593 in the 
Bibliotheque Municipale of Rennes, by Lucy Allen Paton. 
Part One, Introduction and Text. Monograph Series, Modern 
Language Association of America, xxxix+496 pp. 

A valuable contribution to Arthurian studies. 


Raoul de Cambrai, “The unity of,” by L. M. Levin, RR, 
116-127. 
Evidence that the unity of the poem is more probable than the separate 
authorship of the portions in rime and in assonance. 


Roman de Renart, “A possible source for Branch I of the,” 


by U. T. Holmes, RR, xvu, 143-148. 
An episode in the Latin life of an Irish fifth century saint. 


Villon—“‘Villon’s ‘Testament,’ line 1194,” by U. T. Holmes, 
MLN, xt1, 116-118. 
Le Tusca = Le Tuscan = Pope Pius II. 


Wace—“‘Arthur’s Round Table,” by Laura H. Loomis, PMLA, 
771-784. 
The form of the table, first mentioned by Wace, is derived from that com- 
monly given, before the twelfth century, to the table of the Last Supper. 


“Two medieval derivatives of Boethius, De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae,” by A. H. Krappe, Leuvensche Bijdragen, 
Xvi, 1-6. 

One of them is Wace’s Roman de Rou. 
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IV. SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE 
General. Williams, R. C., The ‘“Merveilleux” in the Epic 
Paris, Champion. 152 pp. 
Theories of the epic as expressed, chiefly in France, in prefaces, treatises, 
etc., between 1500 and 1800. 
Chaulieu—“‘Neglected verse by the Abbé de Chaulieu,” by 
G. L. Van Roosbroeck, ML N, x11, 105-107. 
A MS. song of 1680 and another published in 1725, 


Corneille, P.—‘‘Corneille’s Androméde and Calderén’s Las 
Fortunas de Perseo,” by H. M. Martin, MP, xx, 407-415. 
Evidence that Calderén was influenced in this play by Corneille. 


The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s 
Tragedies from ‘‘Médée”’ to “Pertharite,” by L. M. Riddle. 
Dissertation. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. xii+222 pp. 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. 
Emphasizes the importance of the contemporary stage as well as of historical 
and traditional sources in suggesting and shaping Corneille’s first eleven 
tragedies. Spanish influence, except in the Cid, is unimportant. Particular 
attention should be paid the chapters on Horace, Cinna, Théodore, and Héraclius. 
Corneille, T.—‘‘Calderén’s Astrélogo fingido in France,’ by 
A. Steiner, MP, xxiv, 27-30. 


T. Corneille drew upon Calder6n through an intermediary, the Ibrahim 
of Mile de Scudéry. 


Dancourt—‘‘Was Dancourt a Plagiarist?” by G. B. Watts, 
MLN, xu, 34, 35. 


An accusation brought against him in 1696. 


Du Bellay—‘‘Glosses on Du Bellay,” by A. Steiner, MP, xxiv, 
167-171. 


Latin parallels for the Regrets XXXI and the ninth ode of the Recueil de 
Poésie. 
Guilleragues, see next item. 


Lettres Portugaises—‘“‘Who was the author of the Lettres 
portugaises?” by F. C. Green, MLR, xxt, 159-167. 


The privilége shows they were written by Guilleraques, who may be Lavergne 
de Guilleragues. 
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Marot—“The Authorship of La Grande Généalogie de Frippe- 
lippes,” by C. E. Parmenter, MP, xx111, 337-348. 
The author of this attack upon Marot is shown to be Macé Vaucelles. 


Minutoli—“‘Minutoli’s Dépéches du Parnasse ou la Gazette des 
Savants,” by G. B. Watts, PMLA, x1, 935-941. 
Account of a literary journal published in 1693, 1694. 

Moligre—‘‘A source for Tartuffe, 1067-1070,” by Herman 
Bell, MLN, xt1, 396. 
Possible influence of Du Ryer’s Lucréce. 


Rabelais—Influence of the Arthurian Romances on the five 
books of Rabelais, by N. H. Clement. Chicago Dissertation. 
Berkeley, University of California Press. 114 pp. 

Argument that Books I and II imitate Arthurian romances in general; 

Books III-V, the Grail-quest romances. 


Sévigné—“‘Mme de Sévigné and La Fontaine,” by T. W. 
Bussom, MLN, 239-242. 


A résumé of her references to the fabulist. 


Vaucelles, see Marot. 


V. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 


General. Wade, I. D., The “Philosophe” in the French Drama of 
the eighteenth century. Dissertation. Princeton, University 
Press. xi+143 pp. Elliott monographs. 


The term is used in 189 plays. The study, limited to the 51 of these in 
which members of the Encyclopedic Party as known in life are treated, indicates 
the attitude of dramatists towards this group. 


Williams, R. C., see preceding section. 
Chateaubriand—“‘C’s reading during his ‘Emigration’,” by 

A. Schaffer. PQ, v, 258-272. 

Accompanied by a list of literary references in the Essai sur les révolutions. 
Collé—“C. identified as a collaborator on the Anecdotes dra- 

matiques,”’ by O. K. Lundeberg, PQ, -v, 276-278. 


Evidence that he is the unnamed collaborator referred to by Clément and 
La Porte. 
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Crévecoeur—‘‘Hospitals (during the Revolution): an unpub- 
lished essay by J. Hector St. John de Crévecceur,” by H. L. 
Bourdin and S. T. Williams. PQ, v, 157-165. 

Impressions of the American Revolution, already published in a French 
translation, as the authors state. 

Dufief, see next item. 

Girardin— Louis Hue Girardin and Nicholas Gouin Dufief and 
their relations with Thomas Jefferson, an unknown episode 
of the French emigration in America, by Edith Philips. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 75 pp. Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. 

Influence of these men in spreading in America the ideas of the Encyclo- 
pedists. 

Helvétius, see next item. 

Montesquieu—The commonplace book of Thomas Jefferson 
A Repertory of his ideas on government, by G. Chinard. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 403 pp. Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages. 


Interesting to French students as showing his use of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Helvétius, etc. 


Rousseau—‘“‘Bibliographie critique de Rousseau dans les cing 

derniéres années,” by A. Schinz, MLN, x11, 423-438. 
An account of the work of Dufour, Plan, Mornet, and a score of others. 
La collection Jean-Jacques Rousseau de la Bi- 


bliothéque de J. P. Morgan, by A. Schinz. vii+57 pp. Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages. 


List of letters, notes, and editions with three facsimiles. 
——— “La date d’achévement de La Nouvelle Héloise,” 
by A. Schinz, PMLA, x11, 971-974. 


1758, rather than 1757. Refutation of Mornet’s argument for the latter 
date. 


Voltaire—‘‘Goldsmith’s indebtedness to Voltaire and Justus 
van Effen,” by J. E. Brown, MP, xxi, 273-284. 


Use of articles in the Encyclopédie, the Dictionnaire philosophique, etc. 
see Montesquien. 
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“An unpublished letter of Voltaire to Pére Menou,” 
by L. P. Irwin, RR, xvi, 257-260. 
A letter of April 5, 1754, owned by Hugo Riesenfeld of New York. 


“Voltaire and Christophe de Beaumont,” by J. H. 
Pillionnel, MLN, xu1, 467. 


A few parallel expressions in two criticisms of Rousseau. 


“Alzirette: an unpublished parody of Voltaire’s 
Alzire,” by G. L. Van Roosbroeck, PMLA, xu1, 955-970. 


A criticism with extensive quotation, a list of parodies, and an account 
of the genre in the eighteenth century. 


“Voltaire as a vaudevilliste,” by G. L. Van Roos- 
broeck, RR, xvi, 355-358. 
Publication of a satirical song that inspired one by Voltaire. 


“Notes on Voltaire,” by G. B. Watts, MLN, xu, 
118-122. 


A manuscript letter referring to Mahomet, a discussion of the date of his 
return from Brussels, and an unpublished attack on him by Gacon. 


———- “Voltaire and Saint-Simon,”’ by B. M. Woodbridge, 
Leuvensche Bijdragen, xvii, 81, 82. 
A possible reason for Voltaire’s alleged attack on Saint-Simon. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE AND AFTER 
General. Baudin, M., L’Américaine au théatre,” PQ, v, 


131-151. 
In Sardou, Brieux, and a few plays by minor authors of the twentieth century. 


Bernbaum, E., ‘The views of the great critics of the historical 
novel,” PMLA, 424-441. 
Includes Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, and Brunetiére. 


Cambiaire, C. P., “The Influence of Edgar Allen Poe in 
France,” RR, xvit, 319-337. 


Poe’s influence on poets, short-story writers, and dramatists. 


Schwartz, W. L., “L’influence de la poésie japonaise sur la 
poésie francaise contemporaine,’ RLC, v1, 654~672. 
A Japanese theme in 1863, but influence really felt only since 1905S. 
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Van Roosbroeck, G. L., ‘“‘Are the modern poets decadent?”’ 
RR, xvu, 243-256. 
Defense of décadents and explanation of the term. 


Wright, C. H. C., The Background of Modern French Litera- 
ture. xiii+329 pp. 


A study of manners and customs, religion, art, etc., with special emphasis 
on the first two thirds of the nineteenth century. 


Balzac—Le Retour des personnages dans la Comédie Humaine, 
by Ethel Preston. Chicago Dissertation. Paris, Presses fran- 
¢aises. 

A study of the characters that appear in more than one of Balzac’s works. 

The preface is by Bouteron. 


“Variations between the first and the final edition 
of Balzac’s Les Employés,” by Mary W. Scott, MP, xxmI, 
315-336. 


Insertions chiefly concern the study of the government clerk. Study of 
Balzac’s style and method of improving a story. 


Barrés—“‘Maurice Barrés as a Romanticist,”’ by F. D. Cheyd- 
leur, PMLA, 462-487. 


Evidence from a review of his chief works of fiction and travel of the pre- 
dominance in him of romantic over classical elements. 


Baudelaire—“B. and the Arts,” by L. P. Shanks, MLN, xt, 
439-443. 


Influence on him of certain paintings and some of his views in regard to 
the arts. 


Bergerat—“E. Bergerat’s Ramouki le casseur de pierres,” by 
W. L. Schwartz, MLN, x11, 185-188. 
Sources of the tale and criticism of its local color. 


Boylesve—“Is René Boylesve a disciple of Balzac?” by A. 
Schaffer, PMLA, x11, 488-496. 


Conclusion in the negative at least as far as style and psychology are con- 
cerned. 


Destutt de Tracy, De l’Amour, by G. Chinard. Paris, les 
Belles-Lettres. lvii+81 pp. 


The French manuscript is lost, but the work was preserved in an Italian 
translation, discovered and translated back into French by Chinard. Important 
for the history of ideas early in the century and for its influence upon Stendhal. 
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Donnay—‘“‘An old acquaintance of Maurice Donnay,”’ by J. M. 
Carriére, PQ, v, 281, 282. 
A phrase, attributed to Piron, found in the Eclaireuses. 


Estaunié—“Edouard Estaunié,” by W. H. Scheifley, MLJ, x, 
357-364. 
A general criticism of the author. 


Flaubert—“‘Unwritten works of F.,” by O. Patzer, MLN, 
XLI, 24-29. 
Works undertaken, but never completed. 


France—“‘Anatole France and Copernicus,” PQ, v, 281. 
An error in dating Copernicus, due either to France or his M. d’Astarac. 


“Anatole France: the degeneration of a great 
artist,” by Barry Cerf. xi+303 pp. 
A puritanical arraignment of the writer. He is discussed as a sensualist, 
humanist, socialist, stylist, ironist, and Alexandrian. 
“Tl est pourtant temps, comme dit la chanson,” 
by V. Guilloton, MLN, xu, 40-42. 
Identification of a song referred to in Sylvestre Bonnard. 


Gautier—G. and the Romantics, by J. G. Palache. 186 pp. 


A survey of his life with mention of Hugo, Baudelaire, Sainte- om Flau- 
bert, Balzac, Dumas. 


Glatigny—“‘Albert Glatigny: A study in literary relation- 
ships,”’ by A. Schaffer, ML N, x1t, 164-168. 
Discussion and correction of assertions made by his biographers. 


Hugo—Victor Hugo, by W. F. Giese. ix+315 pp. 

A violent attack, largely unimpeded by bibliographical notes, upon Hugo as 
a man and as a lyric, satiric, and epic poet (imagination, treatment of nature, 
sentiment, style, thought), with the conclusion that the reader “must regret- 
fully feel in the presence of this great genius that he is the poet’s moral superior.” 


“Further sources of Victor Hugo’s Quatre vingt- 
treize,” by O. H. Moore, PMLA, xtu1, 452-461. (Sébastien 
Mercier and the Count de Puisaye.) 


Satan et le satanisme dans l’euvre de Victor Hugo, 
by M. Rudwin. Paris, Les Belles-Lettres. xiv+150 pp. 
An extension of his studies of satanism to the works of Hugo. 
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Bibliographie de Victor Hugo, by M. Rudwin. 
Paris, Les Belles-Lettres. viii+44 pp. 

“Horace Walpole anticipates Victor Hugo,” by 
H. E. Smith, MLN, xu1, 458-461. 

A passage in the Castle of Otranto favoring for tragedy the use of comic 
scenes to contrast with serious ones and heighten the effect of the latter. 
Maupassant—Guy de Maupassant, by E. A. Boyd. 267 pp. 

A biographical study. 

Mérimée—Mérimée and the marvelous, by M. Rudwin, FQ 

vir, 198-214. 

A study of the supernatural elements found in his work. 


Nodier—“‘Charles Nodier et /’Europe littéraire,’ by T. R. 
Palfrey, RLC, vi, 130-141. 

Publication of a letter of February 5, 1833, and titles of six articles of that 
year. 
see section I. 

Pailleron—“‘The question of personal satire in Le Monde on 
Von s’ennuie,, W. L. Schwartz, MLN, x11, 449-453. 
Evidence for the identification of certain characters with persons of the day, 

Sainte-Beuve—‘‘Ste. B. and Pope,” by L. Mac Clintock, 
PMLA, 442-451. 

Sainte-Beuve’s appreciation of Pope. 
“An interpretation of Sainte-Beuve’s Chateau- 

briand,”’ by H. E. Smith, FQ, vim, 137-151. 

- A defense of his criticism of Chateaubriand. 


Stendhal, see Destutt de Tracy. 


VII. PROVENCAL 


General. Haskell, D. C., Provencal Literature and Language. 
885 pp. 
A list of references to works in the New York Public Library. 


Bertran de Born—‘“Cleavage in Bertran de Born and Dante,” 
by H. Boyers, MP, xxiv, 1-3. 
The older poet’s fondness for portraying the mangling of a human body 
supports the theory of influence on Dante. 
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IV. SPANISH 

I. LINGUISTICS 
Miscellaneous. Buceta, E., “La tendencia a identificar el 
espafiol con el latin. Un episodio cuatrocentista.” HMP, 

1, 85-108. 

Comparative relationship of Spanish, French, Portuguese and Italian with 
respect to Latin at the end of the 15th century. 

Buffum, Mary E., “Galdés’s Usage with Respect to the 
Enclitic Pronoun,” MLJ, x1, 33-37. 

Burnam, J. M., Palwografia Iberica. Facs-Similés de Manu- 
scrits Espagnols et Portugais (ix*-xv* siécles). Fascicule III. 
Paris, 1925. 

English, J. H., The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish 
(Columbia). 

Espinosa, A. M., “Syllabic Consonants in New Mexican 
Spanish,” Lang, 1, 109-118. 

Phenomena found in New Mexico illustrated by development of syllable 
consonants in Indo-European and Latin. 

Ford, J. D. M., “Some Considerations on Diphthongs and 
Triphthongs,” HM P, u, 29-33. 

Difficulties outlined, and new explanations offered. 


Gillet, J. E., “Otra vez ‘yo seguro... .’.” RFE, 62-65. 
Further discussion of syntactical point raised in RFE, xii, 64. 


Marden, C. C., “A Bibliography of American Spanish.” 
HMP, 1, 589-605. 
Supplements similar article published in 1911. 


‘Farmalio,’ ‘Farmario,’ ‘Farmalla’.” RFE, x11, 

66. 
Form in Libro de Apolonio supports meaning of engafio, falsta, maldad. 
Morley, S. G. and Gregory, Annie-Laurie, “Modern ‘aun’ 
and ‘ain’,” MLJ, x, 323-336. 

Differentiations shown by versification tests. 

Nykl, A. R., “El rrekontamiento del rrey Alisandere: an 
Aljamiado Text,” (Chicago thesis in abstract). 

Edition of manuscript of second half of 16th century. 
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““Mexican-Spanish Etymologies,’ MP, xxm1, 
349-353. 
Study of ayacotli, chocolaitl and kakahotl in REW. 


Pietsch, K., Spanish Grail Fragments. Vol. II: Commen- 
tary (Chicago). 
Notable contribution to study of Old Spanish syntax. 


“Zur spanischen Grammatik aus einem Komentar 
zu den spanischen Gralfragmenten.” HM P, 1, 33-47. 

Smith, P. F., “Esta es la translacion del psalterio que fizo 
Maestro Herman el Aleman; segund cuemo esta en el ebraygo,” 
(Chicago thesis in abstract). 

Edited from a single Escorial manuscript. 


Spaulding, R. K., History and Syntax of the Progressive 
Constructions in Spanish (California). 


Spanish construction compared with usage in other Romanic languages. 
“The Mood with ‘antes (de) que’,” MLJ, x, 
159-163. 
Always requires subjunctive in Modern Spanish. 


Willey, N. L., “C and Z in American Spanish,” FQ, v, 
306-324. 

Further arguments for theory that pronunciation of ¢ and z at the time 
of the colonization of America was dental surd fricative and that this has been 
retained in American Spanish. 

Versification. Hills, E. C., “Irregular Epic Metres: A Compara- 
tive Study of the Metre of the Poem of the Cid and of 
certain Anglo-Norman, Franco-Italian and Venetian Epic 

Poems,” HM P, 1, 759-777. 

All show great irregularity in the syllabic metre. 

Morley, S. G., ““A Note on the Spanish Octosyllable,” MLN, 
182-185. 

Reaffirms opinion that the octosyllable has no internal rhythmic accent, 


and doubts enjambement between lines. 
II. OLD SPANISH LITERATURE 


Gehman, H. S., “The Arabic Bible in Spain,” Spec, 1, 
219-221. 
Evidence of early Arabic literary activity in Spain. 
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Kany, C. E., “‘ ‘Proverbios de Salamon’—An Unedited Old 
Spanish Poem,” HM P, 1, 269-285. 
Edited from a 14th century Toledo manuscript. 


Lang, H. L., “Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema 
del Cid,” R Hi, txvi, 1-509. 


An attempt to construct a new text with regular metrical form obeying 
certain definable rules. 


Foreword to the ‘Cancionero de Baena’ (Hispanic 
Society). 
Careful analysis of content as foreword to the facsimile reproduction by 
the Hispanic Society of the unique Paris manuscript of the Cancionero. 


Solalinde, A. G., Alfonso X el Sabio. Tomo II. (Madrid). 


Selections from Las Siete Partidas, Libros de Astronomia, El Lapidario, etc., 
with bibliography and glossary. 


“La primera versién espafiola de ‘El Purgatorio de 
San Patricio’ y la difusién de esta leyenda en Espafia,” HMP, 
11, 219-257. 
Edition of 13th-century version; classification of Latin MSS. in Spain and 
brief study of this theme in later works. 


Ill. LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


Drama. Alpern, H., “A Note on Guillén de Castro,” MLN, 
x1, 391-392. (Bibliographical.) 


La Tragedia por los celos, comedia famosa de don 
Guillén de Castro y Bellvis (Paris). 


Edited from an unpublished 17th century swelta, with introduction, variants 
and notes. 


Buchanan, M. A., “ ‘Culteranismo’ in Calderén’s ‘La vida 
es suefio’,” HMP, 1, 545-555. 

“When one recalls that he was a court dramatist, one is struck by the 
restraint of his culteranismo.” The literary language was enriched by the 


assimilation through a great and popular poet of a sonorous and intelligible 
vocabulary. 


Gillet, J. E., “Esteban Martin (or Martinez): ‘Auto cémo 
San Juan fué concebido’ (1528),” RR, xvu, 41-64. 
Edited from an early undated edition, with introduction and notes. 
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“Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the 
of the Sixteenth Century,” HM P, 1, 443-453. 
“Perolopez Ranjel, ‘Farca a honor e reuerencia del 
glorioso nascimiento’,” PMLA, x11, 860-889. 
Early 16th century play, edited with introduction and notes. 


“The ‘Coplas del Perro de Alba’,” MP, xxu1, 

417-424. 

Two versions of coplas to which there‘are frequent literary references in the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

———— “The ‘Egloga sobrel Molino de Vascalon’,” PQ, 
v, 87-89. 

Brief dramatic composition, of the late 15th or early 16th century, tran- 
scribed from an 18th century MS. 


Hendrix, W. S., “Sancho Panza and the Comic Types of the 
Sixteenth Century,” HMP, 1, 485-494. 


All the comic devices used by Sancho, both clever and stupid, are to be found 
in the sixteenth century drama and in the continuations of the Celestina. 


Krappe, A. H., “Notes on the ‘Voces del cielo’,”” RR, xvu, 
65-68. 

Parallels in ancient literatures to a dramatic device frequently employed 
by Mira de Amescua. 

Martin, H. M., “Corneille’s ‘Androméde’ and Calderén’s 
‘Las fortunas de Perseo’,” MP, xxi, 407-415. 

Possible influence of Corneille’s play upon the Spanish dramatist, and 
erguinents in favor oi Calder6n’s ability to read Androméde in French. 

Morley, S. G., “Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope 
de Vega,” HM P, 1, 505-531. 

——— “Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de 
Vega,” RFE, xt1, 398-400. 

Additions to Professor Morley’s study from an unpublished article by 
H. Keniston. 

Northup, G. T., “Some Recovered Lines from Calderén,” 
AMP, u, 495-500. 

From Osuna MS. of Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar. 


Rennert, H. A., “Sobre Lope de Vega,” HMP, 1, 455-467. 
Biographical! and bibliographical facts and information regarding Spanish 
stage drawn from prefaces to Lope’s plays. 
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Steiner, A., “Calderén’s ‘Astrélogo fingido’ in France,” MP, 
xxiv, 27-30. 


Thomas Corneille’s Feint Astrologue indebted to Mlle de Scudéry’s Ibrahim 
ou I’Illustre Bassa as well as to Calder6n’s play. 


Education. Keniston, H., “Notes on the ‘De Liberis Educandis’ 
of Antonio de Lebrija,” HM P, 111, 126-141. 


Circumstances of composition, sources and importance. 


History. Fitz-Gerald, J. D., “Dos documentos de los Reyes 
Catélicos,” HM P, 11, 181-187. 
Novel. Bourland, C. B., “Aspectos de la vida del hogar en el 
siglo xvii segin las novelas de dofia Mariana de Carabajal y 
Saavedra,” HMP, u, 331-368. 
Harrison, T. P., “A Probable Source of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster,’”” PMLA, x1, 294-303, 
Alonso Pérez’s continuation of the Diana. 


“Bartholomew Yong, Translator,’ MLR, xxI1, 
129-139. 
Details regarding early English translation of the Diana. 


——. “Concerning Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Montemayor’s Diana,” MLN, xu, 251-252. 
Argues in favor of Shakespeare’s use of the Diana. 


Lathrop, H. B., “In Praise of Cervantes,” (Essays in Memory 
of Barrett Wendell, 171-187). 

Olmsted, E. W., “Story of ‘Grisel and Mirabella’,’” HMP, 
1, 369-373. 


Bibliographical notes and influence on foreign literatures. 


Place, E. B., Manual elemental de novelistica espanola 
(Madrid, 133 pp.). 
Outline of development of novela corta during Golden Age. 


“Salas Barbadillo, Satirist,’ RR, 230-242. 
“Una nota sobre las fuentes espafiolas de ‘Les 

Nouvelles’ de Nicolas Lancelot,” RFE, x1, 65-66. 
Originals by Francisco de Lugo y Davila and Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses. 


Spence, L., ““Marlowe’s Sources on ‘Tamburlaine I’,” MP, 
XXIV, 181-199. 
Further evidence of influence of Mexfa’s Silva de varia leccién. 
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Poetry. Crawford, J. P. W., “Notes on Three Sonnets of 
Boscan,” MLN, 102-105. (Adaptations from Petrarch.) 


“Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,” HMP, u, 
431-446. 
Biographical data found in poetry, and borrowings from Italian and Neo- 
Latin verse. 


Schevill, R., “Lainez, Figueroa and Cervantes,” HMP, 1, 
425-441. 

Study of Lafnez’s verse based upon Paris MS. and relationship to poetry 
of Cervantes and Francisco de Figueroa. 


Van Horne, J., “The Moors in Epic Retrospect,” Hisp, 
Ix, 313-324. 
Attitude of Spanish narrative poets of the sixteenth century toward the 
Moors. 
IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 


Adams, N. B., “Notes on Spanish Plays at the Beginning of 
the Romantic Period,” RR, xv, 128-142. 


“Sidelights on the Spanish Theaters in the Eighteen- 

Thirties,” Hisp, rx, 1-12. 

Financial rewards of authors, pay of actors, etc. 

Barja, C., En torno al lirismo gallego del siglo XIX (Smith, 
149 pp.). 

Historical and popular bases for the revival of the Galician lyric, and detailed 
study of principal poets beginning with Rosalfa de Castro. 

Barlow, J. W., “‘Zorrilla’s indebtedness to Zamora,” RR, 
xvil, 303-318. 

Influence of No hay deuda que no se pague, y convidado de piedra upon Don 


Juan Tenorio. 


Glascock, C. C., ‘‘ ‘La quimera’ by Emilia Pardo Bazan,” 
Hisp, 1x, 86-94. 


Two Modern S panish Novelists: Emilia Pardo 
Bazén and Armando Palacio Valdés (Texas, 87 pp.). 


Gonzalez, M. P., “A propésito del ultimo libro de Azorin,” 
MLJ, x, 299-304. 


Critique of Una hora de Espafia. 
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Hespelt, E. H., “A Second Pseudonym of Cecilia Béhl de 
Arrom,” MLN, 123-125. 
Use on at least one occasion of the name Leén de Lara. 


Mays, M., “A Sociological Interpretation of the Works of 
José Maria de Pereda,” (Culver-Stockton Quarterly, 11). 

Morley, S. G., “José Echegaray,” ( University of California 
Chronicle, 1925, 368-379). 


V. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Gonzalez, M. P., “La mds afortunada imitacién del ‘Quijote’,” 
Hisp, 1x, 275-283. 
Don Juan Montalvo’s Capitulos que se le olvidaron a Cer- 


vantes. 

Meléndez, C., Amado Nervo (Instituto de las Espamas, 
83 pp.). 

Onis, F. de, “El ‘Martin Fierro’ y la poesia tradicional,” 
HMP, u, 403-416. 

Genesis of Martin Fierro as threwing light on the origin of popular poetry. 


Schons, D., “Some Obscure Points in the Life of Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz,’”’ MP, xxiv, 141-162. 

Spell, J. R., “The Educational Views of Fernaindez de 
Lizardi,” Hisp, 1x, 259-274. 

“Fernandez de Lizardi: The Mexican Feijéo,” 

RR, 338-348. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. “José Ingenieros (1877-1925) ” (South- 
western Political and Social Science Quarterly. v1). 


VI. FOLE. LORE AND LEGEND 


Espinosa A. M. “Los romances tradicionales en California,”’ 
HMP,t, 299-313. 
Ballads representing the “verdadera tradici6n antigua espafiola de Cali- 
fornia.” 

———— “Spanish Folk-Lore in New Mexico,” (New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., 1, 135-155. 

Outline of problems with illustrative material. 


Gillet, J. E., “Traces of the Judas Legend in Spain,” R Hi, 
316-344. 
Judas in Spanish folk-lore and in three plays. 
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Krappe, A. H., ‘Une Version orientale de la légende de 
Rodrigue, dernier roi visigoth,” BHi, xxvi, 176-179. 

Analogue of Persian origin. 

Krumpelmann, J. T., ““Goethe’s Faust, 4203-4205,” MLN, 
xu, 107-114. 


Possible influence of Catalan story of resurrection of Riquilda upon Gret- 
chen’s vision in the Walpurgisnacht scene. 


J. P. WickeRsHAM CRAWFORD 


V. ITALIAN 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Roselli, B. ‘Tu,’ ‘Lei’ and ‘voi’,”’ Ital, 111, 49-53. 
Vaughan, H. H., “The Partitive Construction in Italian,” 
Ttal, 1, 5-6. 


II. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Dante. Austin, H. D., “Dante Notes (VIII). Three Guidos,” 
MLN, 364-370. 
Interprets Purgatorio XI, 97-99: “The fame of Guido Guinizelli has super- 
seded that of Guittone d’Arezzo, and perhaps there is now living a third Guido— 
Guido Cavalcanti—who will cause them both to be forgotten.” 


Boyers, H., ‘Cleavage in Bertran de Born and Dante,” MP, 
xxiv, 1-3. 

Punishment of bodily cleavage meted to sowers of discord in Inferno, Canto 
XXVIII suggested by frequent ¢llusions to cleavage found in works of Bertran. 


‘Dana, H. W. L., “The Six Centuries since Dante.” (Essays 
in Memory of Barrett Wendell, 43-60). 


Ideas held dear by Dante that have been challenged by the modern world— 
and what survives. 


Gilbert, A. H., Dante’s Conception of Justice (Duke, 1925, 
231 pp.). 
Explanation of the concrete and imaginative presentation of justice in the 


Divine Comedy based upon the commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
fifth book of Aristotle’s Ethics. 


Grandgent, C. H., “New Renderings of Dante,” Jtal, 11, 
21-23. 


Metrical forms used in English translations of the Divine Comedy. 
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——— “‘Quid Ploras?’” (Reports of Dante Society, 
Cambridge. 1926, 8-18). 

Eternity of infernal punishment and the attitude of the blessed toward 
the damned. 


Johnston, O. M., “Interpretation of the First Canto of 


Dante’s Divina Commedia,” PQ, v, 34-43. 

“The first canto serves as a general introduction to the poem, and is therefore 
to be regarded as an outline of the main facts contained in it. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, the dark wood ....prefigures the Inferno, the sunlit hill 
represents the Mountain of Purgatory, and the sun is a symbol of Paradise.” 


Moore, O. H., The Young King Henry Plantagenet (1155- 
1183), in History, Literature and Tradition (Ohio State, 1925, 
107 pp.). 

Biographical material, the reading ‘Re giovane’ in Dante’s Inferno, and the 
legend of Bertran de Born and the Young King after Dante’s time. 

Renzulli, M., Dante nella Letteratura Inglese (Florence, 
160 pp.). 

Shaw, J. E., “The ‘Donna Angelicata’ in The Ring and the 
Book,” PMLA, xu, 55-81. 

Association of Mrs. Browning with Beatrice in the poet’s mind sufficient 
to explain the transformation of Pompilia. Browning’s theory of love funda- 
mentally identical with that of Dante. 

Wilkins, E. H., “The Prologue of the Divine Comedy,” 
(Reports of Dante Society, Cambridge, 1926, 1-7). 

The first two cantos constitute Dante’s prologue to the Divine Comedy 
and there is no special prologue to the Inferno. 

Petrarch. Crawford, J. P. W., “Notes on Three Sonnets of 
MLN, x11, 102-105. (Adaptations from Petrarch.) 
Wilkins, E. H., “The Pre-Chigi Form of the ‘Canzoniere’ 

of Petrarch,” MP, xxi, 257-272. 

Relationship of the Chigi form to a still earlier (and now lost) form of the 
Canzoniere in much the same way that the final form is related to the Chigi 
form. 

Boccaccio. Coulter, C. C., “Boccaccio’s Acquaintance with 
Homer,” PQ, v, 44-53. 

Extent of Boccaccio’s knowledge of Greek and use made by him of Leonzio 
Pilato’s Latin version of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Farnham, W., “The ‘Merchant’s Tale’ in Chaucer Junior,” 
MLN, xu 392-396. (Influence of Boccaccio.) 
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Harrison T. P., “Bartholomew Yong, Translator,” MLR, 
xx1, 129-139. (Translator of Fiammetta.) 
Place, E. B., Manual elemental de noveltstica espafola, 
(Madrid). 
Influence of the Decameron on the Spanish short story. 
Miscellaneous. Thorndike, L., “The ‘De Constitutione Mundi’ 
of John Michael Albert of Carrara,” RR, xvi, 193-216. 
“Medicine versus Law in Late Medieval and 
Medicean Florence,” RR, xvu1, 8-31. 
Analysis of treatises by Coluccio Salutati, John Baldus, John of Arezzo 
and Poggio Bracciolini. 
“Relations of the Inquisitior to Peter of Abano and 
Cecco D’Ascoli,” Spec, 1, 338-343. 
Thornton, H. H., “The Poems ascribed to Frederick II and 
‘Rex Fredericus’,” Spec, 1, 87-100. 
Critical edition of four poems. 
“The Poems ascribed to King Enzo,” Spec, 1, 


398-409. 
Critical edition of three poems and a fragment. 


Ill. LITERATURE IN THE CINQUECENTO 

Comedy. Wright, L. B., “Will Kemp and the ‘Commedia dell 

l’Arte’,” MLN, xu, 516-520. 

Most famous of Shakespearean clowns was familiar with methods of Italian 
comedians. 
Criticism. Bullock, W. ©., ‘Italian Sixteenth-Century Criti- 

cism,” MLN, 254-263. 

Bibliography of treatises on literary criticism. 

Pope, E. F., “Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of the 
Faerie Queene,” PMLA, xu1, 575-619. 
Poetry. Bullock, W. L., “The Lyric Innovations of Giovanni 

della Casa,” PMLA, x1, 82-90. 

Metrical innovations credited to him are found to a notable degree in 
Petrarch and Bembo. 

Bush, J. N. D., “Two Poems by Henry Reynolds,” MLN, 
510-513. 

Influence of Anguillara’s version of the Metamorphoses. 

Crawford, j. P. W., “Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,” 
HMP, ut, 431-446. (Borrowings from Italian poets.) 
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Forsythe, R. S., “Notes on The Spanish Tragedy,” PQ, 
v, 80-84. 
Influence of a sonnet by Panfilo Sasso. 


Gilbert, A. H., ““The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,” 
MLN, xu, 36-40. 


Denies influence of Anello Paulilli’s I] Giuditio di Paride, and suggests 
Ovid’s Heroides, Euripides and Italian pastoral drama as more probable sources. 


Merrill, R. V., “A note on the Italian Genealogy of Du 
Bellay’s ‘Olive,’ Sonnet CXIII,” MP, xxiv, 163-166. 

Relationship with a sonnet of Daniello, a passage in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, 
and a sonnet of Petrarch. 

Padelford, A. M., and O’Connor, M., ‘“‘Spenser’s Use of the 
St. George Legend,” SP, xxi, 142-156. 

Influence of Battista Mantovano’s poem on St. George. 


Pope, E. F., ‘The Critical Background of the Spenserian 
Stanza,” MP, xxiv, 31-53. 
“The theory is offered that Spenser turned to Italian sources for his metric 
scheme..... For stanzaic form his direct model was the nine-line madrigal 

recognized by all critics as a stanzaic form of ferza rima.” 
Steiner, A., ‘‘Glosses on Du Bellay,”’ MP, xxiv, 168-171. 


Influence of Girolamo Angeriano upon Du Bellay’s Conditions du vray Potte 
and certain passages of the Deffence. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM !800 


Altrocchi, R., “Scott, Manzoni, Rovani,’” ML N, 175-176. 


Verbal parallel found in Peveril of the Peak and I Promessi Sposi, and de- 
veloped in Rovani’s Cento Anni. 


Brovedani, J. H., Aspetti di Letteratura Contemporanea Ital- 
iana attraverso le opere e la critica (Kingston, Ontario, 157 
pp.). 

Studies on Grazia Deledda, Guido da Verona, Pirandello and Verga. 

Vittorini, D., “La Primitivita nella Poesia Contemporanea 
in Italia,” MLJ, x1, 139-41. 


V. FOLK LORE AND LEGEND 


Krappe, A. H., “La Leggenda della ‘bocca della verita’,”’ 
( Nuovi Studi Medievali, 1, 6 pp.). 
Oriental origin, and came to Italy from Asia Minor. 
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——— “Un Paralléle oriental de la légende de |’ Empereur 
Trajan et du Pape Grégoire le Grand,” (Moyen Age, xxvul, 
85-92). 

’ An old Christian legend current in the Orient before the coming of Islam. 
J. P. WickersHaAm CRAWFORD 


VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES © 
I. PHILOLOGY 


Bradley, F. W., The Verbal -zen in Germanic (Chicago Dis- 
sertation). 


Collitz, Hermann, “Weg, ‘Die Wand’—Ein Beitrag zur deut- 
schen Wortkunde,” (GR, 1, 40-46). 
Connects ‘Weg’ in this meaning with Gothic -waddjus, ON veggr, etc., and 
attributes its use in Erfurt to Low Franconian colonists. 
“A Century of Grimm’s Law” (Lang, u, 174- 
183). 
Passes in critical review the various theories concerning the sound shifting. 
Owen, Francis, The Origin of Alliteration as a Device of Poetique 
Technique in Germanic Verse. (Chicago Dissertation.) 
Roedder, E. C., “Linguistic Geography” (GR, 1, 281-308). 


Excellent discussion of the problems of dialects and of the works dealing 
with the subject. 


Prokosch, E., “The Hypothesis of a Pre-Germanic Substratum”’ 


(GR 1 47-71). 
_ An ingenious attempt to disprove the theory implied in the title. 


Sturtevant, A. M., “Zum Fugenvokal in Westgermanischen 
Kompositis” (MLN, xu, 188-192). 
1. Gudo-webbi is a genitive plural compound. 2. The Fugenvokal in OHG 
names compounded with gund is secondary. 


Walters, Emma E., The Inflection of the Indo-European Words 
of Relationship in Germanic (Johns Hopkins Dissertation). 

Wood, F. A., “Some Revised Etymologies (M P, xx1v, 215-220). 
Discusses the etymology of Gothic gairrus, kaurus, taihun, tekan, kunawida 

and of ON hedinn, Norw. Tagg, in addition to various English words. 

Zeydel, E. H., “The German Language in the Prussian Academy 
of Science,” (PMLA, xu1, 126-150). 
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Shows how Frederick the Great by his French predilections prevented the 
introduction of German into the Academy and traces the gradual triumph 
of German over French. 


GorTHIC 
Sturtevant, A. M., “The Imperative Use of the Gothic In- 


finitive haban Luke ix, 3,” (MLN, x11, 382-384). 
The use is a native Gothic idiom, though not found elsewhere. 


HicH GERMAN 
Wood, F. A., ‘“‘“Notes on Old High German Texts,” (SP, xx1m1, 

385-386). 

1, In Trier Capitulare he considers retliche to be redeliche not rehtliche; 
muzzunga =immunitas. 2. Emendations of words in Lied vom heiligen Georg. 
3. Emendation of line 27 of Hildebrandalied to read feheta, not fehta; also gives 
his idea of the ending of the poem. 

Minpte GERMAN 
Bell, C. H., ““Middle High German zitarie and zitterie,” (MLN, 

xu, 43-44). 

An instance of the older form of modern German Zither occurring in jingeren 
Titurel, whereas Kluge states that it does not occur in MHG. 

NorsE 
Dieserud, Juul, “Norse and Norseman versus Norwegian” 
(SS, 233-238). 
Clears up the confusion in the use of the terms. 


Flom, Geo. T., “Old Norse ‘Fram,’ ‘Gleaning’” (JEGP, 

xxv, 299-329). 

A study of twenty semantic changes through which the word has passed. 
Larson, Henning, “‘Tvfbytna”’ (SS, 1x, 18-20). 

Connects this Icelandic word meaning ‘a bottomless lake’ with the Swedish 
lake Tovdbottnetjirnen, ‘the lake with two bottoms.’ 


Sturtevant, A. M., “Some Old Norse Etymologies” (MLN, 
XLI, 370-375). 
Etymology of sixteen Norse words. 


NORWEGIAN 


Flom, Geo. T., “Some Dialect Names of Fauna and Flora in 
Strom’s Sondmors Beskrivelse, I, 1762,” (GR, 1, 259-268). 
Discussion of several unusual dialect words not found in Aasen’s dictionary- 
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SWEDISH 


Langenfelt, Gosta, “Swedish Explorers into Anglo-Saxon” 
(SS, 1x, 25-30). 
Brief account of work done in English philology by Swedish scholars. 


LITERATURE 
Goraic 


Friedrichsen, G. W. S., Gothic Version of the Gospels (Oxford), 
A study of the style and textual history. 


GERMAN 


Eilhart. L. E., Winfrey, The Courtly Elements in Eilhart von 
Oberge’s Tristan (Chicago Dissertation). 

Epic. F. W. Kaufmann, Der Monolog im mittelalterlichen Epos 
(Chicago Dissertation). 

Spielmannsdichtung. G. F. Lussky, ‘Die Frauen in der mhd. 
Spielmannsdichtung” ( Hoklfeld Volume, pp. 118-147). 
Investigation of the character of women and the relation between the sexes 

and of other points in three typical minstrel epics and a comparison of the 

results with courtly and popular epics. The study does not furnish us with 
any new information and is misleading as the writer does not distinguish between 
general cases and special instances. 

Trimberg. Leo Behrendt, The Ethical Teaching of Hugo of 
Trimberg (Catholic Univ. Wash. dissertation). 

Study of the Renner to discover Hugo’s Weltanschauung and his attitude 
toward the seven deadly sins, the clergy and the nobility. He denies that Hugo 
is a forerunner of Luther. 

Wolfram. EE. K. Heller, “Wolfram’s Relationship to the 
Crestien Manuscripts” (MLN, x11, 520-523). 

Quotations to show that the Mons MS. stands closer to Parzival than MS 
Paris 794. 

Earty New German 


Franck. Kuno Francke, ‘‘The Place of Sebastian Franck and 
Jacob Boehme in the History of German Literature” (GR, 
1, 4-20). 

Admirable analysis of these two mystics who are usually neglected by 
histories of literature, pointing out the similarity of their ideas to those of 

Goethe in Faust. 
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Gryphius. M. B. Evans, ‘“‘The Attitude of Andreas Gryphius 
Toward the Supernatural” ( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 97-106). 


Shows how frequent was Gryphius’ use of certain traits of tue Renaissance 
drama, such as magic, premonitions, prophetic dreams and ghosts, while not 
really believing in them. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Bodmer. C. H. Ibershoff, “Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Klopstock”’ 
(PMLA, x11, 151-160). 
Points out the influence of the Messias on Noah. 


——— “Whiston as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah” (SP, 
522-528). 

Bodmer influenced by Whiston’s theory that the flood was caused by the 
earth’s becoming involved in a comet’s tail and atmosphere. 


“Bodmer and Thompson’s Seasons” (MLN, xt, 
29-32). 
Episode of Japhet’s meeting the three daughters of Sipha influenced by an 
episode in Thompson. 
“‘Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Voltaire” (MP, xx111, 
83-87). 
Shows how Bodmer makes use of Voltaire’s play Le fanatisme ou Mahomet 
le prophéte for an episode of his Noah. 
Swiss Poets. E. A. Kubler, Die Entwickelung des Naturgefiihls 
in der deutsch-schweizerischen Literatur (Cornell diss.). 
Haller. L. M. Price, ‘Haller and English Theology” (PMLA, 
XLI, 942-954). 
Suggests William King, archbishop of Dublin and Samuel Clark, an 
English divine, as possible influences or Haller. 
Hagedorn. Bertha R. Coffman, “Note on Hagedorn’s and 
Haller’s German and English Relations’ (MLN, xt, 
387-388). 


Corrects the error of H. M. Jones that Hagedorn’s poems did not appear 
until 1750, whereas they appeared 1729. 


Klopstock. E. H. Zeydel, “An Unpublished Letter of Klop- 
stock” (GR, 1, 93-95). 
Comments on the persons mentioned in a letter from Hamburg addressed 


to Herrn Pastor Briickner and seeks to determine the date by a reference to 
Voss. 
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Wieland. J. C. Blankenagel, “The Island Scene in Wieland’s 
Oberon” (PMLA, x11, 161-166). 


Points out how much more serious this episode is than the rest of the poem 
and discusses its kinship to the many Robinsonaden. 


Herder. Martin Schutze, “Herder’s Conception of ‘Bild’ ” 
(GR, 1, 21-35). 
Defines ‘Image’ and classifies different types of philosophy by means of it. 


Lessing. P. P. Kies, “Sources and Model of Miss Sara Samp- 
son” (MP, xxiv, 65-90). 
Denies the dependence of Lessing’s play on Lillo’s The London Merchant, 
as usually stated, and seeks to prove that it is based on Shadwell’s The Squire 
of Alsatia, Charles Johnson’s Caeli~ and Mrs. Centlivre’s The Perjured Husband. 


Storm and Stress. E. H. Zeydel, Early References to Storm and 
Stress in German Literature (Indiana University Studies, 
No. 17). 


Copious quotations from histories of literature and from 18th century 
writers to prove that Sturm und Drang was used as a slogan as early as 1777, 


but did not become the fixed standard phrase for the period until the time of 
Scherer. 


Otto Koischwitz, “Das Bihnenbild im Sturm und Drang 
Drama, eine theatergeschichtliche Skizze” (GR, 1, 96-114). 

Admirable article calling attention to the frequent change of scene, frequent 
use of window, mirror, piano and the predominance of populace and night 
scenes. 


Classical Age. L. A. Willoughby, The Classical Age of German 
Literature, 1748-1805, (Oxford). 
Klenze, Camillo von, Goethe to Hauptmann, Studies in a Chang- 
ing Culture (Viking Press). 
Five essays on various phases of Romanticism, Realism and Naturalism 
from the 17th to the 20th century. 
Goethe 
Clavigo. Ernst Feise, “Zum Problem von Goethe’s Clavigo”’ 
(Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 107-117). 


Compares the character of Clavigo with that of Weisslingen in Gotz and 
finds that both are romantic with an inferiority complex; also traces the attitude 
of Gétz and Beaumarchais to Goethe’s jealousy of his sister Cornelia. 
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Faust. J. F. Krumpelmann, ‘‘Goethe’s Faust 4203-4205” 
(MLN xut, 107-114). 


Suggestion that the red line around Gretchen’s neck was taken from the 
account of the resurrected Riquilda of Montserrat. 


E. Prokosch, “Rhythmus und Personlichkeit in Goethe’s 
Faust” ( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 184-216). 
Deviations from Knittelvers are discussed. Lines of five and six stresses are 


used to indicate a dwelling on a thought or an emotion; short lines express 
impulsive moods; hovering accent and Auftakt are also treated. 


Wm. A. Speck, “George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust’ 
(PMLA, xu1, 167-178). 

First treats the question as to whether Borrow used the German original in 
translating Klinger’s Faust; also gives sample translations of various scenes of 
Goethe’s Faust indicating Borrow’s familiarity with the poem and his excellent 
knowledge of German. 


James Davies, ‘‘Earliest Musical Setting to Goethe’s Faust” 
(J EGP, xxv, 517-530). 

Sketches at some length Goethe’s desire to have Faust set to music, Zelter’s 
refuse] and finally Prince Radziwill’s setting, written under the scrutiny of 
both Goethe and Zelter. 


G. W. H. Van der Smissen, Goethe’s Faust, done into Eng- 
lish verse in the original metres with commentary and notes, 
introduction by Robert Falconer (Dutton). 


Iphigenie. B. Q. Morgan, “Three Translations of Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris ( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 148-168). 


Scholarly comparison of the translations of Judge Tucker, Anna Swanwick 
and Mrs. Dowden which he considers to be the best. 


Werther. Ernest Feise, ““Goethes Werther als nervéser Char- 

akter” (GR, 1, 185-253). 

Interesting discussion of various neurotic phases of Werther’s character, 
such as inferiority complex, self pity, dilletantism and sentimentality; also 
treats of similar traits in Goethe’s nature. 

Wilhelm Meister. Wm. Diamond, ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Inter- 

pretation of Hamlet” (MP, xxum1, 89-101). 

Claims that the interpretation of Hamlet’s character, as given by Goethe, 
as a weakling, lacking energy to act, which has been accepted by Coleridge, 


the Romantic School and the great majority of critics is false and due to the 
character of Wilhelm Meister himself. 
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Schiller 

Don Carlos. A. C. Maler, “Zur Methodik der literargeschicht- 
lichen Forschung” (GR, 1, 314-335). 

Objects to the method of seeking borrowings, influences and plagiarisms 
and shows by a critical analysis of Schiller’s Don Carlos the best method of 
literary criticism. 

Jungfrau von Orleans. J. C. Blankenagel, ““Shaw’s Saint Joan 
and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans” (J EGP, xxv, 379-392). 
Excellent comparison of Schiller’s romantic conception of the Maid with 

Shaw’s rationalistic portrayal. 

Maria Stuart. E. C. Roedder, “Blatter aus meiner Schiller- 
mappe”’ ( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 247-268). 

Discussion of when Mary’s desire to live gives way to a willingness to die; 
also interprets the titles of three projected dramas of Schiller. 


Biirger. B. J. Vos, “An Unpublished Letter of Biirger” (GR, 
I, 36-39). 
Publishes and comments on a letter dated Wéllmershausen, Feb. 16, 1778. 


Romantic School 


Romanticism. Philipp Seiberth, “Romanticism” (GR, 1, 
336-343). 
Discussion of the psychology of Romanticism which he decides is Lebens- 
verneinung, as distinguished from Realism-Lebensbejahung; negation as opposed 
to affirmation. 


Peter Hagboldt, The Specific Environment of Romanticism 
(Abstracts of Theses, Univ. of Chicago, Humanistic Series, 
vol. 11, 359-362). 


Discussion of the economic, political and social conditions which caused the 
Romantic movement. 


Novalis. F. W. J. Heuser, “Hauptmann und Novalis” (GR, 1, 
125-131). 


Points out several instances in which he believes Hauptmann to have been 
influenced by Novalis and shows the similarity of their views. 


Fr. Schlegel. T. M. Campbell, ‘‘Friedrich Schlegel’s Apostasy 
and the Europa” (MLN, x11, 86-96). 


Discussion of the influence of the Catholic religion on Schlegel’s aesthetic 
essays in the periodical named. 
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Tieck. E. H. Zeydel, ‘A Note on Tieck’s Early Romanticism” 
(MLN, xt, 444-449). 
Shows that Tieck was romantic from his early youth. 

Kleist. J. C. Blankenagel, ‘Heinrich von Kleist und Wieland”’ 
(J EGP, xxv, 54-65). 
Comparison of the rationalistic philosophies of the two poets. 


“Heinrich von Kleist’s Pursuit of Happiness’ 

( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 25-46). 

Careful collection of the utterances of the unfortunate poet showing how 
persistently he clings to his idea of happiness, though continually rebuffed. 

F. Bruns, “Die Motivierung aus dem Unbewussten bei 

Heinrich von Kleist” ( Hohifeld Volume, pp. 47-77.) 

An attempt to explain three of Kleist’s dramas by Freud’s theory of psycho- 
analysis. One is tempted to exclaim with Walther von der Vogelweide: Dé 
hoeret ouch geloube zuo. 

G. M. Howe, “Heinrich von Kleists Lehrjahre” (PMLA, 

975-1004). 


Treats in detail this little known period of Kleist’s life 1799-1801, which 
was negative from the standpoint of poetic creation, but during which he freed 
himself from the fetters of family and class conventions and from false and 
subversive ideals. Among these liberations the writer includes the breaking 
of his engagement with Wilhelmina von Zenge. 


Chamisso. S. Liptzin, ‘““(Chamisso as a Social Poet” (PQ, v, 

235-241). 

Brief review of Chamisso’s poems showing the poet’s interest in the lower 
classes and in new inventions such as the steam engine and the railroad. 
Hoffmann. E. G. Gudde, “E. Th. A. Hoffmann’s Reception in 

England” (PMLA, xt1, 1005-1010). 


Interesting account of the cold reception accorded the German poet, by 
Scott, Carlyle and other English writers and reviewers. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Heine. C. H. Ibershoff, ‘Heine’s Harzreise Once More” 
(PQ, v, 54-55). 
Still contends that Heine was indebted to an old poem on Géttingen for 
his juxtaposition of ‘sausages’ and ‘university.’ 
“Lichtenberg’s Wiirste Bibliothek” (PQ, v, 282). 


States that he has discovered a poem by Lichtenberg, professor in Géttingen 
which contains the juxtaposition used by Heine. 
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J. B. Liljegren, ‘““Heine’s Doppelganger” (ML N, 115-116). 
Suggests that this poem may have been written under the influence of a 
scene in Hoffmann’s Kater Murr. : 
Franz Schneider, “Ich hatte einst ein schénes Vaterland” 
(PQ, v, 56-57). 
Calls attention to the interpolation of a third stanza in Heine’s poem in 
Edward Lassen’s Selected Songs. 
Gutzkow. Franz Schneider, “Gutzkows Wally und D. F. 
Strauss’ das Leben Jesu, Eine Richtigstellung’ (GR, 1, 
115-119). 


Proves that Gutzkow’s novel was nut inspired by the work of Strauss. 


Hebbel. T. M. Campbell, “History as Costume in Hebbel’s 

Dramas” (MLN, xu, 489-495). 

Brief analysis of Hebbel’s dramas, showing that they fall into two classes 
one historical in the conventional sense, the other essentially modern, but in 
historical costume. 

Henry Brennecke, Voluntaristic Ideas in the Dramas and 

Aesthetic Writings of Friedrich Hebbel (New York Univ. 

Diss.). 

Ludwig. Walter Silz, “Nature in the Tales of Otto Ludwig” 

(MLN, xu, 8-13). 

Frequent allusions to nature and personifications of nature. 


Storm. A. E, Lussky, “George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss 
ant: Storm’s Immensee’”’ (MLJ, x, 431-433). 
Calls attention to certain similarities and comes to the conclusion that George 
Eliot was probably influenced by Storm’s tale. 
A. W. Porterfield, “Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre and Im- 
mensee’”’ (MLN, x1, 513-516). 
Immensee a conscious imitation of the early part of Goethe’s novel. 


Heyse. Ernst Rose, ‘Das Soziale Empfinden Paul Heyses” 

(GR, 1, 344-359). 

Shows that Heyse, far from being a type of the individualist, was interested 
in social problems and depicted the life of the working classes more and more 
in his later works. 

Kinkel. Sol. Liptzin, “Gottfried Kinkel and Hermann Senning” 

(GR, 1, 120-124). 
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Brief account of these two revolutionary poets and publication of an hitherto 
unknown poem of Senning on Kinkel and of a letter of Kinkel replying to 
Senning. 

Dilthey. Julius Goebel, “Wilhelm Dilthey and the Source of 

Literary History” (J EGP, xxv, 145-156). 

Reviews the impression produced by Dilthey’s work Einleitung in die 
Geisteswissenschaften, 1883, his success in freeing the mental sciences from 
natural science, his new psychological method and his two concepts Erlebnis 
and Verstehen and their importance in the development of the science of literary 
history. 

Hilty. H. Z. Kip, “Five Unpublished Letters by Carl Hilty” 

(PQ, v, 70-77). 

Letters written by Professor Hilty, Rector of the University of Berne to 


F. W. Holls, a member of the American delegation to the First Peace Conf 
at the Hague. . 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Hauptmann. J. C. Blankenagel, “Alfred Zimmermann as a 
source of Hauptmann’s Weber” (MLN, xu1, 242-248). 


Shows how Hauptmann made good use of the facts given by Zimmermann 
in his work entitled Bliite und Verfall des Leinengewebes in Schlesien which 
appeared in 1885. 


G. C. Cast, “The Religious Views of Gerhart Hauptmann 
as Reflected in his Works” ( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 78-96). 


Proves by quotations from Hauptmann’s works that the poet is deeply 
religious but not orthodox, that his religion is one of light and love and joy. 


See also “Romantic School’’—Novalis 

Fiction and Drama. E. T. Moline, Freireligidse Anschauungen 
im Roman und Drama der neueren deutschen Literatur 1885- 
1914 (Wisconsin Diss.). 

Drama. Marian P. Whitney, ““Germany’s Contribution to the 
Modern Drama” (MLJ, x1, 79-84). 


Gives a list of twelve plays voted to be the most representative in modern 
German literature. 


Fiction. Lilian L. Stroebe, “German Fiction since the War” 
(MLJ, x, 491-494). 


Brief mention of novels by Viebig, Kellermann, Bloem, Wassermann and 
others. 
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Gates, C. E. The Critical Attitude of Contemporary German 
Literature in the Age of William II. (Cornell Diss.). 


Liliencron. A. H. Krappe, ‘The Source of Detlev von Lilien- 
_cron’s Abschied” (J EGP, xxv, 79-83). 
Traces the poem back to a fable of Aesop and gives also a French and an 
Alsatian version. 
Mann. Wm. Dehorn, “Thomas Mann, eine philosophisch- 
literarische Skizze.” (J EGP, xxv, 330-361). 


Study of the romantic and realistic elements of Mann’s novels and of the 
influence of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche on him. 


Spitteler. H. S. Cannon, “Rhyme and Alliteration in Carl 
Spitteler” (MP, xx111, 189-200). 
Brief study showing Spitteler’s carelessness in rhyming, his excessive use 
of alliteration and his frequent use of enjambement. 


LITERARY RELATIONS 


Goethe and Anatole France. A. W. Aron, “Anatole France 
and Goethe” ( Hohlfeld Voluiie, pp. 7-24). 


Excellent study of the admiration of the French writer for Goethe and of 
the influence of the great German poet on him. 


Goethe and Hoffmann. Max Rudwin, Satan et le Satanisme 
dans l’oeuvre de Victor Hugo, Paris, 1926. 


Contains a chapter dealing with the influence of Goethe and Hoffmann 
on Victor Hugo and the French Romantic School. 


Richardson. L. M. Price, ‘“‘On the Reception of Richardson in 
Germany” (J EGP, xxv, 7-33). 


Detailed discussion of the translations of Richardson’s novels, the cool recep- 
tion given to Pamela and the warm one to Clarissa and Grandison. 


English Romanticists. F. W. Stokes, German Influence in the 


English Romantic Period 1788-1818. 
Influence on Scott, Coleridge, Shelly and Byron. 


Carlyle and Richter. Th. Geissendoerfer, “Carlyle and Jean 
Paul Richter” (JEGP, xxv, 540-553). 
Excellent discussion of Carlyle’s admiration for Jean Paul, as evinced in his 
essays, and of the latter’s influence on Sartor Resartus and on Carlyle’s style 
and humor in general. 
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America. P. C. Weber, America in Imaginative German Litera- 
ture in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (Columbia 
Univ. Press). 

Discussion of the attitude toward America in the various schools of German 
literature from The Storm and Stress period down to Young Germany. 


Zedlitz. J. F. L. Raschen, “Zedlitz and Barthelmy, a Study in 
Literary Relations” (GR, 1, 254-258). 
Discussion of the Napoleon cult and Zedlitz’ relation to it. 


Longfellow. J. T. Krumpelmann, “Longfellow’s Golden Legend 
and the Armer Heinrich Theme in Modern German Litera- 
ture” (J EGP, xxv, 173-192). 


Seeks to prove the dependence of Hauptmann and others who treated this 
theme on Longfellow’s poem. 


Whitman. Anna Jacobsen, “Walt Whitman in Germany since 

1914” (GR, 1, 132-141). 

Shows how Whitman was discovered by the working class and the socialists 
at the beginning of the war and was hailed first as a singer of war; later, however, 
of peace and as the poet of democracy. Further how he has inspired poems 
since the war and gained as an admirer the aristocrat Thomas Mann. 


Tolstoi and Kroeger. C. M. Purin, “Tolstoi und Kroeger: 
eine Darstellung ihrer literarischen Beziehungen”’ ( Hohl- 
feld Volume, pp. 217-245). 


Able discussion of the influence of the Great Russian writer on the Holstein 
novelist, which is strong except in the sphere of theories of art. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Rothensteiner, J. E., Die literarische Wirksamkeit der deutsch- 


amerikanischen Katholiken, Literarisch-historische Skizze 


(The author, 1911 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis). 

Cronau, Rudolf, Die Deutschen als Griinder von New Amsterdam- 
New York und als Urheber und Trager der amerikanischen 
Fretheitsbestrebungen (Heiss Co. N. Y.). 

Gehring, Albert, “The German-American as a Citizen” (Open 
Court, xt, 46-55). 

Seeks to show by statistics that our citizens of German ancestry have always 
ranked high in loyalty and patriotism. 
OLD NORSE 


Cawley, F. S., A Note on Two Fragments of Arnérr Jarlaskald 
(SS, tx, 13-17). 
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Discussion of the authorship of two fragments of the Younger Edda. 
Hollander, L. M., “‘The Didactic Purpose of Some Eddic Lays” 
(GR, 1, 72-85). 
Opposes Miss Philpott’s theory of the ritual or dramatic origin of the lays 
and claims that they have a didactic or gnomic purpose. 
Krappe, A. H., “An Oriental Source of the Icelandic Version of 
Godfather Death” (SS, 113-115). 
French version of the Arabian Nights as source. 


Malone, H. W., Norse Stories retold from the Edda. 


Hermannsson, Halidér, J6% Guthmundsson and his Natural 
History of Iceland. (Cornell Univ. Islandica, No. 15). 


Hermannsson, Halidér, Eggert Olafsson, a Biographical Sketch 
(Cornell Univ. Islandica, vol. 16). 


Sturtevant, A. M. “Notes on the Poetic Edda” (SS, 1x, 31-36). 
Interpretation of ten different passages. 

Colum, P., Children of Odin. 
Stories of Norse Mythology. 

Shetelig, H., Préhistoire de la Norvége (Harvard Univ. Press). 


NGRWEGIAN 
Bjgrnson. A. M. Sturtevant, “Bjgrnson’s Mors Haender” 
(SS, 249-258). 
Excellent analysis of the romantic, realistic and socialistic elements in this 
tale. 


Ibser. R. Petsch, “Ibsen’s Life-Forms” (Open Court, xt, 82-92). 
Analysis of Ibsen according to Spangler’s types, concluding that he represents 
the ‘master man.’ 


Bojer. O. E. Rélvaag, “When a Novelist is in a Hurry” (SS, 
Ix, 61-67). 
Criticizes the sudden ending of Johan Bojer’s novel The Great Hunger. 


H. P. Lédrup, “Johan Bojer” (ASR, xtv, 207-211). 
Short biographical sketch and a critical analysis of Bojer’s writings. 
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Immigrants. Isaac Anderson, “Scandinavian Immigrants in 
Recent Fiction” (ASR, xtv, 246-248). 
Brief account of the novels of Bojer, O. E. Rélvaag and Martha Ostenso, 
dealing with the life of Scandinavian immigrants in the Northwest. 


J. O. Evjen, Scandinavian Immigrants in New York 
1630-1674. 

Valuable research work on the part played by Scandinavians in shaping 
the early history of America and containing eee of nearly two hundred 
settlers. 


New Books. Hanna A. Larsen, ‘Recent Norwegian Books” | 
(ASR, x1v, 686-690). 


Discussion of recent novels by Sigrid Undset, Peter Egge, Olav. Duun, Gabriel 
Scott and others. 


Wiers-Jenssen, Hans, Witch, a Drama translated from the 
Norwegian by John Masefield (Brentano). 


SWEDISH 


Bremer. A. B. Benson, “The Essays on Fredrika Bremer in the 
North American Review” (PMLA, xu1, 747-753). 
Reopens the question of the authorship of the third essay and decides that 
Lowell and not Longfellow, as generally supposed, was the author. 


Geijerstam. Ester H. Rapp, “Gustaf af Geijerstam in the Field 
of the Psychological Novel” (SS, vu1, 239-248). 


Seeks to show that the novelist used psychopathic motives before the time 
of Freud. 


Runeberg. C. B. Shaw, The Song: of Ensign Stdl (Stechert, 

N. Y., 1925). 

Excellent translation in the original metres of this national epic of Finland 
by Johan Runeberg. 

Strindberg. H. V. E. Palmblad, Strindberg’s Conception of 

History (Columbia Diss.) 

A thoughtful discussion of the three periods through which Strindberg 
passed: 1. early deterministic conception under the influence of Buckle and 
Darwin. 2. monistic conception—unification of history, empires and re- 
ligions. 3. belief in a guiding Providence in history—man as the tool of God. 
Tegnér. Fredrik Bédk, “Esais Tegnér” (ASR, x1v, 653-659). 

Critical estimate of the Swedish poet. 

A. M. Sturtevant, “Notes on Tegnér’s Posthumous Poems” 
(SS, rx, 1-12). 

Discusses three poems, Bin, Erotisk-fantasi and Hittebarnet. 
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“‘Aegir and the Magic Ship Ellida in Tegnér’s 
Frithiofssaga”’ (SS, 1x, 56-60). 
Traces this motif to the legend of Philemon and Baucis. 


Bible. Abel Ahlquist, ‘““‘The History of the Swedish Bible” 
(SS, 1x, 89-112). 

First installment of a long article dealing with the various versions of the 

Swedish Bible from the pre-reformation period down to 1917. 

Codex Tunsbergensis. G. T. Flom, Bogarthing Law of the 
Codex Tunsbergensis (Univ. of Illinois, Studies in Language 
and Literature, vol. 10, No. 4). 

Diplomatic edition with an introduction on the paleography and orthography. 


Lapland Legends. Valdemar Lindholm, Lapland Legends 
Retold from the Swedish by Leone de Cambrey (Yale Univ. 
Press). 

Tales of an ancient race and its great gods. 


Recent Literature. John Flodin, ‘Political Trend of Recent 
Swedish Literature in Finland” (SS, 1x, 77-88). 


Resistance to Russia, World War and Bolshevism as found in the works 
of Arvid Mérne and Bertel Gripenberg. 


DANISH 


Andersen. ‘‘A Hans Christian Andersen Manuscript” (ASR, 
97-102). 
Account of a story published in the United States but not in Denmark 


because of its political trend; together with an English translation of the tale 
under the title, King, Queen and Knave. 


Books. Julius Clausen, ‘Current Danish Books” (ASR, 


xiv, 355-361). 


A critical review of novels by Anker Larsen, Alexander Svedstrup, Anna 
Christiansen, Paul Levin, Edith Rode and others. 


FLEMISH 


Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘French Romance in Early Flemish 
Prints” (GR, 1, 168-181). 
Interesting account of Flemish and Dutch adaptations of these romances 


to accord with the new ideas of civic virtue and middle class morality, together 
with the avoidance of Fairies. 
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A HITHERTO UNPRINTED VERSION OF THE 
PASSIO SANCTZ MARGARITZ 
WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON VERNACULAR 
DERIVATIVES 


ROFESSOR GEROULD’S interesting paper on the Passio 

S. Margarite' suggested to me that it might be of advantage 
to render accessible another Latin version of the same Passio 
which has existed up till the present time in manuscript form 
only. This version came under my notice in the course of an 
examination of the Latin sources of the Legend of St. Margaret, 
made in connection with a study of the interdependence of the 
Anglo-Norman versions.’ It is clearly the source of two XIIIth 
century French poems, and appears also to have been drawn 
upon by compilers who took the bulk of their material from 
other versions. It was used by the Norman chronicler Wace, 
by the anonymous author of a third XIIIth century French 
poem (Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 38664), by the author of the 
“Scotch version’’® and by the author of the prose account in 
Mirk’s Festial.‘ 

This unpublished version, although closely related to that 
transcribed by Professor Gerould (the same version which found 
its way into the “Sanctuarium” of B. Mombritius), is never- 
theless quite independent. The points of similarity between 
the two accounts seem to be due to their descent from a common 
Greek original. As far as manuscript evidence goes, the versions 
are roughly contemporary; but the ‘““Mombritius” version was 
the more widespread and the more popular, a consequence no 
doubt of its greater picturesqueness of detail and style. A com- 
parison of the two versions (and of other Latin and Greek 
versions) has led me to the conclusion that the ““Mombritius” 
version is the earlier. 


1G. H. Gerould, “A New Text of the Passio S. Margarita, with some 
Account of its Latin and English Relations,” PMLA, XXXIX, No. 3, Sept., 
1924. 

2 Thesis: ‘The Anglo-Norman versions of the Life of Saint Margaret.” 
University of London Library. 

*C. Horstmann, Barbours Legend lung, 1881. 

‘ Early English Text Society, Ext. Ser., 96. 
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I 


A convenient basis for classification of the various Latin 
accounts of the life of St. Margaret is provided by the Bolland- 
istes.6 The list, which is approximately in chronological order, 
indicates seven versions. 

Version I is the “Mombritius” version. .The Bollandistes 
subdivide it into variants (a), (b) and (c). Variant (a) is repre- 
sented by the text of the ‘“Sanctuarium” and by various MSS. 
in European libraries referred to in Professor Gerould’s paper. 
Variant (b) is represented by a Monte Cassino MS. published 
in Bibliotheca Casinensis, Florilegium, Vol. II. Variant (c) has 
not been published. I have examined some of the MS. copies of 
this variant in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the text agrees 
in the main with the texts of the variants (a) and (b); but the 
demon and dragon episodes are treated in the manner of 
Version IV (see below) and in the manner of a Greek version 
attributed to Metaphrastus.* The style differs considerably 
from that of the (a) and (b) variants, and certain passages 
indicate clearly affiliation to some other version which must 
have been used by Vincent de Beauvais (Speculum Historiale) 
and by Jacobus a Voragine (Legenda Aurea), since the same 
passages reappear in those two versions. Notable omissions 
are the proper names of the dragon and the characteristic 
petitions of the final prayer. Copies of this version are contained 
in Bib. Nat. MSS. 11758, 16734 and 17005. I have not yet 
discovered any copy in English libraries. 

‘Version II is represented by the text which is transcribed in 
full below from Cotton MS. Caligula. A. VIII in the British 
Museum’. There are other copies of this version in Paris (Bib. 
Nat. 1207—XIIIth c.; 1204; 5362-XIIth c.; 5565-XIth c.; 
8995-XIIIth c.; 11753—XIIth c.); at Oxford (Bodleian Library, 
MS. Bodl. 285—XIIIth c.; St. John’s College Library, CXLIX- 
XIIIth c.); and at Cambridge (University Library, KK. 2- 
XVth c.). The only editor who has referred to this version is 
A. Joly (Vie de Ste. Marguerite par Wace, 1879). His remarks 
were, however, confined to a limited field of material, and are 
confused and inaccurate. 

5 Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum Latinorum antiquiorum saeculo XVI 
qui asservantur in Bib. Nat. Parisiensi, Vol. 11, Brussels, 1889-93. 

6 Tr. by L. Surius, Vite Sanctorum, Coloniae Agrippinae, III. 1617. 
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Version III has not been published, but a summary of its 
contents is given in the Acta Sanctorum. 

Version IV is represented by a Rebdorf MS. published in 
full in the Acta Sanctorum. 

Version V is that of the Legenda Aurea. 

Version VI is a metrical version by Baptista Mantuana. 

Version VII is that of the Speculum Historiale. 

When the legend passed into the vernacular it did so chiefly 
through the medium of variant (a) of Version I. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the editors of medieval English, 
French and Provengal metrical renderings.’ Version V in- 
fluenced thirteenth century prose and verse legendaries; but 
this version, as has been often pointed out, must in a sense be 
regarded only as a derivative of Version I.* Version II, although 
furnishing a source for the two XIIIth century French poems, 
appears to have been used only indirectly by English compilers; 
at any rate there is extant no English version based wholly upon 
it, and those we know drew their inspiration from Version I. 
In view of the fact that Version I (a) and Version II were the 
most familiar to medieval translators and adapters some com- 
parison of these two versions, shewing the character of their 
relationship, may be of general interest. Version I has already 
been referred to as the ‘“Mombritius” version; it will be con- 
venient to refer to Version II as the ‘‘Caligula” version. 

The prologues and the epilogues indicate that both versions 
derive from some narrative attributed to an eyewitness. In the 
“Mombritius” version the author gives his name in the prologue, 
and claims to be the eyewitness, and explains in the epilogue 
how, after having buried the martyr, he circulated the story 
of her life. In the “Caligula” version the compiler does not 
give his name, but in the epilogue, after describing the burial by 
the eyewitness, he says: ‘A cuius profecto ore cuncta didici 
perfacta, dictamineque pauperimo legentibus vel audientibus 
telinquo conscripta.”’ 

The differences of detail can be classed as (a) those which can 
be resolved by adopting variant readings from the MSS. of the 


7 See Professor Gerould’s article. 


® Krahl, Untersuchungen iiber Vier Versionen der mittelengl. Margareten- 
legende, 1889. Pierce Butler, Legend Aurea—Légende dorée—Golden Legend. 
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“Mombritius” version, (b) those which arise from the inclusion 
or omission of particular incidents. 

(a) Divergences which disappear if MS. variants of the 
“Mombritius” version are utilized. 

(i) The name of the eyewitness is given as ‘“Tectinus”’ in the 
Sanctuarium text,® but it appears as ‘““Theophimus” in Cotton 
MS. Nero. E.I. “Theophimus” is the form given in the 
“Caligula” version.'° 

(ii) According to the Sanctuarium text Margaret is twice 
lashed with rods. But MS. Harley 5337 gives in the second 
instance “ungulis’” and not “virgulis.” In the “Caligula” 
version the Saint is first scourged and then lacerated with hooks. 
Paleography could explain the confusion of “ungulis” with 
“virgulis” in the manuscripts. 

(iii) In the Sanctuarium text Margaret is visited in prison by 
the eyewitness." This incident is wanting in the “Caligula”’ 
version, but it is also wanting in a Bibliothéque Nationale 
(MS. 17002) copy of the ‘“Mombritius” version. The detail is 
one that might with reason be regarded as the work of an 
interpolator. The “Caligula” version states in the epilogue 
“Tunc quidam vir christianissimus nomine Theophimus tulit 
corpus..... Qui Theophimus assiduus Christi virgini in 
carcere ministravit, ac tormentis quae pertulit propriis oculis 
conspexit.”” The epilogue to the ‘““Mombritius” version also 
asserts “Ego enim eram qui ministrabam in carcere ei panem 
et aquam: et ego consideravi omne certamen quod habuit contra 
impios bellatores.... . ” The description of the visit of the 
eyewitness was no doubt introduced to explain how the narrator 
came to be in possession of information concerning the events 
which occurred during the Saint’s imprisonment. Usener (Acta 
S. Marina), in his edition of a Greek version closely resembling 
the ‘‘“Mombritius” version, rejected the passage in the prison 
scene “It was Theotimus who fed her through the window with 
bread and water only” as an interpolation. The Greek versions, 


*MS. copies give as variations ‘‘Teotinus,” ‘Tectimus,”’ ‘“Theotimus,”’ 
“Theodumus,” ‘“Theodimus.” 

10 MS. copies give ‘“Theophilus.” 

1 “Contimus (MS. Theodimus) autem erat in carcere et nutrix eius minis- 
trantes ei panem et aquam et orationem eius scribebant: et omnia quae evenie- 
bant cum timore dei notabant.” 
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as Usener points out in his introduction, give some hint of the 
literary process by which Theotimus, from a simple recorder 
of the Saint’s acts, became an eyewitness who took charge of 
her body after execution, not of her relics merely. 

(iv) In the Sanctuarium text Margaret is actually swallowed 
by the dragon, but the MS. variant of the ‘‘Mombritius” version 
in the library of Monte Cassino” does not record that the Saint 
was swallowed. In the “Caligula” version the dragon does not 
swallow her. The passages in the Sanctuarium text and in the 
Monte Cassino text may be compared: 


et linguam suam porrexit super calcaneum eius et suspirans deglutivi 
eam in ventrem suum. sed crux Christi quam sibi fecerat beata Mar- 
garita crevit in ore draconis: et in duas partes eum divisit, beata autem 
Margarita exivit de utero draconis nullum dolorem in se habens. 
(Sanctuarium.) 

Beata Marina factum signaculum sanctae crucis, divisit eum in 
duabus partibus. Famula dei Marina exivit inlaesam, nullam maculam 
in se habens. (Monte Cassino.) 


(v) The Sanctuarium text mentions the proper names of the 
dragon and the demon, who in turn attack the Saint. The 
passage containing the names is wanting in the Monte Cassino 
variant. The “Caligula” version does not give the names. 

(b) Differences which arise from inclusion or exclusion of 
particular incidents. 

Four incidents are recorded in the “Mombritius” version 
which do not appear in the “Caligula” version. 

(i) When Margaret is being tortured the bystanders and 
Olibrius remonstrate with her and urge her to yield. She 
reproves them, and Olibrius, unable to endure the sight of her 
sufferings, covers his face with his mantle. 

(ii) During Margaret’s encounter with the demon, a light 
shines in the prison, a cross is seen reaching up to heaven, and a 
dove descends to bless her. 

(iii) After Margaret’s final prayer before execution she turns 
to the bystanders and exhorts them. 

(iv) After the Saint’s death the sick are healed, ‘‘et daemones 
ad reliquias Margaritae torquebantur.”’ 

Two incidents are wanting in the ‘““Mombritius” version which 
appear in the “Caligula” version. 


1 Published in Florilegium II, Bibl. Casin. 
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(i) Margaret’s father, when he learns that she has become a 
Christian, disinherits her. The ““Mombritius” version says only 
“Odiosa erat patri.” 

(ii) When Margaret during her torture is miraculously 
released from a vessel of water into which she has been cast, 
the spectators cry aloud acknowledging God. 

These incidents are all commonplaces of medieval hagi- 
ography, and for this reason may easily have been added to an 
original form of the narrative. Certainly there is nothing in 
the character of the incidents—the four incidents wanting in 
the “Caligula” version, or the two incidents in the ‘““Mom- 
britius” version—to suggest any motive for omitting them, if 
they were present in the text from which each compiler drew 
his narrative. 

The remaining differences occur, principally, in the passage 
which relates how the Saint, cast into prison by the Roman 
tyrant to whom she had refused to yield, was visited by two 
envoys of the Evil One, a dragon and a black demon. The 
discussion of these differences and of their value in regard to 
the possible priority of one of the versions over the other, in- 
volves, to some extent, consideration of the general tone, style 
and atmosphere of the two narratives. The ‘‘Mombritius” 
version devotes a very large place to the prayers of the Saint, 
which, indeed, provide the bulk of the legend. Except in 
passages of pure narrative the style is marked by the use of 
figurative expression and oratorical repetition, and is often 
couched in language recalling the phraseology of the Psalms, 
verses of which appear in the Saint’s prayers. This style, though 
not without a certain lyrical and dramatic force, tends to 
obscurity, and at times to incoherence. In contrast, the style 
of the “Caligula” version is sober and concise. The language 
has some pretensions to classical diction and choice of vocabu- 
lary. The difference is perceptible in the manner in which the 
struggle between the Saint and the tyrant is treated. In the 
‘““Mombritius” version the antagonism is reflected in vehement 
altercation, expressing righteous indignation on the one side 
and vindictive cruelty on the other; in the “Caligula” version 
the attitude of the tyrant is conveyed by a more indirect method 
in passages descriptive of his general malignity. Likewise the 
description of the dragon in the ““Mombritius” version is in 
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harmony with the exaggerated picturesqueness of the narrative. 
It is worth while to compare the two accounts: 


et ecce subito de angulo carceris exiit draco horribilis: totus variis 
coloribus deauratus. Capilli eius et barba aurea, et videbantur dentes 
eius velut margaritae splendebant: et de naribus eius ignis et fumus 
exibat. lingua illius anhelabat super collum eius erat serpens. gladius 
candens in manu eius videbatur: et faetorum faciebat in carcere. 
traxit se in medium carceris: et sibilat fortiter et factum est lumen in 
carcere ab igne qui exibat de ore draconis. (Mombritius). 

subito draconem mire magnitudinis ab angulo carceris egredientem 
conspicit qui erecto capite rictuque aperto faucium mortifero, teribili- 
bus sibilis squamarum stridoribus maximum Christi virgini ingerit 
horrorem. Cumque iam pene ab ipsis patentibus beluae hiatibus 
absorberetur. (Caligula.) 


The imagery in the first account is distinctly suggestive of 
Oriental influence. There is indication of this influence also in 
the demon’s conversation with the Saint as it is related in the 
“Mombritius” version. After describing in general terms how 
he deceives mankind, he asks Margaret not to destroy him, but 
to confine him as Solomon did the devils. 


Nam Solomon in vita sua inclusit nos in uno vase: sed post mortem 
eius ignem mittebamus ex ipso vase: et venientes homines Babyloniae 
putaverunt aurum invenire et fregerunt ipsum vas et tunc nos laxati 
implevimus orbem terrarum. 


In the “Caligula” version, in place of the mysteriously vague 
allusions made by the supernatural visitant in the “Mom- 
britius” version, we find a list of specific sins into which the 
demon tempts Christians; and he explains how he beguiles 
heathens, and takes responsibility for the crucifixion and 
martyrdom of Saints. He does not allude to Solomon: 


homicidiis aut adulteriis vel fornicationibus fidei professionem quam 
in baptismo professi sunt polluere feci..... Porro quid de paganis 
dicam quos omnino simulachris ac supersticiosis imaginibus omni 
vitae eorum tempore deludo et cumulum meae damnationis pertraho. 

These variations, as can be seen, do not affect the incident 
of the demon’s visit in its essentials, and may be no more than 
an elaboration of an earlier account.” 


4 Tt is open to question whether the story of Solomon and the devils was a 
feature of the “Mombritius” version in all MSS. An XIth c. Anglo-Saxon 
“Passio” and several medieval poems based on this Latin version do not 
contain the story. 
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There remains to be indicated one other point of divergence 
between the two Latin versions. This is a variation in the 
Saint’s final prayer before her execution, when she asks that 
special benefits may be conferred on those who venerate her 
memory. Included amongst these blessings was an assurance 
that no child would be born deformed or defective in any house 
in which she was held in honour. This passage in the “Caligula” 
version embodies a special petition that women in travail who 
invoke the Saint may be assisted. This development, which 
I shall refer to again, would, taken alone, suggest that the 
“Caligula” version is later in date of composition than the 
version of which the Sanctuarium text is a copy. There is 
evidence to show that in later medieval times this particular 
feature in the cult of the Saint was emphasized. The XIIIth 
century “Legenda Aurea,” and nearly all the vernacular poems 
of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries, even though deriving from 
the ““Mombritius” version, include the petition. Dr. F. Spencer 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, IV, 393 ff.), Soleil (La Vierge Marguerite, 
substituée @ la Lucine antique), and A. Joly (La Vie de Ste. 
Marguerite par Wace) give details concerning the late medi- 
eval cult of the Saint. 

The comparison of the two versions leads to the conclusion 
that both derive from a common original. None of the features 
specially characteristic of either version present data from which 
it can be conclusively demonstrated that one is an earlier form 
of the narrative than the other. Certain incidents contained in 
the ‘“Mombritius” version, but wanting in the “Caligula” 
version (which is the shorter), are, as has been already sug- 
gested, unlikely to have been excluded by the compiler on 
critical grounds. The appearance of the dove and of the cross 
in the prison, and the Saint’s exhortations to the bystanders, 
for example, are no less incredible than the apparition of the 
dragon and the words of the demon which are recorded in the 
“Caligula” version. Apart from this, the “Caligula” version 
has its own peculiar features, which differentiate it from the 
““Mombritius” version and so weigh against the theory that one 
of the two versions represents only an expanded or abbreviated 
rendering of the other. The consistent likeness of subject 
matter, combined with the dissimilarity of the language used 
to convey the same idea, points to independent compilation. 
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The “Mombritius” version is evidently a literal translation 
of some Greek version, not as yet precisely identified. In many 
respects this Greek original must have been close to a Greek 
version preserved in the Vatican MSS. and to a Greek version 
derived from a martyrology attributed to Methodius. Usener 
(Acta Sancte Marine) edited from a Bibliothéque Nationale 
MS. a Greek version said to have been taken from Methodius. 
After examining another slightly varying Greek version and 
(in extract only) a third Greek version (Vatican MSS. 866), 
and comparing with these the “Mombritius” version in the 
Sanctuarium text, the MS. 17002, and the Monte Cassino 
variant, he reached the conclusion that the Latin narratives 
and the Greek versions had a common source, the Latin being 
translated from Greek but not from any of the Greek versions 
examined. Another Greek version, attributed to Metaphrastus, 
abbreviates portions of the narrative, resembling in this a VIth 
century Latin version (Acta Sanctorum, Rebdorf version), and 
makes no mention of the demon, while the encounter with the 
dragon is explained as visionary. It may be noted, however, 
that here, as in the ““Mombritius” version, the dragon is de- 
scribed as having snakes entwined about it—a detail mentioned 
even in the brief account of the Basilian Menology. From the 
general resemblance of the “Caligula” version to the “Mom- 
britius” version it may be inferred that the “Caligula” version 
also was based on a Greek origina! belonging to what may be 
termed the ‘““Theotimus” group. There is, however, no evidence 
to shew whether the “Caligula” version is a direct translation 
from a Greek text, or, as the style might suggest, an elaboration 
of some simpler and more literal translation from the Greek. 

Although the nature of the outstanding divergences between 
the two narratives does not justify the definite assumption 
that one of them is earlier than the other, there are certain 
features of the “Caligula” version which offer ground for sup- 
posing it to represent a later form of the narrative than the 
“Mombritius” version. Such features are, the petition for 
women in travail already mentioned, and the reference to 
Margaret’s disinheritance—if these are regarded as “‘additions” 
to the original narrative; and the style and diction of the version 
is generally suggestive of later compilation. This supposition 
would receive some support from external evidence. Library 
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catalogues make it plain that the “Mombritius” version was 
the more popular and existed in a greater variety of texts; it is 
the earliest manuscript version—a XIIth century copy, MSS. 
Barberini—in the Vatican Library. The absence of any 
authenticated version of the Saint’s life, and the doubt cast 
by medieval compilers on details of the narrative— more 
particularly, the detail of the swallowing of Margaret by the 
dragon—are both suggestive of a probability that the ren- 
dering of the story according to which the Saint was not 
actually swallowed (e.g., the Monte Cassino variant) was a 
modification of the popular account introduced by critical 
hagiographers. We find that the author of the VIth or VIIth 
century Rebdorf version in his prologue speaks of the ‘“‘Sanc- 
torum gesta depravata per imperitiam translatorum” and con- 
tinues: “‘passionem b.v. Margarite non propriis sed divinis 
viribus innixus corrigere studui.”” He does not state what details 
of current accounts were inacceptable, but as the ““Mombritius” 
and the “Caligula” versions both include certain details he 
omits, one might infer that they belong to the family of the 
rejected accounts. We may note that the Rebdorf version 
passes briefly over the incident of the dragon (which does not 
swallow Margaret) and the demon. The Latin rendering by 
Surius of the Greek version attributed to Metaphrastus runs 
“existimabatur eam integram esse devoratus.... disruptum 
ventrem draconis visa est videre,” and other details are ex- 
-plained as visionary with symbolical meaning. The XIIIth 
century Legenda Aurea dismisses the incident as ‘“‘apochryphum 
et frivolum”’ while the compiler of the Middle-English Southern 
Legendary shows circumspection in his couplet: 
Ac this ne telle ic noght forsothe; for hit is noght to sothe iwrite 
Ac wether hit is soth other hit is nis; y not no man the wite. 


This states the case more plainly than the Cambridge poem 


“Si cum livere dist vive la transglutist.”’ If from this evidence — 


we may believe that caution in treatment of the supernatural 
grew as the centuries passed by, then the “Caligula” version 
would represent a later current than the “Mombritius” version. 


II 


The copy of the “Caligula” version which I transcribe is 
from a XIIth century MS. which appears to have belonged to 
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the Prior and Convent of Ely. It contains the Chronicles of 
Simon of Durham, and the lives of eleven saints. With these is 
bound up a copy of the Latin text of the Vision of the Monk 
of Eynesham.“ The saints commemorated are mainly English, 
the exceptions being SS. Margaret, Katherine, Mary Magdalen 
and Benedict. The life of St. Katherine has been printed by 
Dr. Einenkel (E.E.T.S.). The life of St. Margaret occupies 
ff. 94r. to 97v., and is preceded by the life of St. Eormenhilda 
and followed by the life of St. Whitburga. In the MS. the 
initial ““C” is illuminated in yellow, red and green, and designed 
in the form of a conventionalized dragon with small wings half 
encircling a figure of St. Margaret. The Saint holds a book in 
her left hand, and in her right hand a staff surmounted by a cross 
below which is a small banner. Her dress is colored green, her 
wimple is colored yellow. 

The text is reproduced as it stands, except that contractions 
have been resolved, modern punctuation signs have been used 
and the narrative has been divided into paragraphs. Uniform 
spelling has been adopted where the MS. orthography varies 
between “‘u” and “v.” Variants of the text from other MSS. 
are given in footnotes, only the most trifling—for example, 
changes in word order—have been omitted. The divergencies 
between the MSS. have not suggested a definite classification. 
The agreement of Bib. Nat. MSS. 5362 and 5565 and St. John’s 
College MS. CXLIX on a number of points (e.g., footnotes to 
text 11, 14, 23,\28, 29 and 30) seems to indicate a family relation- 
ship between those MSS.; but, as other footnotes show, the 
relationship is neither constant nor strongly significant. MS. 
5362 contains mainly lives of English saints and is probably 
English in origin. 


(Cotton MS. Caligula. A. VIII) 


PASSIO SANCTH MARGARET 


Cum per universum orbem! per sancti spiritus alumnos Christi 
evangelium passim succedentibus miraculis propalaretur, ac plurimus 
palmitibus ex una radice subeuntis vinea fidelium inolesceret, tocius 
bonitatis emulus? suorum detrimenta Christicolorumque incrementa 


M4 See Ward, Catal. of Romances in Brit. Mus., II. 


1 MSS. KK. 2. and 11753 mundum. 
2 MSS. 5362, 5565 and CXLIX add after “emulus,” “diabolus.” 
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cotidie vigere perspiciens zelo livoris accensus, totis conatibus aboleri 
ipsum ab humanis precordiis nititur. Et primis apostolici culminis 
interemptis, suos per satellites edictum proponit, quatinus qui libamina 
idolis nollet litare, aut gladio truncaretur, aut diversis suppliciis 
interceptis® perimeretur. Armantur denique inpenetrabili fidei lorica 
moderni quique Christi tyrones, malle se necem‘ appetere quam 
quoquo ausu temerario apreposito secedere. Et nonmodo viri verum 
etiam sexus femineus tormentis se ostentans ultroneus, quanto natura 
noscitur preclivior, tanto fit sancto annitente spiritu credulitate tutior. 
Insurgit namque novus certantium conflictus, inauditis viri ac mulieres 
afficiuntu' cruciatibus, insontes iugulantur pueri, et puelle teneris 
annorum subacte curriculis, horrendo pene genere necantur. E quibus 
unius certamen beate scilicet® Margarete’ si facultas inperite admitteret 
lingue, pauperimo dictamine opto cunctis pandere. 

Hec qui Antiochenis orta ingenuis natalibus theodosii idolorum 
pontificis filia fuit. Que materno ab utero in mundi hiuus voraginem 
fusa, cuidam matrone in quodam vico XV cum stadiis ab Antiochia 
se posito, traditur educanda. Susceptam nempe nutrix commandatam 
puellam sibi loco filie cura diligenti adoptat’? amoris. Interea contigit 
ipsius genetricem, extremum mortis sortiri diem, que profecto matre 
orbata,* cum tria etatis lustra explesset, cum aliis coetaneis puellis 
pascebat oves nutricis. 

Tempore illo quidam prefectus nomine Olibrius a senatu romano 
illas* in partes dirigitur. Qui Christi nomen improbe persequens 
multasque de christiannis strages faciens, sitibundo pectore martyru 
sitiebat!® infectu; cruorem. Quorum certamina cum virgo iam 
perlibata fama volante aure cepisset, abiecto simulachrorum errore, 
christiannam se profitetur, et Christi nomen totis virtutibus" amplexi- 
bus oblectatur. Cuius vero opinionem credulitatis eius genitor com- 


* MSS. Bodl. 285 and CXLIX interemptus. 

4 MS. KK.2. mortem. 

5 MS. 5565 omits “‘scilicet.” 

* MSS. 1207, 8995, and others give ““Margaritae”; in the Caligula MS. “i” 
has been altered to ‘“‘e” throughout the text, apparently by the original scribe. 
MSS. Bodl. 285 and CXLIX read “Margarete.” The form “Margareta” 
seems to have been preferred by English copyists to ““Margarita.” 

7 MS. KK.2. adoptavit. 

* MS. KK.2. Que profecto in aere orbata. 

* MS. 5362, illis; MS. CXLIX, illis in partibus. 

1° MSS. Caligula and CXLIX, siciebat; MSS. 5362 and Bodl. 285, 
sitiebat. 

1 MS. 5362, imfestus; CXLIX, infestus. 

MSS. 5362, 5565, 1207 and CXLIX “virginitatis’; MS. Bodl. 285, 
“virtutibus.” 
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periens, dyabolicis agitatus furiis velut extra” a se abicit, paternis eam 
privans bonis. 

His itaque diebus Olibrius prefectus Asiam linquens, Antiochenum 
carpebat iter. Qui callem loco sacratissima quo inerat virgo terens 
vicinum ea eminus conspecta illius pulchritudinis amore solutis 
corporibus viribus ilico succenditur. Missisque apparitoribus suis 
eam iubet assisti' conspectibus. 

Continuo a ministris dyaboli capitur, et inter atrocissimas 
deducentium manus, talia libratis sursum oculis, oracula ad deum 
dirigit. “Deus creator omnium solamen atque" tristium, me de cruentis 
manibus nunc erue’’ divinitus. Nec pudorem virginei; sinas fedari 
corporis in mee vite articulo quem tibi vovi domino.” His a sancta 
peroratis, conspectibus pestiferi sistitur tyranni, talibus eam aggredi- 
entis. “Primo tuum michi genus edicto, de hinc quo censeris vocabulo 
vel cuius dei cultricem fore te ais!* supplicem.” Cui sic fanti, hec 
responsa reddit!® virgo Christi. ‘Nobili orta genere Theodosi filia sum 
sacerdotis. Ab ipsisque parentibus Margareta nuncupata, Christicolam 
profiteor me esse toto animo.” Attonitus denique prefectus Christi 
nomen audiens, ita illam affatur. “Illum ne Christum colis quem prisci 
patres figentes cruci occiderunt? Nam tam elegantem tui speciem 
corporis, decet meis iungi conubiis et spreto christiannorum dogmate, 
potentes deos colere.” Beata virgo iudici respondit. “Hi? quos patres 
ipse nominas, ob hoc damnantur in gehenna, malaque eorum actio 
nostra fuit redemptio.” Iratus siquidem prefectus obscurissimo 
mancipari iubet eam in carcere. Ingressus quoque Antiochiam diis 
more solito thura incendit, victimasque immolat execrandas. Altera 
vero die stipatus quam p!uribus militum cuneis, sedens pre tribunali 
sibi accersiri sacram virginem precepit, quam sic turbido adit™ vultu. 
“Quid” inquit “transacte noctis spctio boni consilii captasti tue saluti? 
Vis ne libamina diis adhuc immortalibus litare, an pro Christi tui 
nomine cum dedecore mori?” Beata Margareta spiritu sancto repleta, 
interoganti respondit. ‘Pro Christo totis nisibus malo occidi, quam 
obscenis simulachris, vanis et surdis cervices meas inclinari.” Felle 


% MSS. 8995, 5362, Bodl. 285 and CXLIX, exteram. 

4 MS. 1207, ad scisci; MS. 5362, asisci. 

% MSS. 5362 and CXLIX add after “‘capitur,” ‘“‘cuiusceli.” 

16 MS. 1207 omits atque. 

1” MS. 285, erue nunc. 

18 MS. CXLIX, agis. 

19 MS. 1207, dedit. 

* MSS. Caligula and Bodl. 285, His; MS. CXLIX, Hic. 

™ MSS. 1207 and 5565, additur; MS. 5362, aggreditur; MS. CXLIX adoritur. 
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amaritudinis motus* his auditis dyabolus* furenti animo tortores 
inclamat et toto malignitatis spirito debachatur. “Cur” infit “boni 
actinus ministri moras nectitis. Atrocissimis carnes eius flagris dis- 
cerpite, intestinisque cordetenus patefactis deorum nostrorum blas- 
phemiam vindicate.” 

Satagunt quo tumidi implere iussa magistri, expoliatamque 
martyrem diris lacerant tormentis. Inter quorum verbera Christi 
sponsa hec fundit precamina. “Celorum rector domine, abhoc instanti 
verbere et eius™ dyaboli me libera discipulis, ne frangar his suppliciis 
ullo timore corporis, ac confundantur impii penas dantes deicolis.” 
Cumque iam particulatim carnes eius succedentibus carnificibus 
deciderent, tunc odibilis Olibrius dixit ei. ‘‘Consule Margareta tibi, 
et hanc superstitiosam desere sectam, deosque cole nequid adhuc 
super eius presentis amittas vite.” Christi sponsa respondit “scito 
pernosces quod nullo mortis ac vite discrimine poteris me a domini 
mei fide separare. Deum inquam velis nolis colam, cui vivorum atque 
mortuorum omnium spiritus vivunt.” “Accutissime,” inquit inmitis*® 
prefectus, “afferantur ungule ut ab ipsis superstites sacrilege dirum- 
pantur carnes.”’ Statim crudeles ministri complent dicta vesani, et 
detectis viscerum intimis, mactatur hostia Christi. Que resumpto 
spiritu, his deum verbis exorat. “Jesu Christe piissime, michi succurre 
lacere, ac de manu sevissime, abstrahe me Olibri, illique obsequentium, 
de tormentis carnificum, ne gaudeat dyabolus meis penis diucius.” 
Videns itaque prefectus quod nichil proficeret, donec supplicia excogi- 
taret quibus eam perimeret, carceralibus vinculis iubet illam artari. 

Vallata namque carceris munimine, genibus flexis alacri vultu 
deprecatur dominum. Orans ait “Tibi ago domine Jesu Christe, quod 
mihi in periculis semper subvenis, vivamen™ in suppliciis scelesti 
ministrando tyranni. Iube quo ipsum invisibilem inimicum” qui me 
tam vehementer in pugnat, effigie visibili mihi assistat, quatinus facie 
ad faciem aliquanti spiritu cum eo confligam.” Surgens quoque ab 
oratione, subito draconem mire magnitudinis ab angulo carceris 
agredientem conspicit, qui erecto capite, rictuque aperto faucium 
mortifero, teribilibus sibilis ac squamarum stridoribus maximum 
Christi virgini ingerit horrorem. Cumque iam pene ab ipsis patentibus 


2 MS. 8995, mortuus; MS. 5362, mortus. 

3 MSS. 8995, KK.2, and CXLIX, “‘diaboli filius.”’ 

™ MSS. 5362, 5565, 1207 and CXLIX, “‘senis.” 

% This is the reading of MSS. 1207, 5362, 5565 and CXLIX. MS. Caligula 
reads “inimicis.”” MS. Bod]. 285 has “iniquus.” 

* MSS. Bodl. 285 and CXLIX, vivamen. Caligula and other MSS. 
might read either vivamen or vivamus. 

7 MS. 5362, “ut ipse invisibilis inimicus.” 
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belue hiatibus absorberetur, vexillo dominice crucis opposito, serpens 
squalidus continuo crepuit medius. 

Respiciensque in partem alteram, ecce ethiopem fuligine tetriorem*® 
intuetur, vinctis manibus stantem. Cuius vero egregia Christi Mar- 
gareta in capillum monstruosum manibus insertis, talia proclamentem 
pedibus suis eum subigit. “Parce michi ancilla dei, quum quidem 
lacrimis tuis incessanter incendor, ac precibus tuis ab angelis immensis** 
torqueor penis, quin etiam a virginitate tua que semper michi est 
contraria mee militie obtunduntur arma. Quamobrem admodum 
miror, unde tam immanis® in te viget virtus, que ex parentibus pro- 
creata paganis, contra te video nichil funditus posse velle meum.” 
Beatissima Christi martyr respondit. “Ab his spurcissime demon 
cohibe linguam verbis, et amplius noli verbosari, quia gratia dei sum id 
quod sum. Veruntamen genealogiam satis perhorridam operaque tua 
michi narrato.” Incentor iniquitatis dyabolus respondit. ‘Pater noster 
ipse Satanas est, qui in prophetarum scriptis Lucifer appelatur, de 
celestibus sedibus adima dilapsus. Cuius genus et omnium nostrorum 
in libris Jamnes et Mambres repperitur conscriptum. Nam quod de 
meis scire operibus cupis, ipsos iudeos zelo invidie adversus Christum 
quo eum crucifigerent concitavi. Set et apostolos eius atque martyres 
per meos satellites peremi. Denique Christianorum quam plures 
apostatas reddidi, et quibus id persuadere nequivi™ homicidiis aut 
adulteriis vel fornicationibus fidei professionem quam in baptismo 
professi sunt polluere feci. Et tamen® de his hoc refero, quos a bone 
opere torpentes reperio. A tui quippe similibus relidor inanis et vacuus. 
Porro quid de paganis dicam, quos omnino simulachris ac supersticiosis 
imaginibus omni vite eorum* tempore deludo, et ad cumulum mee 
damnationis pertraho.” Audiens hec, beata Margareta conversa ad 
dominum dixit. “Jesu Christe redemptor bone, tibi gratias refero, qui 
me de tam furvo genere monstri eripuisti, et ad tuam misericordiam 
perduxisti. Rogo quo te ut hic iniquissimus demon perpetuis in presenti 
plectatur penis, nec tuos amplius seducat cultores.” Statimque terra 
dehiscens eundem vastis sinibus absorbet. 

Alternis successibus sole terris diem reddente, confestim de cavea 
carceris rapitur virgo Christi vix tangentibus arva plantis, tribunali- 
busque nefarii offertur iudicis, sic eam aggredientis. “Ecce Margareta, 
vel sero in articulo mortis posita consenti michi et sacrifica diis, quo 


MS. KK.2. terrorem. 

* MSS. 5565, 5362, 1207 and CXLIX, “‘inedicibilibus.” 
* MS. Bodl. 285 reads “tanta in te viget virtus.”” 

®™ MS. Bodl. 285 “si potui.” 

® MSS. 5565, 5362, and CXLIX, Attamen. 

® MSS. 8995 and CXLIX, illorum. 
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non florem amittas tue pulcherime iuventutis.” Beata virgo respondit. 
“Dominum celi et terre conditorem semper adoro, illi quoque placere 
totis visceribus concupisco. Idola autem surda et muta corde integro 
respuo et contempno quibus similes fiunt™ qui faciunt ea, et omnes qui 
confidunt in eis.” ‘“Lampades ardentes,” ait prefectus furore ceco 
perfusus, “circa latera eius applicate, ut exustis carnibus discat deos 
non blasphemare.” Uritur interea hostia dei in odorem suavitatis 
visibilibus flammis, sed invisibili refrigeratur rore spiritus sancti. 

Considerans perinde furibundus preses* illata a sancta flocci pendi 
incendia, ilico ad alia iterum divertitur argumenta. ‘“Afferatur,’’ 
infit, “cuppa aqua repleta, in qua dimergatur hec sacrilega, ut aquis 
intercepta morte damnetur teterrima.”” Extemplo celeres ministri 
perpetrant dicta iubentis, et vinctis manibus ac pedibus capite deorsum 
precipitatur in profundum. Tunc Christi sponsa in ipsis fluctibus, has 
preces fundit divinitus. “Deus cuius nutu reguntur universa, pater 
orphanorum, spes desperantium, respice queso super hanc aquam et 
tua benedictione sanctifica, ut fiat mihi fons baptismi in remissionem 
peccatorum et abrumpe vincula quibus nector, quatinus astantes 
cognoscant quia tu es deus solus benedictus in secula seculorum.” 
Completa namque oratione, subito solutis manibus ac pedibus ex fonte 
prodiit, cuncti potentem laudans ac benedicens deum. Et terre motus 
factus est magnus, columbaque nive candidior de celorum cacumine 
advolans capite eius insedit, auream rostro ferens coronam. Insuper 
quoque vox de supernis sedibus, perampla aeris spacia dilapsa auditur. 
“Constanter certa beata Margareta, quum choriis omnis sanctorum 
tuum prestolatur adventum ut precipias perenne palmam laborum.” 
Territi autem astantes populiterremotum videntes ac vocem audientes, 
voce unanimi clamabant dicentes. “Magnus est deus christianorum.” 
Et crediderunt eadem hora in domino quinque milia hominum exceptis 
mulieribus atque puellis.* Qui in Armeniam civitatem iussu prefecti 
ducti sanguine proprio baptizati, in campo qui vocatur Limeth, pro 
Christe nomine omnes sunt decollati. 

Post hec parumper*’ truculentus dyaboli filius secum deliberans, 
fidem Christi martyris invincibilem perspectans, capitalem iubet eam 
subire sentenciam. Ducta est enim extra civitatem in locum quo rei 
puniebantur, aspiculatore malcho nomine, sibi petiit locum orationis 
concedi,** ad dominum has preces fundens. “Altissime seculorum 


* MSS. 5362, 1207 and CXLIX, fiant. 

® MSS. 5565 and 5362, “‘iudex.” 

% MS. 5362, pueris. 

37 MS. KK..2. paulisper. 

38 MSS. KK.2., CXLIX, 8995 and 5362 add after concedi, “‘flexisque genibus 
has supplices mittit ad deum (dominum) precens” instead of “ad dominum 
has preces fundens.” 
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redemptor deus gratias corde et ore tibi ago, qui me de mundi huius 
colluvione abstraxisti, et ad hanc gloriam inpolluto corpore perduxisti. 
Respice qui piissime pater ad deprecationem meam, et presta ut si 
quis supplicia que per tui nominis confessione viriliter pertuli scripserit, 
aut legerit, vel mei memoriam fecerit, criminum suorum promeretur 
veniam, et in futuro immarcescibilem precipiat coronam. Quicunque 
in districto examine positus me invocaverit suis precibus, illi tua 
misericordissima non denegetur clementia, de manu exactoris eum 
eripiens. Adhuc clementissime Jesu peto, ut qui basilicam in mei 
honore nominis tibi dicaverit, vel qui de suo labore in ea** luminaria 
ministraverit adipiscatur quicquid petierit utile sue saluti, et descendat 
iugitur super illam domum consecratio spiritus sancti. Iterum si in 
domo me invocans“ mulier pregnans in partu laboraverit, ab imminente 
eripe eam periculo, infansque quoque ex utero fusus lumine potiatur 
seculi huius, absque suorum aliquo detrimento membrorum.” His a 
martyre dictis subito facta sunt tonitrua magna, ac columba a stellifero 
celi emissa solio, tetigit illam dicens. “Beata es Christi sponsa Mar- 
gareta que omnium reminisceris, et merentibus compateris cunctis. 
Ecce et enim que petisti et que non petisti usque in finem Christus 
tibi concessit. Veni quo“ in requiem patrie celestis, quia sat est quod 
huc usque certasti. Iam debentur tibi premia perpetue remunerationis, 
quo sociata choris virginum cum Christo regnes in evum.”’ Populi 
autem qui astabant concussione tonitru pavefacti, corruerunt in 
terram velut mortui. Erigens denique se virgo Christi imperat spicula- 
tori iussa perficere prefecti. Qui maximam dei virtutem circa illam 
perspectans,® renuit dicens. ‘Absit arme istud, ut perimam te viru- 
lentis meis manibus.” Cui Margareta. “Si hoc’ inquit “non egeris, 
partem aliquam habere mecum inequibis.” At ille tremefactus dixit. 
“Domine ne statuas michi hoc peccatum.”” Et exerto“ gladio, caput 
eius amputavit. Qui confestim ad dexteram beate Margarete corruit, 
et expiravit. De corpore nempe beatissime martyris columba exiliens, 
videntibus cunctis celi secreta angelicis manibus penetravit. 

Tunc quidam vir christianissimus nomine Theophimus tulit corpus 
illius, et sepelivet illud cum aromatibus in sepulchro, quod dato pretio 
emerat in Antiochia civitate, in domo Sincletice matrone. Qui Theophi- 
mus assiduus Christi virgini in carcere ministravit, ac tormenta que 
pertulit propriis oculis conspexit. A cuius profecto ore cuncta didici 
perfacta, dictamineque pauperimo legentibus vel audientibus relinquo 
conscripta. 


3° MS. 1207, mea. 

“ MSS. 1207 and 5565, invocantis. 

“ MSS. 1207 and 5362, “ergo.” 

® MSS. 5362, 5565 and CXLIX, perlustrans. 

® MSS. KK.2., CLIX, 1207, 5362 and 5565, exempto. 
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Complevit itaque beatissima martyr Christi Margareta certamen 
suum XIII Kalendas Augusti sub Olibrio prefecto in Antiochia civitate, 
regnante domino nostro cui est honor et gloria virtus et potestas per 
infinita seculorum secula. AMEN. 


III 


Of the two XIIIth century French poems which are based on 
this Latin version, one which has come down to us as a fragment 
only, has been published by Zingerle (Romanische Forschungen. 
Bd. VI, Heft II, p. 414). The other poem, which is almost 
complete, was transcribed for Modern Language Notes (V, 213- 
21) by Dr. F. Spencer. The fact that the source of both these 
poems is the “Caligula” version, and not the ‘“Mombritius” 
version, has not hitherto been brought to light. 

The poem transcribed by Dr. Spencer (York Chapter Library: 
MS. K.13) is a very close translation of the Latin account; but 
it has some artistic merit in a class of literature which is for the 
most part mediocre, and it is remarkable for its metrical form— 
the “laisse monorime,” typical of epic poetry but comparatively 
rare amongst hagiographical and didactic writers. It is curious 
that another example of the same choice of metre should be 
furnished by a contemporary French verse rendering of the 
same legend, based, however, on the more popular ‘““Mom- 
britius” version. This is a poem in Cambridge University 
Library MS. Ee. 6. II. which has been published by Dr. Spencer 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, V (1890), 141-150, and in a Leipzig disserta- 
‘tion, 1889). 

Both of these poems, as well as the fragment first mentioned, 
are the work of Anglo-Norman copyists; and to the same hands 
are to be ascribed four other French rhymed versions. But as 
there exists only a single manuscript copy of each of the seven 
poems, the question of assigning actual authorship to insular 
rather than to continental poets remains a very delicate 
problem. Apart from dialectal considerations, there is nothing 
to prove that a poem in Continental French may not have been 
written in England.“ The scale may swing therefore at will, 
either towards a theory of the preponderance of Anglo-Norman 
versions of the life of St. Margaret over Continental French 


“ See Paul Meyer’s account of the St. Margaret poem in the Sloane MS— 
an Anglo-Norman text copied by a Continental scribe—Romania XL, 541. 
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versions (four versions in “langue d’oil” as compared with seven 
Anglo-Norman versions) or to a preponderance of Continental 
French versions. My own investigations lead me to favor the 
hypothesis that the cult of St. Margaret in the XIIth and 
XIIIth centuries was more flourishing in England than in 
France. In keeping with this hypothesis [ should surmise that 
the “‘Caligula” Latin version was better known in England 
than on the Continent. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that four of the MS. copies of the version (Bib. Nat. 5362, 
Caligula A. VIII, MS. Bodl. 285, and St. John’s College MS. 
CXLIX) are to be found in volumes containing the lives of 
English saints. 
ELIZABETH A. FRANCIS 
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Il 
CICERO ON PARNASSUS 


Thise olde gentil Britons in hir dayes 

Of diverse aventures maden layes 

Rymeyed in hir firste Briton tonge, 

Which layes with hir instruments they songe, 

Or elles redden hem for hir plesaunce; 

And oon of hem have I in remembraunce, 

Which I shal seyn with good wil as I can, 

But, sires, bycause I am a burel man, 

At my biginning first I yow biseche 

Have me excused of my rude speche. 

I lerned never rethoryk certayn; 

Thing that I speke, it moot be bare and pleyn. 

I sleep never on the mount of Pernaso, 

Ne lerned Marcus Tullius Cithero. 

Colours ne knowe I none, withouten drede, 

But swiche colours as growen in the mede, 

Or elles swiche as men dye or peynte. 

Colours of rethoryk ben to me queynte. 

My spirit feleth noght of swich matere; 

But if yow list, my tale shul ye here. 
(Franklin’s Prologue, Canterbury Tales). 


[Et me tell an old British tale in my own plain way; for I am 
unversed in ornaments of style. This is all that the 
Franklin’s prologue means on its surface. The connotation 
beneath is inviting. Are “aventures,” “layes,” “rymeyed,” 
“{nstruments” intended precisely? How much grasp they 
suggest of early medieval poetic is perhaps beyond our deter- 
mination.! But the term “colours of rethoryk” occurs also in 
the Hous of Fame. The interlude before the Clerk’s Tale has 
a sarcasm of the Host against these same “colours” in the same 
connection. The Squire’s disclaimer has the same significant 
terms as the Franklin’s, and the same point as the Clerk’s reply 
to the Host. The satire in the Tale of the Nun’s Priest on 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf confirms the suspicion that in all these 
passages Chaucer implies specific criticism of a certain later 
1 It is advanced, however, by Tatlock’s interpretation of the evidence as 
suggesting rather Chaucer’s adoption of the “lay” as a literary form than his 
use of a particular “lay” as a source (The Scene of the Franklin’s Tale Visited, 
London, Chaucer Society, 1914). 
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medieval poetic, the poetic current in the Latin manuals 
entitled poetria. For the language of the Franklin’s prologue, 
in spite of his disclaimer, is literary. Chaucer knew as well as 
Shakspere that he who announces “‘a plain, unvarnished tale”’ 
may command a better art than the rhetoric that he disclaims. 
It is worth while to explore, therefore, the mention of rhetoric 
in connection with story-telling, the conjunction of Cicero and 
Parnassus. As Sir Thopas parodies not only the conventional 
motives of romance, but also particular faults in its conventional 
technic, so Chaucer’s references to “colours of rethoryk,”’ 
instead of being taken as general disparagement of grandilo- 
quence, may well be sounded for their particular significance. 
In any age, indeed, the man of letters contemplating the rules 
of his art laid down by the pedagogues is moved to sarcasm; 
but Chaucer’s sarcasms may suggest specifically wherein the 
pedagogues that he knew went wide of the narrative art that 
he came to comprehend as artist and as critic. His reference in 
the House of Fame merely glances at “prolixitee.”” The passages 
in the four Canterbury tales, ampler and more specific, together 
suggest that the application of “colours of rethoryk” to narra- 
tive is a perversion, that Cicero is out of place on Parnassus. 

The notion that the citing of ‘‘Pernaso” and ‘‘Cithero” in the 
same breath is meant to exhibit the Franklin as “a burel man” 
is dispelled by literary history. Cicero as master of style had 
long been invoked to teach poetry. The source from which the 
typical poetria of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
Matthew of Vendéme’s manual, John of Garlandia’s, or Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf’s—drew its obligatory and portentous list of colores is 
the treatise then universally ascribed to Cicero and commonly 
called, in distinction from the De inventione, rhetorica nova or 
secunda, the Rhetorica ad Herennium.? The tower of knowledge 
pictured in the 1504 edition of the Margarita philosophica bears 
beneath the window from which Tullius looks forth the legend 
rhetorica . poesis. Here is a stretch of four hundred years during 
which the pedagogues, not the burel men, foisted Cicero upon 
Parnassus. Poetria, as conceived by the medieval manuals, 
is essentially elaboration of style. That it is a distinct mode of 
composition is never even hinted. Focused on diction and 


E. Faral, Les arts pottiques du XIIe et du XIIIe sidde, pp. 52-54. 
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devoted to elaboration, it draws upon the ancient colores until 
poetic is indistinguishable from rhetoric. Either, then, Chaucer 
is merely accepting this merger, without particular intention 
in his “‘Pernaso” and “‘Cithero,” or he is hinting that the very 
conception hinders straightforward narrative. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the English word 
rhetoric denoted style generally, whether in prose or in verse. 
So rhetor or rhetorien meant master of style, and was freely 
applied to poets. The familiar reference to Petrarch, therefore, 
is usually taken as general praise. 


Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke swete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye. (Clerk’s Prologue, E. 31). 


Nor should we pause over the conjunction of “‘rethoryke” 
and “‘poetrye,”’ were it not identical with that of ‘“Cithero” 
and ‘‘Pernaso.” Even if this pairing, like that, merely reflects 
medieval habit without reflecting on it, the Clerk’s prologue 
as a whole is sufficiently definite. Repeating the Host’s term 
“‘heigh style,” it goes on t» consider Petrarch in this aspect. 
The Host had been quite precise. 


Your termes, your colours, and your figures, 
Kepe hem in stoor til so be ye endyte 
Heigh style, as whan that men to kinges write. 
(Clerk’s Prologue, E. 16). 


Whether or not “heigh style” is a misappropriation of a 
phrase of Petrarch’s, its implication here is both definite and 
significant. ‘‘As whan that men to kinges write” makes “endyte”’ 
refer unmistakably to dictamen,’ the application of rhetoric 
most popularized by medieval manuals. The Host deprecates 
the perversion of this to the telling of a tale. Poetria dealt with 
verse, dictamen with the prose of ceremonious letters; but both 


3 The “heigh style” in the Squire’s joke may have the same reference. 
; Accordant to his wordes was his chere, 

As techeth art of speche hem that it lere. 

Albeit that I can nat soune his style, 

Ne can nat climben over so heigh a style, 

Yet seye I this, as to commune entente, 

Thus muche amounteth al that ever he mente. 

F. 103-108. 
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were preoccupied with the same “colours of rethoryk.”” Indeed, 
John of Garlandia’s Poetriais also a dictamen, the final confusion 
of rhetoric with poetic. Chaucer may have been thinking of 
that particular manual, He may have been thinking of genus 
grande; for the traditional three styles of ancient rhetoric* were 
regularly transferred by the manuals to poetic. Whether or not 
these further allusions were intended, the terms assert clearly 
that the rhetoric of dictamen is inappropriate to narrative. The 
Host’s sarcasm is directed not vaguely at grandiloquence, but 
specifically at the application of dictamen to story-telling. To 
measure its significance, one must read the doctrine pervading 
poetria and dictamen alike. That doctrine is rhetoric; it is 
nothing more and nothing else.5 . 
The Clerk, taking up “heigh style,” admits that it is a 
hindrance in Petrarch’s descriptive opening. 
I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth,® 
Er he the body of his tale wryteth, 
A proheme, in the which discryreth he 
Pemond ‘and of Saluces the contree, 
And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye 
That been the boundes of West Lumbardye, 
And of Mount Vesulus in special, 
Whete as the Poo, out of a welle smal, 
Taketh his firste springing and his sours, 
That estward ay encreseth in his cours 
To Emelward, to Ferrare, and Venyse, 
The whiche a long thing were to devyse. 
And trewely, as to my Iugement, 
Me thinketh it a thing impertinent. 
(Clerk’s Prologue, E. 41). 


What the Clerk is made to challenge here in the application 
of “heigh style” to a tale is the separable description. Now this 
pause for dilation was not merely tolerated by medieval poetic; 
it was a rooted convention; and it was a “colour” studiously 
inculcated by the poetriae. Apostrophe, contrast, and other 


‘ Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, p. 56; Faral, op. cit., p. 86. 

5 The doctrine of the poetria is conveniently summarized in Faral’s admirable 
introduction. 

® If “endyteth” here also refers to dictamen, Chaucer is underlining Petrarch’s 
rhetoric. But the word is not necessarily technical. It seems more probably 
specific in B 4397, for instance, than in A 1380. 
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“colours” were to serve the same end; but, above all, poetry 
was to be dilated by description. Such is the teaching of John 
of Garlandia, whose preoccupation with dictamen leads his Poetria 
to confound rhetoric with poetic in one scheme of dilation. 
Matthew of Vendéme is no less committed to what Chaucer’s 
eagle calls 
gret prolixitee 

Of termes of philosophye, 

Of figures of poetrye, 

Or colours of rethoryke. (Hous of Fame, 856). 

Chaucer’s béte noire of “prolixitee’’ among these pedagogues 

was Geoffrey of Vinsauf; and that brings us to the familiar 
sarcasms in the Tale of the Nun’s Priest. That “‘Gaufred, dere 
mayster soverayn,”’ was an ass is so evident that few readers 
have the patience to track him through his wild and whirling 
words. But Chaucer’s pursuit is not merely of the ass; it is of 
his perverted poetic. He pillories Geoffrey not merely because 
the Nova poetria is an Ovidian nightmare, but because its 
constant object, alike in the rules and in the examples that 
Geoffrey manufactures to support them, is to inculcate the 
stalling of composition by “‘colours.’’® 


Latius ut curras, sit apostropha quarta morarum 
Qua rem detineas (264). 


Quinta coadiutrix ultra protendere cursum, 
Prosopopeia, veni (461). 


Septima succedit praegnans Descriptio verbis, 
Ut dilatet opus (554). 


7 B. 4537. 

* The reference to romance which follows the sarcasm of the Nun’s Priest’s 
rhetorical dilation of truisms suggests that here, too, as well as in the direct 
reference to Geoffrey, Chaucer was perhaps glancing at rhetorication of narra- 
tive. 

Got woot that worldly joye is sone ago; 

And if a rethor coude faire endyte, 

He in a cronique saufly mighte it wryte, 

As for a sovereyn notabilitee. 

Now every wys man lat him herkne me. 

This storie is also trewe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcelot de Lake. B. 4396-4402. 


Perhaps also he was thinking of Geoffrey’s dilation on the instability of “worldly 
joye” (277-291, “Quid gaudia tanta”). 
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The quotations are typical; but only extensive reading of the 
manual itself can reveal how unreservedly Geoffrey’s poetic is 
an art of dilation by “colours of rethoryk.” If he had been 
exposing, instead of inculcating, this rhetoricated poetic, he 
could not have achieved a better reductio ad absurdum.® 

The separable description challenged by the Clerk is chal- 
lenged also by the Squire, and in terms that confirm the sig- 
nificance of the Franklin’s. 


A doghter hadde this worthy king also, 

That yongest was, and highte Canacee. 

But for to telle yow al hir beautee, 

It lyth nat in my tonge, n’in my conning. 

I dar nat undertake so heigh a thing. 

Myn English eek is insufficient. 

It moste been a rethor excellent 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryven every part. (F. 32-40), 


The Squire’s later sarcasm is more open and more con- 
structive. It may well sum up Chaucer’s criticism of the 
deviation of poetic by rhetoric. 


The knotte, why that every tale is told, 

If it be taried til that lust be cold 

Of hem that han it after herkned yore, 

The savour passeth ever lenger the more 

For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee. 

And by the same reson thinketh me 

I sholde to the knotte condescende, 

And maken of hir walking sone an ende. (F. 401-408.) 


A rhetoricated poetic, though in other mouths than Geoffrey’s 
it has often had a fairer sound, is always a perversion. The 


® Nevertheless Geoffrey is added to Cicero and Vergil in an allusion to 
“colours” at the opening of the Court of Love, which Skeat places in the six- 
teenth century. 
The blosmes fresshe of Tullius garden soote 
Present thaim not my mater for to borne. 
Poems of Virgil taken here no rote, 
Ne crafte of Galfrid may not here sojorne. Skeat’s Chaucer, 
vol. VII (Chaucerian and other pieces) xxiv, page 409, ll. 8-11. 
For the persistence of rhetorication in poetic see D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and 
Poetry in the Renaissance, New York, 1922 (Columbia University Press). 
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confusion of poetic with rhetoric ensuing upon the limitation 
of both to style has always tended to obscure the imaginative 
value to narrative of onward movement. The medieval man- 
uals! reduced the greatness of Vergil to mastery of all three 
styles of rhetoric: ¢enue in the Bucolics, medium in the Georgics, 
grande in the Aeneid. These pedagogues would have recom- 
mended embellishing the eloquence of Aucassin and Nicolete 
at the expense of the story, dilating the Tombeor de Notre Dame, 
and making the Chdtelaine de Vergi static. Their conception of 
narrative has no room for such composition as makes the 
Pardoner’s Tale a fatal sequence. 

Even Chaucer is too responsive to the taste of his time to 
abandon the accepted means of dilation. Some of his own 
apostrophes differ from Geoffrey’s to Friday" only in eloquence, 
not in method. But as early as the House of Fame he was 
critically aware of the “prolixitee’ inherent in “colours of 
rethoryk.” The interpolated description, which he had elabor- 
ated to make the Knight’s Tale magnificent,” he parodied in 
Sir Thopas and challenged through the Clerk and the Squire. 
In these passages he reminds us that his achievement of narra- 
tive composition had taught him to distrust rhetoric as a means 
of enhancing when the tale, Pardoner’s, Squire’s, or Franklin’s, 
was really the thing. Further he suggests general denunciation 
of the staleness and ineptitude of medieval rhetoric as poetic 
method. As to that, however, he can hardly be pressed; for 
he is content to smile. 
CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 


10 F.g., John of Garlandia, ed. Mari in Romanische Forschungen, 13 (1901-02): 
900; Geoffrey of Vinsauf, (prose) Documentum, ed. Faral, op. cit., I1.D.145. 
John has the Rota Virgilii, a diagram of the three styles, which is reproduced 
by Faral at page 87 of his introduction. 

11 “OQ Veneris lacrimosa dies!” 375. Chaucer’s reference is at B. 4531. The 
Pardoner’s apostrophes (C 512, 534, 551, 895) are subtly tinged, as everything 
else that he says, with demagogy. Those of the Nun’s Priest (B 4416, 4529), 
of course, are played flat. But in other places (E 2056, 2242, G 1076) Chaucer’s 
use of this “colour” seems conventional. 

12 The rehearsal of all the conventionally appropriate Joci of description at 
the funeral of Arcite (A 2919-2966) sounds to modern ears impatient, if not 
sarcastic. But, after all, the whole long passage is the “colour” aposiopesis. 
The shorter aposiopesis in the Squire’s Tale (F 63-75) suggests sarcasm less 
by itself than in its connection with lines 32-40 and 401-408 quoted above. 


III 
THE METER OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


ETRICAL interpretation of the important group of 
Middle English alliterative poems, of which Piers Plow- 
man may be considered the type, has long been a subject of 
controversy. The present study aims, too hopefully perhaps, 
not at an entirely new hypothesis, but at harmonizing the two 
old theories in the light of recent general study of English 
metrics. As with so many efforts at peace-making, this may 
result merely in a three-cornered fight in place of a duel, so 
that the end may be only confusion worse confounded. We 
can, however, but try. 


I 


Presentation in detail of the various views previously offered 
upon the present subject would demand too much space, and 
would not be entirely pertinent.' It is sufficient to say that, 
minor details disregarded, the dispute becomes in effect that 
of the four-stressers and the seven-stressers. The former read 
with two stresses to each half-line, or four to the full line. The 
latter recognize four in each half-line, or more commonly four 
in the first and three in the second; this last distinction is not 
important since in any case the fourth (final) stress in the second 
half-line would be secondary. Both systems more or less 
consistently bolster up difficult lines by employing secondary 
stresses. The two traditional systems thus meet in flat contra- 
diction—the line has four stresses or it has seven. 

A contradiction, however, as the Greeks pointed out long ago, 
is a very significant fact. If intelligent men have irreconcilable 
theories, some more fundamental conception may usually be 
found which will serve as a common basis for the opposing 
theories. This, I think, is the case here. To anyone who has 
studied English verse in its more popular forms the apparent 
contradiction of the four-seven scansion is in fact so old and 
omnipresent that it has become trite. It is a contradiction and 
a difficulty only because most students of literature and many 
students of metrics have based their metrical study upon 

1A good summary of various studies of the subject appears in Kaluza’s 
Short History of English Versification, §§157-58. More recent work can be 


reviewed in W. E. Leonard’s Scansion of Middle English Alliterative Verse 
(Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 11). 
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literary, not popular verse, and upon literary verse written 
before 1890. Otherwise, there would be no need of demonstrat- 
ing such a truism as the confusion of the four and seven lines. 
In any case we can be brief. For example, take the often quoted 
line: 
Calling to the angels and the souls in their degree. 
(Kipling, Last Chantey.) 


Here some readers will honestly make four stresses, and others 
just as honestly seven. So also with: 


Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief... . 
I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy wasn’t home. 


The manner in which these two interpretations harmonize as 
dipodic verse has been elaborated in detail elsewhere.” 

Now, before going further, I—like all others who approach this 
subject—must exchange my buffet with King James. Our royal 
metrist certainly believed that the alliterative verse had only 
four stresses to the line, and he had certainly also the great 
advantage of being close to, perhaps even in contact with, the 
Middle English tradition. But, to be frank, I personally have 
no great inclination to quarrel with him, or to disqualify him 
as a witness on the ground of having a bad metrical ear or for 
any other reason. There are many King James’s today, and 
all his testimony means is that he was one of those whose ears 
catch more distinctly the primary stresses. He is indictable, if 
at all, not for perverting the truth, but for not realizing the 
whole truth. If he had written that the tumbling line had seven 
stresses, he would have been equally right and wrong. And 
surely we have no right to expect him, king though he was, to 
grasp consciously the principle of dipodic structure when 
apparently none of his contemporaries and no one who followed 
him until the time of Sidney Lanier was able to do so. Therefore, 
I think that his testimony is quite as much in favor of the 
dipodic interpretation as against it. If we had the testimony of 
twenty Jacobeans all declaring with King James, that indeed 
would tend to show that tumbling verse had overpoweringly 
four accents. But one man’s statement shows only that that 


*See G. R. Stewart, “A Method toward the Study of Dipodic Verse,” 
P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 979-89. 
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man had an ear which picked out the primary and neglected 
the secondary stresses, just as many men have today. 


II 


We may begin thus, thanks to the four-seven contradiction, 
with the inherent possibility that the Middle English alliterative 
verse represents a line of four dipodic feet.* Inherent possibility 
of course is of little value as real evidence, but before we can 
offer proofs we must show more exactly just what we are trying 
to prove. The most direct way here is by the special pleading 
of selected lines—an illicit method for proof, but a helpful one 
for showing the thing to be proved. The most recognizable 
form of the dipodic line, for instance, occurs in A-12: 


That I was in a wildernesse wuste I neuer where 

Here we have well marked the four primary and three secondary 
stresses, and therefore the four-seven contradiction and the 
resulting harmony on the dipodic explanation. The Piers Plow- 
man line is usually, of course, not so fully expanded, so that 
with so-called “syncopation” we get more-commonly lines with 
dipodic feet of three syllables with syllables omitted around the 
medial pause: 


And rauhte with his ragemon ringes and broches (A-72) 


With deop dich and derk and dredful of siht (A-16) 


We have the dipodic foot contracted even to two syllables: 
Glosynge the gospel as hem good liketh (A-57) 


* The dipodic theory for this type of verse is not entirely new; it has never, 
however, been clearly and consistently developed by its advocates. Thus 
Bunzen (Ein Beitrag sur Kritik der Wakefielden Mysterien, Kiel, 1903), who 
strikes at the root of the matter, falls into confusion because he does not realize 
the true nature of dipodic verse itself. 

* The metrical notation here used is that recommended by the report of the 
MLL.A. Committee on Metrical Notation. In the present case I have, however, 
not thought it necessary to try for accuracy in the time assigned to each syllable 
within the half-foot; I have accordingly assumed the time as 6/8, and written 
for two syllables, 
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Finally there are lines which mingle feet of two, three and four 
syllables: 


A feir feld ful of folk fondI ther bi- twene (A-17) 


The working of the hypothesis may be shown more fully by 
reproduction of the first ten lines as I believe that they should 
be read. Note here a few facts to be more fully elaborated 
below: (1) the alliterating syllable does not necessarily carry 
the primary stress; (2) no definite position as the sounding or 
the silence of the final “e” is taken; (3) before a marked medial 
pause and at the end of the line there is no definite way of 
determining whether a secondary stress exists or not; (4) in 
trisyllabic dipodic feet the secondary stress can frequently, as 
far as anyone can tell, fall upon either of the last two syllables 
so that the interpretation shown has in this respect only sub- 
jective authority. The rendering of the text follows: 


In a somer s¢ésun whon séfte was the sonne, 
I schop me in-to a schroud a scheép as I were’ 
In habite of an hermite un-hély of werkes, 
Wende I wydene ih this world wondres to hefe. 
Bote in a Mayes morwnynge on Maluerne hulles 
Me bi-fel a férly a feyrie me thouhte; 
T was weort of wAndringe and wehte me to reste 
(ndir a brod batke bf a bourne syde, 
And as I lay and leonede and lokede on the watres, 
I slumberde in a slepyng hit sownede sd murie. (Skeat’s A-text.) 


Now that the text fs before us, the observations ventured 
above can be more fully explained and the reasons for them 
demonstrated: 

(1) The alliterating syllable does not necessarily carry the 
primary stress, e.g., line 1. Looking at this question as formal 
metrists, we should doubtless prefer such a symmetry, but I see 
no real basis for it. It has, indeed, a long scholarly tradition, 
but a tradition is not evidence. Upon what was the hypothesis 
originally founded? Presumably upon the two-stress theory 


= 
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If the half-line had only two stresses, doubtless these should 
iall upon the alliterating syllables; alliteration upon a metrically 
unstressed syllable would have been of negligible value. But 
with a dipodic reading there is still enough prominence to the 
secondary stresses to make alliteration upon them still effective. 
The reasons for proposing such apparently bad readings as: 
In a somer séson 
will be presented and discussed a little later (see below, p. 124). 
(2) No definite position is taken as to pronunciation of final 

“e.” The dipodic rendering in what is after all a rather loose 
unrhymed form is not seriously affected by addition or loss of a 
few unstressed syllables. (Whereas Chaucer cannot be read 
with modern pronunciation without practically destroying all 
meter, one can read Langland thus, and still preserve a passable 
dipodic structure.) It makes, for instance, no difference as far 
as dipodic meter is concerned whether we read with text-A: 

whon softe was.the sonne 
or with text-B: 

whon soft was the sénne 


For this reason, since it does not really affect the fundamental 
verse structure, the present study will not attack this knotty 
question of pronunciation. 

(3) Before a marked medial pause or at the end of the line 
there is no definite way of deciding whether a secondary stress 
exists or not. The decision is primarily subjective. The only 
objective evidence to be brought to bear is the analogy of 
reciting similar verse at the present time. Such verse does indeed 
have a distinct tendency to use secondary stresses at these 
points, e.g.: 

Taffy was a Welshman .... 
The méid was in the.gdrdeh. 


But, as with pronunciation of final “e,” this question does not 
inherently affect the dipodic structure. One of the most marked 
qualities of this structure in modern verse is indeed that secon- 
dary stresses can be omitted very freely in connection with 
pauses. Therefore, it is purely a matter of taste (and very 


§ See G.R. Stewart, Adodern Metrical Technique, New York, 1922, pp. 104-05. 
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probably was so in the fourteenth century) whether the reading 
goes 


And leueth hit to losels that lecherte haunten 
or 


And leGeth hit to Iésels that lecherle haunten. 


(4) In trisyllabic dipodic feet the secondary stress can fre- 
quently, as far as anyone can tell, fall upon either of the last 
two syllables, so that the interpretation shown has only sub- 
jective authority. We can be fairly sure, of course, that everyone 
would read: 

wise yng for to seruen, 


that suche men scholden. 


On the other hand, it is again a matter to be decided by personal 
= and quite likely was so in Langland’s time whether we 
read: j 


a- soylen hem alle... 
vn- holy of werkes, 


a- sdylen hem alle 
vn- hély of werkes. 


In neither case is the dipodic structure fundamentally changed, 
so that the question lies outside the field of this study. 

In attempting to show the truth of the hypothesis just 
elaborated, discussion will be confined to the first hundred lines 
of Piers Plowman (Text-A, Skeat’s edition). These have been 
selected as test lines without any attempt to predetermine 
whether they were more in harmony with the hypothesis than 
were any other passage in the same poem or in others of its type. 
I believe, however, that no one will take exception to them as 
untypical of the poem and poems, and also that, if the theory 
can be demonstrated by intensive study of a passage of one 
hundred lines, it can with certainty be considered the basic 
structural principle of the rest of the verse of the same poems 
and of those always classed with it metrically. 

So much for the nature of the hypothesis; its proof remains. 


4 
or 

: 
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Ill 


The safest approach to Middle English metrics, it has always 
seemed to me, is from the point of view of modern metrics. 
The appeal to the analogy of Old English metrics, on the other 
hand, may best be described by borrowing the phrase of 
Chaucer, used in another connection: 

This is sgnotum per ignotius. 
In the present study, therefore, I shall lay aside all thought of 
Old English, and approach the verse by approximately the 
same methods used for a modern poem. This involves two 
assumptions, neither of them very startling: (1) Langland’s 
language is English, and has in general the same principles of 
stress, etc., as modern English; I cannot feel, for instance, that 
we need pay more attention to quantity than we would for a 
contemporary poem. (2) The men who spoke Middle English, 
in spite of very different accouterments and conventions, were 
much like us in their basic physical and mental characters. 
These assumptions may possibly be incorrect, but they are 
safer than assumptions which postulate particular changes in 
any fundamental linguistic or racial matters in that period. 

In undertaking to prove the hypothesis laid down, the demon- 
stration will first proceed negatively, then positively. The 
contrast of the dipodic interpretation with the four-stress theory 
on the one hand and the seven-stress on the other is so well 
defined that reductio ed absurdam applied to both will have the 
effect of clearing the field for the dipodic theory. Its own 
advantages can then be worked out independently. 


IV 

To the objections to the four-stress theory there is little to 
add to those already pointed out elsewhere. By the work of 
Kaluza and Leonard, to mention no others, it seems to me that 
the theory has already been thoroughly punctured. It is 
possible here merely to summarize the most potent objections. 

(1) The four-stress theory demands entirely too large a pro- 
portion of four-, and even five-syllable feet. Now the four- 
syllable foot in modern non-dipodic English verse is distinctly 
a rara avis; feet of more than four syllables can hardly be said 
to have existence at all. Tio accommodate a large proportion of 
these polysyllabic feet in Piers Plowman a special assumption 
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has to be made, either (a) that Middle English had such a 
structure or its speakers such tongues and ears that verse 
thythms were possible in the fourteenth century which would 
completely destroy verse in the twentieth, or (b) that the 
Middle English alliterative poets were slovenly or unskillful 
workers. The first of these is hardly susceptible of proof, and 
without definite proof is simply special pleading to support a 
traditional orthodoxy. The second would be tenable if the 
proportion of polysyllabic feet were small. Just how large it is, 
I hesitate to declare because I do not want to take a position 
upon the pronunciation; I should estimate, however, that by 
the four-stress theory almost every line will somewhere demand 
a thesis of three or four syllables. But this is too much. I for 
one cannot assume that Langland and his compeers seldom 
wrote a single line in correct meter even according to their own 
lights. Even anonymous balladists do much better than that. 

(2) In theses of polysyllabic as well as of trisyllabic feet the 
four-stress theory frequently places syllables which by logical 
and grammatical force demand stress. It is hardly worth while 
to quote: 

With deop dich and derk .... 
A feir feld ful of folk .... 


and to add again the obvious commentary that they make a 
considerable mouthful for an allowance of two stresses. Of 
course, to be perfectly fair with our analogy of modern verse, 
Browning and others deal just as heavily with their trisyllabic 
meters (e.g., Muckle-Mouth Meg). But even Browning does not 
dare in his non-dipodic verse to run an important syllable 
together with two or more others in one thesis: 


and cheef iv schriuen lordes .... 
meeten ofte to-gedere.... 
Thow mihtest beter meten the myst. 


This sort of thing in non-dipodic verse simply results in the 
destruction of all meter whatever. Neither by the ear or by 
any sound theory of English metrics can it be accepted. 

These seem to me the fundamental objections to the four 
stress rendering. Others may be found ably presented in the 
works cited above, but these latter, I think, can be considered 
auxiliary. The primary objections to the four-stress theory 


; | 
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seem always to rest upon the fact that for the reasons outlined, 
it does not make real English verse of the lines to which it is 
applied.® 
The seven-stressers seem to me to come nearer the truth, 
especially when they emphasize the occurrence of secondary 
stresses. They, however, have failed to make the final step, 
i.e., to recognize that their primary and secondary stresses fall 
distinctly into a dipodic pattern. To illustrate: a line may have 
the proper proportion of primaries and “*condaries and yet fail 
to yield a dipodic movement, e.g.: 


And in the crédwded stréets and roads and in the dvenuts, 


When Imentétion mid the crdéwd of pénitehts was hedrd. 


Dipodic movement comes only with recognizably regular alter- 
nation, i.e. 


or: 


Of course this regularity of alternation does not have to be 
exact in every line. Even the lines written above could stand 
well enough, if the surrounding dipodic “environment” were 
marked enough. Logically stressed syllables are so common in 
English that frequently one or more secondary stresses will 
be practically as strong as the primaries, e.g.: 

or even: 

& 
Much less frequently, in fact only occasionally, strong stress 
may fall into a secondary position and a weak one into a primary 
position, e.g.: 
4 4 N 


This, of course, partially destroys the dipodic movement for 
the particular line in question, but a few such cases, occurring 
in association with prevailingly dipodic lines, do not destroy 


* The growth and strength of the four-stress theory can be attributed largely 
to the fact that it arose at a time when English metrical study was in a chaotic 
state. The reaction from a false theory of neo-classical syllabism had led us 
into an equally false theory of “stress verse,” and the assumption that only 
stress mattered. This, coupled with almost total ignorance of dipodic principles, 
allowed free chance for development of the four-stress theory with its loose- 
jointed, thoroughly unmetrical conception of verse. 
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the structure of the whole. The only objective way to determine 
whether the movement is really dipodic or not is to apply a 
consistent numerical test. The technique of this test, which has 
elsewhere been presented in detail,’ depends in general upon the 
fact that in dipodic structure the most heavily stressed parts of 
speech (nouns, adjectives, and adverbs) appear in much larger 
proportions in the position where a primary stress is demanded, 
while the less heavily stressed syllables (prepositions, con- 
junctions, auxiliary verbs, and secondarily stressed syllables) 
are similarly concentrated in the position of secondary stress. 
Of course there might be some trick in determining where these 
positions were. In this case, however, I have determined the 
syllables of primary and secondary stress by my reading first, 
and then let the results of the test rest for success or failure 
upon that. The lines printed above will show the interpretation 
which I used for the dipodic rendering. The consistency dis- 
played at the line openings also will make plain that there could 
have been no great twisting to make the verse fit the hypothesis 
—a, monosyllabic, or else no anacrusis occurs with relatively 
few exceptions. In a few lines also I have no very pronounced 
opinion between two possibilities, e.g., it may be 


And as I beheolde into the &t 


And as} beheblde intd the ést 


The latter makes much better dipodic verse, but I have counted 
according to the former because I wanted to avoid any suspicion 
of playing with the anacruses to make the lines come out right. 
Now let the countings speak for themselves: 


Part of speech, etc. In primary position In secondary position 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Articles 0 0% 0 0% 
Unaccented syllables 0 0 54 24 
Sec. accented syllables 0 0 37 16 
Prep. and conj. 11 3 38 16 
Auxiliary verbs 6 2 9 4 
Pronouns 112 28 11 5 
Verbs 12 3 20 9 
Adverbs 28 7 18 8 
Adjectives 41 10 9 4 
Nouns 188 47 32 14 


See P.M.L.A., loc. cit. 
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There is little need to point out the significance of this table 
against the unmodified seven-stress theory. It shows not only 
the existence of secondary stresses (admitted by most of the 
seven-stressers) but also their overwhelming tendency to group 
into a dipodic pattern. If the alliterative line were built up 
merely on a seven-stress basis, the stronger and weaker stresses 
would naturally fall about evenly in every position, just as they 
actually do in an eighteenth-century septenary. But they 
overwhelmingly do not. For example, in the position of secon- 
dary stress (determined by reading, remember, and alternating 
regularly with primary stress) 60 per cent of the syllables are 
“unaccented syllables,” secondarily accented syllables, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs; the corresponding total 
in the primary positions is 5 per cent! Granted that the result 
for “unaccented syllables” was largely determined by definition, 
the results for the other three classes are still sufficiently 
striking. In a similar manner 64 per cent of the position of 
primary stress is filled by adverbs, adjectives, and nouns, while 
the figure is only 26 per cent in the secondary position. These 
results are so overwhelming that they speak for themselves-— 
yes, cry aloud—against the unqualified seven-stress system and 
for the dipodic. And of course when we speak of a poem being 
dipodic, all we can mean is this decided tendency in that 
direction; perfection, fortunately, is rare in versification. 

In search for a possible flaw in method, I compiled similar 
tables for the trisyllabic feet and the four- (five-) syllable feet 
separately. The results, however, were confirmatory. The two 
tables differed markedly only at points where difference could 
have been predicted, e.g., in classes of unaccented and secon- 
darily accented syllables. The significant totals were so strik- 
ingly close to each other and to the general table that there 
seemed no use in wasting space by printing them. 


VI 


While the testimony of the count directs itself particularly 
against the seven-stress theory, it has also a certain value 
against the four-stress. In this connection note that 26 per cent 
of the secondary stresses fall upon heavily stressed parts of 
speech. To this must be added at least half of the neutral 
groups (verbs and pronouns). We may thus say that roughly 
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one third of the theses postulated by the four-stress theory 
would really have a syllable which logically demands stress. 
From the two secondary tables we gain also a bit of corroborat- 
ing evidence upon this point. In non-dipodic verse we should 
expect the naturally stressed syllables to be more numerous 
in the theses of trisyllabic feet (where they can be passably 
accommodated) than in feet of four or five syllables. Actual 
count, however, shows the opposite to be true (19 per cent as 
against 29 per cent). This seems to me a distinct additional 
confirmation, if any be needed, for the dipodic interpretation. 


VII 

In the two preceding sections the argument has been directed 
mainly against the two widely accepted theories; it must now 
show the positive advantages of a dipodic interpretation of 
the meter in question. 

(1) The first of these is its power of making the verse read 
more rhythmically and melodeioudy This cannot be demon- 
strated in print, but I know that it has this effect upon those 
with whom I have had the opportunity of experimenting. Its 
thoroughly English movement is more satisfying than the 
helter-skelter of the four-stress reading, or the meticulous 
daintiness necessitated by any consistent attempt at seven 
distinct stresses. As a matter of fact I have a very strong sus- 
picion that the actual reading of most of the seven-stresses and 
probably also of some of the four-stressers is really dipodic, 
differing only as they tend somewhat to emphasize or somewhat 
to suppress the secondary stresses. 

(2) The second argument in favor of the dipodic interpre- 
tation is the evidence of the tables themselves. These not only 
testify negatively against the other theories, but also positively 
for the dipodic.$ 

(3) The free omission of syllables at the medial pause is a 
very strong piece of corroborative evidence for the dipodic 
theory. The line of four dipodic feet is the only form of English 
verse which so strikingly displays this feature. You will find it 
as characteristically in the latest magazine poem and as in the 


8 The dipodic index (see P.M.L.A., loc. cit.) for the first hundred lines of 


Piers Plowman works out at 93, a figure so high that it would seem to preclude 
any possibility of the seven-stress theory. 
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earliest recognizable examples of the meter. Piers Plowman 
illustrates all varieties in the linking of the half-lines. Occasion- 
ally the four syllables appear: 

Heo scholde not beo so hardi tode ceyue so the peple (A. 76) 


At other times the verse has only three syllables here: 


I slumberde in a slepyng hit sownede so murie (A. 10) 

Frequently cnly cne syllable separates the two-syllables of 
primary stress: 


Ermytes on an hep with hokide staues (A. 50) 


Finally it is not rare to have the whole time at the middle of 
the line filled by a pause without any syllables at all: 


Thus 3e 3iueth oure gold glotonye to helpen (A. 73) 


The line endings exhibit similar tendencies, of one syllable: 
With deop dich and derk and dredful of siht (A. 16) 
of two (the common form), or of three: 
Clotheden hem in copes to beo knowen for bretheren (A. 53) 


All these are not only readily possible in dipodic verse, but are 
distinct earmarks of it. 


(4) Analogy with other types of poetry is a last argument in 
favor of the dipodic theory. The alliterative poems, especially 
Piers Plowman, have always been looked upon as typically 
English, and very close to popular literature. This is exactly 
the place where we should expect to find the great popular 
meter—the dipodic four, the verse of the popular song, the 
nursery rhyme, the folk-ballad, and the poetry of the bour- 
geousie clear down to Eddie Guest and Walt Mason. On the 
strength of analogy alone I should be ready to believe Piers 
Plowman a dipodic four even if I had never read a line of it. 


VIII 


There are some difficulties in the way of accepting the dipodic 
interpretation which have probably already disturbed the 
reader. The writer has no objection to facing them squarely. 


| 
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(1) Certain lines seem to break directly across the dipodic 
pattern. Quite strikingly the very first line is such a one, and I 
have no doubt that the fact that this first line so flatly contra- 
dicts the general movement of the poem as a while, has done 
as much as anything else to obscure the dipodic nature of the 
verse. Now it would be possible to dodge the issue raised by 
such a line, and simply to read: 


In a | so: mer | sesun. 


Here we have a double anacrusis, and a two-syllable dipodic 
foot (like bakers in v. 98). This would make the results of our 
tables come out better. But I frankly don’t believe that 
Langland ever read that way, and so am not going to enrich the 
already rich tables by any such unscrupulous means. As a 
matter of fact I do not try to get rid of this line; I welcome it. 
From the analogy of modern poetry such anomalous lines offer 
no difficulty; we can find them in almost any piece of dipodic 
verse. Take, for instance, Kipling’s Cold Iron, which with its 
dipodic feet of two, three, and four syllables, its free treatment 
of pause, and its frequent alliteration much resembles Piers 
Plowman. Here the dipodic structure is firmly brought out in 
the first stanza where the arrangement of primary and secondary 
stresses may be said to be perfect. Then in the first line of the 
second stanza the same preposition-noun arrangement occurs 
as in the opening of Piers Plowman: 


_ So he made rebellion ’gainst the King his liege. 
The same thing happens in the ending of the next line but one: 
on the castle wall. 


If such variation occurred frequently we would of course forget 
the dipodic rhythm, but a master verse craftsman like Kipling 
is careful not to let us forget it; between these two lines he 
places one of a strongly marked dipodic rhythm reinforced by 
alliteration: 


Camped before his citadel and summoned it to siege. 
The anomalous lines of Piers Plowman can be easily matched 


in modern dipodic verse; they serve the purpose of variety. 
By him who reads with a real feeling for dipodic movement 
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they will be welcomed rather than shunned. If not quite a 
further confirmation of the dipodic structure of the poem in 
question, they are at least a confirmation of its metrical art. 

(2) The other obvious difficulty in the dipodic rendering of 
Piers Plowman is the constant necessity of secondary stresses 
upon syllables which follow immediately upon strong stresses 
so that (at least in modern English) they do not ordinarily carry 
any stress, e.g., me, v. 2; -ly, v. 3; -dres, v. 4, etc. This has 
been explained as a difference in accentuation between modern 
and Middle English.® If it can be so explained, so much the 
better, but I think it possible to show that modern poets do 
the same thing. In Piers Plowman we have, for instance: 


I | sau3: in that | semble. 


A four-stresser might quite logically point out that any metrical 
stress whatever upon a preposition in such a situation is un- 
called for, and that a simple trisyllabic foot is all that exists. 
In answer we can point out that in modern dipodic verse the 
same situation occurs, e.g. 


|Woe : for the | Baron (Cold Iron, 1. 9) 
Then if any one objects to 
Bakers, bochers and breusters monye, 


let him look at the even greater audacities of Kipling’s Long 
Trail, e.g.: 


O the | mutter : over | side : when the | port-fog : holds us | tied, 
And the | si: rens | hoot : their | dread. 


Or, to leave Kipling, study the same technique in Macaulay’s 
Last Bucanneer. Upon what metrical theory this sort of thing 
is to be explained, there is no need to decide here; but if it comes 
out definitely in modern dipodic verse, there is not reason why 
it should be denied to Langland’s. 

(3) Some may object to the dipodic theory upon the ground 
that it is too complicated a metrical structure to be grasped by 
what seems to be a naive rather than a sophisticated group of 
writers. This objection rests, however, entirely upon a mis- 


® See, e.g., Kaluza, op. cit., §159. 
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conception. While dipodic meter is indeed complicated in its 
formal interpretation, it is a natural English inheritance. The 
yearning Freshman poet, in spite of his mechanical, purely 
dissyllabic theory, keeps breaking into it constantly, and, if he 
has an ear, will achieve surprisingly well at it without the 
slightest idea of such a thing as dipodic verse. Surely Langland 
could attain what is reached daily by any newspaper syndicatist, 
or any gutter-pup composer of obscene rhymes. 

The dipodic structure of the Piers Plowman type of verse 
seems to me to be beyond doubt. I am aware that the results 
of my count do not preclude the possibility of a two-stress 
interpretation. It may be—there is still the possibility—that the 
Piers Plowman verse consists of two stressed syllables to the 
half-line together with a huddle of unstressed syllables and an 
occasional secondary stress to help matters out when the huddle 
becomes insupportable even to ears tuned to “Sieverschen 
typen.” It may be that Langland wrote a debased form of 
Old English verse so that his verse refused to stand on its own 
feet, according to modern standards. But it seems to me that 
we have no right to hold to these conclusions merely because by 
so doing we maintain an orthodox connection with a particular 
theory of Old English verse—which in itself is humanly derived 
and therefore possibly incorrect. Furthermore, we have no 
right to make assumptions of fundamental differences between 
Middle and Modern English verse until we are sure that our 
poem will not scan by any known modern principle of metrics. 
The last might have been the case before the development of 
knowledge of dipodic structure, but now there is nothing in 
Piers Plowman which cannot be paralleled in modern metrics. 
So why make it into a strange and wonderful hodge-podge when 
there is no reason for so doing? The four-stress theory grasps 
the truth forming one side of a contradiction, that is, the pre- 
dominance of the primary syllables. The seven-stress theory 
brings out the truth of the other side—the existence of the 
secondary stresses. The dipodic theory goes beneath the 
contradiction, harmonizes its two sides, and unites their 
strength. 

GrorcE R. STEWarT, JR. 
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IV 
DRAYTON’S SIRENA AGAIN 


A ATTEMPT to interpret an allegorical pastoral which 

was written three hundred years ago is a stimulating but 
precarious undertaking. Particularly is this true when the 
author deliberately exercises his ingenuity to make his allegory 
difficult of interpretation even by his contemporaries. This 
generalization is especially applicable to Drayton’s pastoral 
allegory, The Shepheards Sirena, Any number of hypotheses 
may be erected; none, I think, can be completely and satis- 
factorily substantiated. Replying to my former article,! Pro- 
fessor J. William Hebel recognizes this limitation of our knowl- 
edge when he remarks: “Possibly we are too far away from 
The Shepheards Sirena, and have too little information, to 
arrive at a completely satisfactory interpretation of the dark 
conceit of the poem.”? 

According to the iaterpretation which I proposed, Sirena 
symbolizes the Muse of poetry. The shepherds who attempt 
to arouse Dorilus, that is Drayton, from his “strong melancholy 
fitt” are identified with those poets, friends of Drayton, that 
carry on the poetic traditions of the great age. The “Rougish 
Swinheards” are the poetasters who hovered around the court 
of James, the versifiers that imitated the striking features 
of the poetry of the great iconoclast of the age, John Donne, 
who was most avowedly at war with the Spenserian tradition. 
It was suggested further that “Angry Olcon” may represent 
Donne himself.* 

Professor Hebel agrees that Dorilus is Drayton and that the 
friendly shepherds are fellow-poets “who carry on the Spen- 
serian tradition,” but differs in his identification of some of the 
other characters. He suggests that “Angry Olcon” represented 
Ben Jonson, and that the swineherds were the “tribe of Ben.” 


1 “Drayton’s Relation to the School of Donne, as Revealed in the Shep- 
heards Sirena,” PMLA, XXXVIII, 557-87. 

2 “Drayton’s Sirena,” PMLA, XXXIX, 836. 

* Professor Hebel thinks it unlikely that “Angry Olcon” shadowed Donne 
since “he apparently lost all interest in secular poetry” after his ordination in 
1615. We must remember that The Shepheards Sirena, though published in 
1627, may have been written some years earlier. There is no evidence to 
establish its date of composition. 
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Also, by Sirena he understands, not the Muse of poetry but 
Lady Rainsford, the unattainable Idea of the sonnets. Against 
this interpretation, however, many objections may be urged. 
Of the three poetical schools of the early seventeenth century, 
that of Jonson represented the mean rather than either extreme. 
Accordingly, the difference in poetic style between Jonson and 
Drayton was not nearly so pronounced as that between Drayton 
and the imitators of Donne. Drayton apparently abhorred the 
poetasters who, in imitating Donne, magnified the vicious 
tendencies of his poetry. He objected to their roughness, their 
foolish conceits, their secret circulation, their lewd themes.‘ 
He ridicules these poets in the Polyolbion‘'—ostensibly the 
“Rougish Swinheards” of The Shepheards Sirena—because their 
poetry is debasing, rough, and full of far fetched conceits: 


Not such as basely sooth the Humour of the Time, 

And slubberingly patch up some slight and shallow Rime, ... . 
Whose Verses hobling runne, as with disjoynted bones 

And make a viler noyse than carts upon the stones;$ 

And these forsooth must be the Muses onely heirs, 

When they but Bastards are, and foundlings none of theirs, 
Inforcing things in Verse for Poesie unfit, 

Mere filthy stuffe, that breaks out of the sores of wit. 


That this satire should have been directed at the “tribe of 
Ben” is most unlikely, for they had a fastidious regard for 
clarity and finish. Their poetry, it is true, is comparatively 
lacking in chivalrous sentiment and Platonic idealism, and much 
of it is not primarily concerned with ethical ends. But in most 
essentials, Drayton and his friends were virtually at one with 
Jonson and his disciples in emphasizing decorum and lucidity, 
in liking fanciful themes, smooth and melodious rhythms. 


* See Of Poets and Poesie, vv. 187-202. 

5 Song XXI, 165 ff. 

*In a passage in the Discoveries (p. 87, ed. F. E. Schelling), Jonson ap- 
parently condemns the same kind of poetry: “You admire no poems but such 
as run like a brewer’s cart upon the stones, hobbling: 

Et, quae per salebras, altaque saxa cadunt, 
Actius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt. 
Attonitusque legis terrai, frugiferai.” 
This epigram from Martial, together with Jonson’s remark, imply that Drayton 
and Jonson were at one in their attitude to roughness in poetry. 
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Jonson and his followers avoided, for the most part, the meta- 
physical wit and perverse ingenuity of Donne. Jonson’s 
aesthetic taste, quite as much as Drayton’s, was outraged by 
Donne’s obscurity and irregular versification. Jonson told 
Drummond “that Done himself, for not being understood, 
would perish,” and “that Done for not keeping of accent 
deserved hanging.”? 

Since the difference in poetic ideals between Drayton and 
Jonson’ is much less fundamental than that between Drayton 
and the imitators of Donne, it seems unlikely that “Angry 
Olcon” and the “Rougish Swinheards” shadowed Jonson and 
his disciples. This suggestion appears almost incredible when 
we reflect that some of Drayton’s Odes as well as many of the 
nymphals of the Muses Elizium, reproduce the flowing metres 
and musical rhythms of Carew and his compeers. Nor is there 
any evidence that Jonson ever engaged in a riming contest with 
the followers of the Spenserian tradition, although this would 
seem to be implied by the following lines in Sirena, if “Angry 
Olcon” refers to Jonson: 


F Angry Olcon sets them on 
And against vs part doth take 
Euer since he was out-gone, 
Offring Rymes with us to make. 


Professor Hebel not only fails to show that Jonson’s literary 
ideals were particularly objectionable to Drayton, but he also, 
in my opinion, exaggerates the evidence of unfriendliness 
existing between them. From Jonson’s Conversations, he quotes 
the statement that “Drayton feared him, and he esteemed not 
of him,”® and, in spite of other indications pointing to an 


7 Conversations, pp. 5, 18, ed. R. F. Patterson, 1923. 

® Professor Hebel intimates that Jonson objected particularly to the Spen- 
serian character of Drayton’s poetry, as he wrote in the Discoveries that “Spen- 
ser, in affecting the Ancients, writ no Language.” This criticism could not 
possibly be applied to Drayton’s poetry, since he avoided Spenser’s archaic 
diction. Though Jonson censured the pastoralists for their unreality, and 
though he told Drummond that “Spenser’s stanzaes pleased him not,” we must 
remember that he likewise told Drummond that “for a Heroic poeme, ther was 
no such ground as King Arthurs fiction,” and that “he hath by heart some verses 
of Spenser’s Calender, about wyne, between Coline and Percye.” Also, we should 
recall that in his complaints in the Discoveries (p. 22, ed. Schelling) against the 
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opposite conclusion, he regards this chance remark as “direct 
evidence of a quarrel with Drayton.” 

To interpret this disparaging utterance correctly, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances under which the conversations 
with Drummond took place. Jonson gossiped about friend and 
foe without compunction, for neither Jonson nor Drummond 
expected that their talk would appear in print. Jonson’s dicta 
are in general characterized by a spirit of boisterous self- 
assertion, and it is obvious that they were the impulsive utter- 
ances of the moment. One is, in fact, even inclined to suspect 
that occasional remarks were purposely intended to shock his 
modest and sensitive host. Some of these utterances are almost 
contemptuous even of persons who are known to have been 
Jonson’s bosom friends. Indeed, the few adverse remarks in 
the Conversations regarding that man whom he loved “this side 
idolatry” were for a long time taken by some critics as sufficient 
ground for belaboring Jonson as “an envious and malignant 
enemy of Shakespeare.” 

Jonson was by nature gruff and blustery, candid and out- 
spoken. The surge of his feelings gave to his language a harsh 
bluntness which tended to conceal his kindliness of heart. 
He was lavish of both censure and praise. Against the depreca- 
tory Conversations, therefore, we must set off his immense 
number of laudatory poems. Nevertheless, upon a single dis- 
paraging remark, which was probably dropped inadvertently 
over a bottle,!° Professor Hebel postulates a definite hostility 
between Drayton and Jonson. He then turns to consider Dray- 
ton’s comments upon Jonson: 


Next these, learn’d Johnson, in the List I bring, 
Who had drunk deepe of the Pierian spring, 


badness of popular taste, Jonson cites Spenser as the type of the truly great 
poet. Jonson’s tastes in literature were, after all, rather liberal and catholic. 
Was he not the author of a romantic pastoral drama, The Sad Shepherd? 

* Conversations, p. 14. 

10 At the end of the Conversations, the offended Drummond comments upon 
Jonson’s tendency to be jealous when under the influence of drink: “He is a 
great lover and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others, given 
rather to losse a friend than a jest, jealous of every action and word of those 
about him, (especiallie after drink, which is one of the elements in which he 
liveth).” 
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Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 
And long was Lord here of the Theater, 
Who in opinion made our learn’st to sticke, 
Whether in Poems rightly dramatique, 
Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 

Should beare the Buskin, or the Socke away. 


These lines in Drayton’s Of Poets and Poesie Professor Hebel 
characterizes as “a cold comment born of Drayton’s sense of 
justice.” Yet it is worthy of uote that they contain no criticism 
whatever of Jonson as a poet. The mere fact that Drayton 
includes Jonson in the list of his select few, and praises him for 
his learning and his skill in dramatic technique would seem to 
attest his admiration. Professor Hebel thinks “in this List I 
bring” may indicate Drayton’s reluctance to include Jonson. 
But the lines themselves, so appropriately descriptive of 
Jonson’s genius, give no hint of hesitation. Does it not appear 
more likely that the words are introduced that the poet may 
have a suitable rhyme for “spring?” Besides, if Drayton were 
attacking Jonson as the leader of the “Rougish Swinheards,” 
would he have been likely even to have included Jonson’s name 
in a eulogistic poem, published in the same year as The Shep- 
heards Sirena? 

Again, among the prefatory verses to the poems of 1627 
(which include The Shepheards Sirena and Of Poets and Poesie), 
appears the poem entitled The Vision of Ben Jonson on the 
Muses of his Friend M. Drayton. It is possible, of course, that 
this contribution was solicited by the publishers. But the 
natural inference is either that Drayton thought highly enough 
of his fellow-poet to solicit these verses, or that Jonson sent 
them without solicitation in his desire to please his aged friend. 
The latter seems more probable in that the opening and closing 
lines of the poem appear to be addressed directly to Drayton: 


It hath been question’d, Michael, if I bee 


I call the world, that enuies mee, to see 
If I can be a Friend, and Friend to thee. 


The first two lines here quoted imply that an envious world 
doubts whether Jonson can be a friend to anybody. In the 
last two lines, Jonson replies, “I call the world . . . . to see if 


i 
j A Friend at all; or, if at all, to thee: .... 
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(=that) I can’be a Friend and to... . thee.” The poem has 
heretofore been interpreted by virtually every scholar as a 
fervent and glowing tribute to Drayton’s genius." 

Professor Hebel, however, regards these verses as “sly satire 
rather than compliment.” “In their exaggerated bombast,” 
he avers, Jonson obviously intends “not praise but condemna- 
tion.” On the other hand, Professor Hebel admits that the 
lines on the Nymphidia, The Quest of Cynthia, and The Shep- 
heards Sirena are “sincere compliment,” although it seems 
somewhat ironic that Jonson should commend the very poem 
in which, according to Professor Hebel, he is severely satirized 
as “Angry Olcon.” 

Against the assumption that Jonson’s verses to Drayton 
are satiric, it may be objected that such an interpretation is 
contrary to all that we know of Honest Ben, whose treatment 
of his rivals and enemies was virtually never marked by veiled 
sarcasm and sly satire but rather by arrogant self-assertion 
and outspoken contempt.” Nor are these lines on Drayton 
unusually extravagant or bombastic. Indeed, the use of 
hyperbole is characteristic of all of Jonson’s Epigrams. The 
following lines addressed to his fellow-poet, Francis Beaumont, 
are typical: 


How I doe love thee, Beaumont, and thy Muse, 
That unto me dost such religion use! 

How I doe feare my selfe, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth! 
At once thou mak’st me happie, and unmak’st; 


1 See Ben Jonson (English Worthies), J. A. Symonds, p. 147-48: “Selden” 
Camden, Bacon, Donne, Beaumont, Sylvester, Alleyn, Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Drayton, Chapman, all remain embalmed in verses which only the familiarity 
of affectionate friendship can have inspired.” Also, see C. H. Herford’s article on 
Ben Jonson (D.N.B.): “The disparaging remark on Drayton in the Con- 
versations is of less weight than Jonson’s manly and dignified Vision of the 
Muses of his Friend Michael Drayton.” 

2 See A. H. Thorndike’s article on Jonson, Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., V1, 3: 
“In all his relations with his literary rivals, we see a man vain, assertive, arro- 
gant, quick to censure, strong in his loves and hates and always ready for a 
fight, but also one whose quarrels often ended in friendships, and who was 
loved and admired by the worthiest of his time.” Cf. also Drummond’s com- 
ment: “he is passionatly kynde and angry, careless either to gaine or keep, 
vindicative, but, if he be well answered, at himself.” 
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And giving largely to me, more than tak’st. 
What fate is mine, that so it selfe bereaves? 
What art is thine, that so thy friend deceives? 
When even there, where most thou praisest me, 
For writing better, I must envie thee. 


Even though such lines seem to us extravagant, we are hardly 
justified in declaring that they were satiric, especially when we 
realize that bombastic expression characterized the poetry of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. Such a conclusion regarding 
Beaumont, one of Jonson’s as well as Drayton’s best friends, 
would be absurd, even though Jonson remarked to Drummond 
that “Francis Beaumont loved too much himself and his own 
verses.” 

Any extravagant panegyric, even Jonson’s on Shakespeare, 
might be considered “sly satire” if one were to weigh in the 
scales of modern criticism the particular defects of the poet 
who is eulogized, for satire depends entirely upon the attitude 
assumed. In any case, we may be sure that Drayton, who 
must have read Jonson’s verses before they were prefixed to 
his volume, did not consider them to be satirical or he would 
not have permitted them to be printed. And the fact that 
Drayton failed to detect in them any satiric intent is for the 
interpretation of The Shepheards Sirena the decisive considera- 
tion, for in that case Drayton would not have found in them 
any provocation to satirize Jonson under the guise of “Angry 
Olcon.” But in order to establish Professor Hebel’s hypothesis, 
it is necessary to prove not only that Jonson did not like Dray- 
ton, but also that Drayton did not like Jonson. 

Moreover, other evidence may be adduced in support of the 
view that Drayton and Jonson were friends. On the basis of a 
statement in The Return from Parnassus that “he [Drayton] 
cannot swagger it well at a tavern,” Professor Hebel thinks it 
unlikely that Drayton associated with the group that met at 
the Mermaid, despite the fact that some of the members were 
his bosom friends. The statement quoted might be construed 
to mean that Drayton was not wont to become intoxicated, 
but one is not justified in inferring therefrom that he was 
averse to conviviality. Indeed, one of his poems, The Sacrifice 
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to A pollo, seems to suggest that he even belonged to the group 
of which Jonson was the leading spirit, which met in the Apollo 
Room of the Devil and St. Dunstan Tavern. The poem begins: 


Priests of Apollo, sacred be the Roome, 
For this learn’d Meeting: Let no barbarous Groome, 
How brave soe’r he bee, 
Attempt to enter; 
But of the Muses free, 
None here may venter; 
This for the Delphian Prophets is prepar’d: 
The prophane Vulgar are from hence debar’d. 


In the fourth and fifth stanzas, the impression is given that 
Drayton enjoyed the merry meetings at the tavern with 
Elizabethan gusto: 
Bring forth your Flaggons (fill’d with sparkling Wine) 
Whereon swolne Bacchus, crowned with a Vine, 
Is grauen, and fill out, 
It well bestowing, 
To ev’ry Man about, 
In Goblets flowing: 
Let not a Man drinke, but in Draughts profound: 
To our God Phoebus let the Health goe Round. 


Let your Iests flye at large; yet therewithall 
See they be Salt, but yet not mix’d with Gall: 
Not tending to disgrace, 
But fayrely given, 
Becomming well the place, 
Modest, and even; 
That they with tickling Pleasure may provoke 
Laughter in him, on whom the Iest is broke. 


That Drayton enjoyed conviviality and good-fellowship is 
also the inference to be drawn from the well-known story of 
the Reverend John Ward, Vicar of Stratford, that “Shakespeare, 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting and, it seems, 
drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there con- 
tracted.” As Professor J. Q. Adams points out, there is no 
reason to reject this legend, since Ward could easily have 


13 This poem is similar in substance to the Leges Conviviales which Jonson had 
engraved in marble over the chimney of the Apollo Room of the Devil Tavern. 
See Chalmers, English Poets, V. 540. 
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verified the story by consulting Shakespeare’s two nephews 
who were his parishioners, Elizabeth Hall, Shakespeare’s niece, 
or many old residents of the village. 

The other problem in the interpretation of Drayton’s poem 
is presented by the nymph, Sirena. Who is Sirena? That she 
was an actual woman is perhaps the readiest inference, although 
the fact that Drayton was a man of sixty might make us 
hesitate about giving to his speculations concerning matrimony 
too personal an application. Moreover, Drayton warns us 
that in his pastoral poems he deals with “most weightie things,” 
and one might question whether such speculations could be so 
regarded. Ignoring these difficulties, Professor Hebel con- 
jectures that under this name Drayton alluded to Lady Rains- 
ford, the Anne Goodere of the Jdeas Mirrour. Drayton’s 
“strong melancholy fitt,” he argues, was caused by his inability 
to decide whether he should marry the distinguished lady. 
Such an hypothesis, however, cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
unless it is entirely consistent with the poem, and many incon- 
sistencies meet us in applying Professor Hebel’s hypothesis to 
the poem itself. 

He believes that Drayton’s fellow-poets were urging him to 
forsake Sirena; that is, t» abandon his desire to marry Lady 
Rainsford. But the means employed in the poem to remove 
this yearning is to sing a song in praise of her entrancing 
loveliness—surely a strange method of persuading a lover to 
abandon his lady! 

But Professor Hebel’s hypothesis becomes more inconsistent, 
if many lines of The Shepheards Sirena are taken into con- 
sideration. To prove Drayton’s matrimonial interest in Lady 
Rainsford, Professor Hebel cites from Of his Ladies not Coming 
to London, overlooking the fact that in this poem the attitude 
of the poet is quite different from that in The Shepheards Sirena. 
According to Professor Hebel’s interpretation, the following 
lines of the latter poem, 

Then my coate with light should shine, 
Purer then the Vestall fire: 

Nothing here but should be thine, 
That thy heart can well desire: 


would mean that this distinguished lady was imploring the 
aged poet to come to her. From the former poem, on the 
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other hand, the impression conveyed is that Lady Rainsford 
was the pursued and not the pursuer:" 


Of euery tedious houre you haue made two, 

All this long Winter here, by missing you: 

Minutes are months, and when the houre is past, 

A Yeare is ended since the Clocke strooke last, 

When your Remembrance puts me on the Racke, 

And I should Swound to see an Almanacke, 

To reade what silent weekes away are slid, 

Since the dire Fates you from my sight have hid.... 
Yes, and you meane, I shall complaine my love 

To grauell’d Walkes, or to a stupid Groue, 

Now your companions; and that you the while 

(As you are cruell) will sit by and smile, 


Certainly Drayton’s attitude, as expressed in these lines, is 
quite different from that of the following lines of The Shep- 
heards Sirena, which Professor Hebel admits are “almost com- 
pletely unintelligible” under his interpretation: 


Hard the Choise I haue to chuse, 
To my selfe if friend I be, 

I must my Sirena loose, 

If not so, shee looseth me. 


Lady Rainsford, who most certainly read the poem and who 
would probably have known it if Drayton had her in mind 
under the guise of Sirena, would hardly have considered these 
lines complimentary. 

Again, if Drayton were contemplating marriage with Lady 
Rainsford, how are we to interpret these lines in the monologue 
of the melancholy Dorilus? 


Could I giue what thou do’st craue 
To that passe thy state is growne, 
I thereby thy life might saue, 

But am sure to loose mine owne. 


Surely, this is hardly the way to ingratiate oneself with a 
woman. Moreover, under Professor Hebel’s hypothesis, the 
following lines become almost incomprehensible: 


4 Vy. 35-42, 73-76. 
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Thus my death must be a toy, 

Which my pensiue breast must couer; 
Thy beloued to enjoy, 

Must be taught thee by thy louer. 


Would Drayton have published these lines if he had had any 
notion that Lady Rainsford would understand them as referring 
to herself? 

Finally, the theory which would identify Angry Olcon as 
Jonson and Sirena as Lady Rainsford is open to the more 
fundamental objection that it seriously impairs the unity of 
the poem. It is difficult to believe that Drayton would introduce 
into a single poem such an incongruous combination of his 
matrimonial obsessions and his literary animosities. 

In my former article, I undertook to show that Drayton 
intended Sirena to represent the Muse of Elizabethan, and 
particularly Spenserian, poetry. Professor Hebel finds this 
interpretation inconsistent inasmuch as Drayton’s fellow-poets 
exhort him to cease pining over Sirena and “to take up the true 
duties of a shepherd.” “If Sirena represents the Spenserian 
conception of poetry,” Professor Hebel objects, “then Drayton’s 
friends are urging him to forsake it.” But this conclusion does 
not follow, for Drayton’s fellow-poets are represented merely 
as endeavoring to arouse him to definite poetic activity. 

One need not infer that this would imply forsaking his 
mistress. Indeed, if Sirena typifies the Muse of poetry, such 
exhortations mean that Drayton, instead of pining in inactivity 
over the distressful plight of the Muse, should serve her actively 
and thus restore her to her wonted happy condition. 

This interpretation, whether it be regarded as merely con- 
jectural or not, at least provides a unified interpretation of the 
allegory, and is further supported by its applicability to the 
entire text of the poem. Moreover, it accords with Drayton’s 
poetical ideals as attested by several passages in his works. 


RAYMOND JENKINS 
P.M.L.A., XXXVIII, 557-87. 
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MILTONIC RHYTHM; 
A STUDY OF THE RELATION OF THE FULL 
STOPS TO THE RHYTHM OF PARADISE LOST. 


NE of the points always brought out in a study of the 

prosody of Milton’s later poems is the manner in which he 
breaks away from the end-stopped lines, and moulds his verse 
into long majestic periods, like the paragraphs of prose. But 
while this aspect of his poetry has often been admired, the 
prosodical devices by which it is made noticeable and effective 
have never been studied. Accurate knowledge of these devices 
depends: first, on an analysis of Milton’s punctuation, as the 
number and position of the full stops determine the extent and 
effect of the verse paragraphs; and second, on an analysis of 
the rhythms immediately following the full stops, that is, at 
the opening of the succeeding sentences. 

This article presents an analysis of Milton’s employment of 
full stops in Paradise Lost.’ Itis based on a facsimile of the text 
of the first edition of 1667.2 Seventeenth-century punctuation 
was a matter left more or less to the mercy of the individual 
type-setter; but as we have some evidence of careful super- 
vision of the text of the 1667 edition, its punctuation probably 
reproduces Milton’s wishes with reasonable accuracy. 

There are four methods by which Milton makes the rhythms 
of his units of thought independent of the single lines and of 
each other, thus achieving the effect of irregular paragraphs: 

First, by having the full stops fall in the middle of the line. 
This is the most obvious method, and one made use of by any 
writer of reputable blank verse, but in Milton’s case, the very 
high percentage of full stops within the line is noteworthy. 


TERMINAL AND MEDIAL FULL STOPS 


Periods Colons. 
End Middle End Middle 
I 54 45 17 46 
II 82 74 19 56 
III 71 16 22 22 


1 By “full stop” is meant colons, periods, and question and exclamation 
marks, when these occur after a complete sentence and not merely a word or 
phrase. The question and exclamation marks, of which there are very few, are 
included among the periods in the following tables. 

* Paradise Lost, in Ten Books. The text exactly reproduced from the first 
edition of 1667... . London. Basil Montagu Pickering. 1873. 
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TERMINAL AND MEDIAL FULL STOPS (Continued) 


Periods Colons 

End Middle End Middle 
IV 112 38 32 48 
V 95 42 14 22 
VI 79 25 17 45 
VII 134 37 41 69 
VIII 172 42 27 39 
IX 114 63 19 41 

1071 431 250 442 


Full stops, terminal, Total 1321 60% 
Full stops, medial, Total 873 40% 


Second, by having a large percentage of the medial full stops 
come after an accented syllable. Thus a more definite and 
distinct pause is produced, and the sentence is more sharply 
separated from the following one than if the concluding syllable 
were unaccented. This effect is due, I think, to the fact that in 
blank verse the end of most of the sentences comes at the end 
of the line, and the vast majority of the lines end with an 
accented syllable. Hence the reader more or less expects an 
accented syllable to bring the sense to a close. From the follow- 
ing table we see how large a use Milton makes of this expecta- 


tion. 
MEDIAL FULL STOPS 


After accented or unaccented syllables. 


Periods Colons 
After acc. After unacc. After acc. ‘| After unacc. 

I 27 18 26 20 
II 53 21 42 14 
Ill 12 4 15 7 
IV 32 6 38 10 
V 29 13 15 7 
VI 14 11 36 9 
VII 24 13 48 21 
VIII 26 16 26 13 
Ix 46 17 25 16 
x 36 13 35 19 

299 123 306 136 


Full stops after accented syllable, Total 605 70% 
Full stops after unaccented syllable, Total 268 30% 
Total number of full stops, medial and terminal, 2194 
Medial full stops after accented syllable 28% 
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As the exact position of the pauses is also of interest, the 
following table was prepared. It is noticeable that more full 
stops occur after the 4th and 6th syllables than after all the 
others combined. 


MEDIAL FULL STOPS 


Their position within the line. 
Periods 
2syl. 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 
I 0 1 12 11 13 6 2 0 
II 1 4 26 12 23 5 3 0 
III 1 0 4 4 5 0 :.¢@ 
IV 1 3 16 3 13 0 2 0 
Vv 1 4 14 8 11 1 3 0 
VI 0 5 7 4 6 2 1 0 
VII 2 6 7 3 10 4 5 0 
VIII 1 6 13 6 10 4 2 0 
IX 3 4 14 4 21 9 8 0 
».¢ 2 1 9 8 19 4 6 0 
12 34 122 63 131 35 34 0 
Colons 

I 2 3 11 9 11 8 2 0 
II 5 3 14 6 20 5 3 0 
III 0 0 8 5 6 2 1 0 
IV 1 1 18 6 19 3 0 0 
Vv 1 2 4 4 9 1 1 0 
VI 2 2 16 5 13 2 5 0 
VII 5 6 14 8 21 6 8 1 
VIII 2 3 10 7 12 3 2 0 
IX 0 1 i1 8 12 7 2 0 
x 1 3 10 8 21 8 3 0 
19 24 116 66 144 45 27 1 

Total 31 58 238 129 275 80 61 1 


Third, when Milton has ended a sentence on an accented 
syllable, he is very apt to begin the following sentence also 
with an accented syllable. This brings a full stop between two 
accents, and makes the most pronounced break possible in the 
rhythm; and a break in the rhythm between sentences helps to 
create the effect of individual paragraphs. The substitution 
of a trochee for an iamb in the first foot of a line is, of course, a 
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common device of blank verse, but Milton is inclined to employ 
it in the opening foot of a sentence wherever such a foot occurs. 

Fourth, occasionally when a sentence has ended with an 
unaccented syllable, Milton begins the next sentence with 
another unaccented one. This, too, breaks the rhythm,and helps 
separate the sentences. Milton, however, makes comparatively 
little use of this device. 


INVERSION OF ACCENT AFTER FULL STOPS 


After accented syllables After unaccented syllables 
Unaccented Accented Accented Unaccented 
Periods 

I 22 5 13 5 
II 35 18 18 3 
III 5 4 0 
IV ya 7 5 1 
Vv 15 14 12 1 
VI 9 5 9 2 
VII 14 10 12 1 
VIII 17 9 13 3 
IX 27 19 15 2 
x 24 12 13 0 

195 104 114 18 

Colons 

I 17 9 10 10 
II 30 12 9 5 
III 9 6 6 1 
IV 27 11 8 2 
Vv 11 4 6 1 
VI 27 9 7 2 
VII 27 21 14 7 
VIII 18 8 10 3 
IX 17 8 13 3 
x 24 11 16 3 

207 99 99 37 


Accent normal, Total615 70% 
Accent inverted, Total 258 30% 


As any prosodist knows, the classification of all syllables as 
accented or unaccented, light or heavy, is too arbitrary. There 
are many degrees of accent. Thus, in many instances, I have 
had to classify as unaccented words that carried a distinct 
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secondary accent; e.g., “thus,”’ 1:559; “forth” (of “forthwith”’), 
V:86; “O,” V:445, etc. Again, Milton often begins, after an 
unaccented closing syllable, with “‘and,” “but,” “for,” etc., 
which carry a slight accent, or none, depending on the individual 
reader. It would have been easy, therefore, to increase the 
percentage of inverted accents in the above table. I have 
included only what seemed to me ciear cut examples, but in 
reading any extended passage of the poem, the general effect 
would be that of a much larger num:.. © + inversions. 

For the convenience of readers who may wish to test these 
results for themselves I give below the numbers of the lines 
upon which the above table is based. 


Lines with inversion of accent after medial full stop. 

I. 44, 53, 93, 139, 157, 237, 245, 247, 250, 399, 446, 452, 482, 484, 
500, 514, 567, 600, 604, 612, 626, 659, 660, 666, 675, 684, 688, 
746, 797. 

II. 30, 60, 84, 95, 115, 117, 143, 151, 169, 190, 201, 231, 235, 249, 
278, 335, 344, 370, 413, 432, 456, 466, 467, 477, 546, 555, 640, 
656, 659, 684, 699, 711, 759, 879, 938, 940, 954, 1002. 

III. 21, 40, 96, 97, 111, 130, 131, 256, 269, 333, 573, 663. 

IV. 67, 79, 86, 96, 101, 153, 179, 214, 246, 475, 497, 515, 516, 517, 
533, 579, 774, 800, 852, 889, 918. 

V. 11, 93, 215, 219, 238, 266, 321, 361, 377, 443, 479, 482, 503, 570, 
594, 676, 842, 852, 853, 900. 

VI. 25, 96, 186, 193, 245, 288, 293, 362, 410, 430, 493, 532, 565, 607, 
678, 703, 749, 834. 

VII. 20, 55, 59, 112, 192, 205, 221, 233, 249, 252, 263, 269, 322, 326, 

- 339, 352, 375, 403, 410, 442, 456, 470, 484, 516, 623, 625, 631, 

687, 759, 777, 807, 865, 890, 943, 991, 1000, 1257, 1277, 1287. 

VIII. 8, 13, 151, 178, 187, 212, 247, 327, 366, 553, 631, 633, 703, 722, 
730, 760, 762, 784, 792, 816, 838, 949, 1110. 

IX. 21, 108, 393, 441, 455, 469, 496, 545, 552, 572, 643, 645, 648, 664, 
671, 687, 695, 759, 773, 778, 796, 798, 801, 818, 822, $27, 828, 
829, 834, 854, 927, 1055. 

X. 20, 59, 93, 133, 203, 411, 492, 499, 501, 508, 548, 576, 664, 701, 
722, 773, 825, 981, 992, 1082, 1374, 1388, 1415, 1419, 1428, 1485. 


To sum up, we can see that Milton thought in terms of verse 
paragraphs rather than single lines by his use of pause and his 
use of accent. First, nearly half of his sentences end in the 
middle of the line. Milton shares this device with any good 
writer of blank verse, but makes much greater use of it than 


i 
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most writers, thus increasing the freedom and flexibility of his 
style. More or less as a corollary of this, we find that most of 
the sentences so ending in the middle of the line, close on an 
accented syllable, thus making the medial pause more pro- 
nounced. Second, Milton makes free use of inversion of accent. 
If a sentence ends with an accented syllable, another accent is 
apt to fall on the first syllable of the succeeding sentence. 
Milton, in other words, treats the initial foot of a sentence 
exactly as if it were t. - jn jtial foot of a single line. This is a 
trick peculiarly Miltonic, giving his verse a characteristic 
rhythm. Conversely, he often has an unaccented final syllable 
followed by another without accent, or with but a secondary 
accent. 

The total effect of these devices is to produce that sweep 
and swing of sentence rhythm which is Milton’s peculiar con- 
tribution to English prosody. 

THEODORE H. BAnkKs, JR. 
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VI 
HENRY VAUGHAN AS A NATURE POET 


IX SPITE of Henry Vaughan’s widely recognized significance 

as an early poet of nature, discussion of his nature poetry has 
almost always been incidental to a general consideration of the 
man and his work.! The feeling that a more systematic examina- 
tion of his nature poetry would be of value has prompted the 
present study. 

Let us first recall Vaughan’s opportunities to know and love 
nature. Most of his life was spent in Breconshire, a county 
situated in the heart of southern Wales, and noted for its fertile 
valleys and high mountains. He was born at Newton-by-Usk, 
as his father’s country home was called. From the humble 
farmhouse now occupying the site of the Vaughan home, one 
looks across the Usk to the Brecon Hills. To right and left the 
valley, tree-dotted and inclosed by an irregular barrier of hills, 
recedes in enticing green and purple vistas. Six miles down the 
valley, Vaughan received his “grammar learning,” as Anthony 
a Wood tells us, from Matthew Herbert, rector of Llangattock. 
Here the growing boy was still in contact with much natural 
beauty. At the age of sixteen he went with his twin brother, 
Thomas, to Jesus College, Oxford. The next few years of 
Vaughan’s life included tte study of law in London, cavalry 
service for the king, and, apparently, the study of medicine. 
Then, while still a young man, Vaughan became a physician 
in his native county, where he continued to live during the rest 
of his long life. 

The modern traveler to Breconshire is undoubtedly most 
impressed by two natural features—the Brecon Hills and the 
River Usk. The Brecon Hills, where at one point they reach a 
height of three thousand feet, are appropriately called the 
Beacons. Their treeless slopes and pointed summits catch the 
shifting lights and shadows, and furnish an impressive back- 
ground for the meadows along the Usk. Few rivers are more 
picturesque than the Usk, with its old stone bridges and 
viaducts reflected in its bright, rapid waters. Within the rela- 


1 The most ambitious treatment is by Anna von der Heide in her Das 
Naturgefiiht in der Englischen Dichtung im Zeitalter Miltons, 1915, pp. 70-83. 
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tively narrow limits of this region Vaughan spent practically 
his whole life. No other seventeenth-century poet of his dis- 
tinction, except perhaps Herrick, had anything like his oppor- 
tunity to know well a fine rural district. 

Vaughan’s response to his environment is attested by the 
fact that in half of his two hundred-odd poems (exclusive of 
translations) occurs at least some reference to nature, varying 
from a brief simile, such as “like leaves in a high wind,” to the 
entire substance of the poem.? In fifty poems nature figures 
prominently. 

If a chief source of Vaughan’s feeling for nature may be 
found in his environment, another may, perhaps, be found in 
his Welsh blood. At least it is safe to say that Vaughan is 
carrying on one of the noble traditions of early Welsh literature, 
with which he had some acquaintance,’ though he has not, 
so far as I have been able to discover, imitated his predecessors 
except in his instinctive response to nature. Matthew Arnold 
in a well-known passage dwells on the genius of Celtic literature 
“for catching and rendering the charm of nature in a wonder- 
fully near and vivid way,”* and Palgrave, mindful of this 
trait of Celtic literature, has remarked that the doctrine of 
heredity is justified in Vaughan. “Earliest in Vaughan of all 
our poets,” he says, “we unquestionably find that delicate 
perception of the innermost charm and magic of nature, the 
meaning and soul of the wild, free landscape, the torrent and the 
mountain, which . . . may be traced for centuries before in the 
Celtic race and its poetry.”5 In tone and general application 
the allusions to nature in the poetry of Vaughan naturally 
differ from those in the bardic poetry, or in such popular 


2 Upon the Priory Grove, His Usual Retirement; Olor Iscenus; Ad Fluvium 
Iscam; The Eagle; Retirement; and perhaps Ad Echum. 

3 In Man in Darkness (Martin’s ed. of Vaughan’s Works, I, 175) Vaughan 
quotes in Welsh three lines from the so-called Verses of the Months, attributed 
by the editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology to the seventh-century bard Aneurin. 
Thomas Stephens, who gives a translation and discussion of the poem, dates it 
at the beginning of the 14th century (Literature of the Kymry, 1876, pp. 287-93). 
A letter from Vaughan to Aubrey (oP. cit., II, 675) discusses bards ancient and 
contemporary, but is disappointingly non-committal as regards Vaughan’s 
first-hand knowledge of the works of the great Welsh bards. 

4 Works of Matthew Arnold (1903), V, 112. 

5 Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson, p. 161. 
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literature as the prose narratives comprising The Mabinogion; 
yet in the poetry of Vaughan, as in early Welsh literature, one 
perceives the observant eye and the heart that is quickened by 
the charm of nature’s less familiar aspects and moods. 

A study of the natural objects most often incorporated by 
Vaughan in his poetry leads to several general conclusions. 
In the first place, Vaughan seemingly cared little for the 
cultivated beauties of the garden or for the individual beauties 
of the flowers that grew in pasture or meadow. Nor did he 
apparently have any eyes whatever for the country folk who 
toiled or made merry in the neighboring fields. Yet these were 
precisely the things that moved his contemporaries most. 
Herrick, with no eyes for the wind-swept grandeur of Dartmoor, 
almost on the rim of which he lived, was touched chiefly by the 
frail beauty of a violet, a daffodil, a cowslip, an apple tree 
covered with blossoms. The meadows, to be sure, are often 
his setting for country pastimes, but when nature is his theme, 
he deals usually with the individual flower. It is easy to picture 
him gazing at a fading primrose as he meditates on the brevity 
of human life. Milton’s nature poetry in L’Allegro and II 
Penseroso portrays, in spite of several romantic touches, 
mainly the flat, well-watered, daisy-spotted pastures of the 
English midlands. Marvell and Cowley were both poets of the 
garden and the meadow. But to Vaughan the garden made no 
appeal. Into his poetry he did not put the orchard, the corn 
field, the vine-covered cottage, the hedge-row. If he was, as 
there is some reason to believe, a naturalist, he reveals little 
evidence of it in his poetry.’ For him certain large and environ- 
ing aspects of nature appear to have had the chief appeal: the 
“starry and cloud-navigated skies,” the rainbow, the winds, the 
procession of the seasons, the changes in the face of things 
wrought by day and night, and then the whole composite 
pageant of life about him made up of tree and flower and bird 


* Cf. John Aubrey in a letter to Anthony 4 Wood (quoted from Tanner 
MS. 456, £19, by Grosart, Works of Henry Vaughan, II, xxxix): “I desire your 
kindnesse . . . . to tell him [Dr. Plott of Magdalen Hall] that I have writt out 
for him the Natural History of Wiltshire and of Surrey, and a sheet or two of 
other counties and am now sending to my cosn., Hen. Vaughan (Silurist), in 
Brecknockshire to send me the natural history of it, as also of other circum- 
jacent counties: no man fitter.” 
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and brook and river, “the great chime and symphony of nature,” 
as he calls it.’ That he loved it, that he was touched and 
inspired by its order and harmony and beauty, no one who 
reads his poetry can have the slightest doubt.® 

Our hasty review of the elements of nature that appealed 
most to Vaughan suggests a question as to his success in 
relating them so as to produce landscape. Of the pictorial type 
of landscape description, very rare indeed in the seventeenth 
century, his poetry contains no example. The best example of 
the enumerative type is the following dominant-tone descrip- 
tion from Regeneration: 


The unthrift sun shot vital gold, 
A thousand pieces; 

And h<aven its azure did unfold 
Chequer’d with snowy fleeces; 
The air was all in spice, 

And every bush 

A garland wore: thus fed my eyes, 

But all the earth lay hush. 


The Recovery and To Amoret Gone from Him, with their descrip- 
tions of the effect of the setting sun on nature, reveal at least a 
groping toward landscape. Beyond these examples there is 
hardly any effort at grouping of details,® certainly nothing that 
approaches Milton’s eclectic landscape in L’ Allegro or William 
Strode’s in On Westwell Downs. As a dep'cter of landscape then, 
at least in the narrower meaning of that term, Vaughan can 
lay little claim to significance. 

Indeed, if he had given us more definitely conceived or 
faithfully drawn landscapes, he would have been in advance of 
his time, for as yet landscape had scarcely been discovered. 


The Morning Watch. 

8In The Mount of Olives: or, Solitary Devotions, Vaughan’s one original 
prose volume, his love of nature appears in brief passages like the following, 
introduced to illustrate some religious truth: “The singing of birds is naturalis 
musica mundi, to which all arted strains are but discord and hardness,” or 
“Thou also seest those various, numberless, and beautiful luminaries of the 
night to move on in their watches, and some of them to vanish and set, while 
all the rest do follow after.” 

*To... Master T. Lewes opens with a good snow scene, Vaughan’s only 
snow scene by the way, but it is borrowed from Horace, Ad Thaliarcham 
(Book I, Ode 9); see Chambers’ ed., II, 340. 
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English landscape painting did not begin till the following 
century. The Italians, to be sure, had begun to use landscape 
backgrounds as early as the fifteenth century, but the great 
Dutch landscape painters, the first to paint landscape for its 
own sake, did not appear till the seventeenth century. Jacob 
van Ruisdael and Hobbema were both contemporaries of 
Vaughan, and even they were ahead of their time, for they were 
unappreciated in their own country. 

Vaughan’s habit of rarely dealing with nature for its own sake 
has been often commented upon. Nature fulfills in his poetry 
three chief purposes: (1) to furnish material for a Homeric 
simile or brief incidental comparison; (2) to provide a point of 
departure for a didactic poem; (3) to serve as a direct inspiration 
to man in his attitude toward his fellow men and toward God. 

Scattered through Vaughan’s poetry are more than a score of 
Homeric similes or other incidental yet carefully elaborated 
figures drawn from nature. Many of these are so well presented 
that they are remembered after the thoughts they were intended 
to illuminate have been forgotten. The following from An 
Elegy on the Death of Mr. R. W., which laments the death of a 
cavalier killed in the battle of Rowton Heath, is an example of 
Vaughan’s more elaborate similes: 


Have you seen on some river’s flow’ry brow 

A well-built elm or stately cedar grow, 

Whose curled tops gilt with the morning-ray 
Beckon’d the sur, and whisper’d to the day, 
When unexpected from the angry North 

A fatal sullen whirlwind sallies forth, 

And with a full-mouth’d blast rends from the ground 
The shady twins, which rushing scatter round 
Their sighing leaves, whilst overborn with strength 
Their trembling heads bow to a prostrate length? 
So fore’d fell he; so immaturely Death 

Stifled his able heart and active breath. 


The second use to which Vaughan puts nature, namely, as a 
sort of text or starting point for an abstract thought, appears 
in a dozen poems. Thus in Resurrection and Immortality he 
begins with a description of the “drowsy silkworm” creeping 
from its long sleep, and finally “proud with life and sense,” 
flying away; and then turns to the thought of the resurrection 
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and immortality of man. In The Rainbow he gives us first an 
impressive picture of the patriarchs, “the world’s gray fathers,” 
watching the burnished, flaming arch. Then he passes to the 
moral: the rainbow is a reminder of God, who keeps His 
promises, while we break ours. The Waterfall opens with the 
description of a murmuring, transparent waterfall. In the 
latter half of the poem he exclaims: 


What sublime truths and wholesome themes 
Lodge in thy mystical, deep streams! 


Among these “sublime truths” is the thought that God, who 
guides the stream, will guide man to his eternal home. Usually 
Vaughan passes quite naturally from his nature descriptions 
to his moral. Unfortunately in his two nature poems that open 
most charmingly, The Bird and The Timber, his inspiration 
quickly forsakes him, and the concluding stanzas, in which he 
develops his moral, are dull and perfunctory. 

More interesting is that group of Vaughan’s poems in which 
he treats nature as a direct guide and inspiration to man’s 
spiritual life. In The Tempest, he asserts the value of nature 
as a teacher in words that sound curiously like Meredith’s 
admonition to “read nature.” 


O that man could do so! that he would hear 
The world read to him! all the vast expense 
In the creation shed, and slav’d to sense, 

Makes up but lectures for his eye and ear. 


Of all the lessons read by nature to man, none had a greater 
appeal for Vaughan than that implied by nature’s harmony, 
order, and peace. “I would,” he says in Man, “my God would 
give The staidness of these things [birds, bees, flowers] to man!” 
And in The Constellation he implores 


Settle, and fix our hearts, that we may move 
In order, peace, and love; 

And taught obedience by Thy whole creation 
Become an humble, holy nation! 


The significance which Vaughan attached to nature may 
have been due in part, as I elsewhere attempt to show,!® to the 


10 Tn an article soon to appear in Studies in Philology, 
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influence of his twin brother Thomas. The two boys were 
together till Henry left Oxford, and then appear to have 
been in touch with each other in Breconshire from 1642 to 
1649; that is, from the age of twenty to twenty-seven. Thomas 
Vaughan was a magician and a minister in the Church of 
England, a devout Christian and an eager student of the 
writings of Cornelius Agrippa, of the Hermetic books, and of 
other mystical writings. To him nature was the most direct 
path to an understanding of God. In Anima Magica Abscondita" 
he declares that we shall approach the Lord “not with words 
but with works, not in studying ignorant, heathenish authors 
but in perusing and trying His creatures.” A real love for 
nature, as well as a conviction that nature holds the key to 
truth, may be read elsewhere in the same work; for instance, 
in a passage recommending walks in the fields during the 
summer, where all things “are green with the Breath of God 
and fresh with the powers of heaven.”!” The soul will be much 
advanced, he declares, by contemplation in majestic groves or 
beside “clear, active rivers.” “So have I spent on the banks of 
the Ysca many a serious hour.... This is the way I would 
have thee walk in if thou dost intend to be a solid Christian 
philosopher.” Repeatedly he testifies to his belief in the 
immanence of God. In Lumen de Lumine" he writes: “Certainly 
He built and founded Nature upon His own supernatural 
centre. He is in her and through her, and with His Eternal 
Spirit doth He support heaven and earth—as our bodies are 
supported wi‘h our spirits.” 

Though the majority of Henry Vaughan’s poems reveal, as 
do George Herbert’s, a belief in a transcendent God, from time 
to time a sense of the divine presence very like that revealed in 
Thomas’ writings becomes apparent, a feeling that God is 
“in all things, though invisibly,” that He fills earth as well as 
heaven,'* that He has power to make true glory dwell “In dust 


1 The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. A. E. Waite, 1919, p. 85. 

2 Tbid., p. 115. 

8 Tbid., p. 116. 

4 [bid., p. 297. 

6 “T walk’d the other day, to spend my hour.” 

16 In his paraphrase of Psalm 121, Vaughan renders “The Lord which made 
heaven and earth” by “Him Who fills, Unseen, both heaven and earth.” 
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and stones,”!? that one may even in “gilded cloud or flower” 
“see a glimpse of His bright face.”4* In The Holy Communion 
he declares: 


Darkness and daylight, life and death, 
Are but mere leaves turn’d by Thy breath! 


Certainly Vaughan in his mystical mood, with his visions of 
eternity, and his perception of eternity in the beauties of nature 
about him, is the Vaughan we know and love best. 

Vaughan’s notion of kinship between God and His creatures 
appears in certain poems in which inanimate, as well as animate, 
nature is represented as communicating with or adoring God. 
Several times Vaughan ingeniously furnishes scriptural support. 
For example, the poem beginning “And do they so?”, which 
describes trees, stones, flowers, and birds peeping from their 
beds and yearning toward God, was avowedly suggested by 
Romans 8. 19-22, a passage that describes the whole creation 
waiting for the Messianic coming, and groaning and travailing 
in pain while it waits. In The Bird he writes: 


All things that be praise Him; and had 
Their lesson taught them when first made. 


So hills and valleys into singing break; 

And though poor stones have neither speech nor tongue, 
While active winds and streams both run and speak, . 
Yet stones are deep in admiration. 


In Christ’s Nativity Vaughan wishes he were a bird or a'star, 
more fittingly to adore his Maker; and in Rules and Lessons, 
he thus describes the early morning: 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 

And whispers amongst them. There’s not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning-hymn. Each bush 

And oak doth know I AM. 


With such passages may be compared the one hundred and 
forty-eighth Psalm and a passage like the following from 
Cornelius Agrippa’s The Philosophy of Natural Magic: “There 
is, therefore, a wonderful virtue and operation in every Herb 


1” The Check. 
8 The Retreat. 
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and Stone, but greater in a Star, beyond which, even from the 
governing Intelligences every thing receiveth and obtains many 
things for itself, especially from the Supreme Cause, with 
whom all things do mutually and exactly correspond, agreeing 
in an harmonious consent, as it were in hymns, always praising 
the highest Maker of all things, as by the three children in the 
fiery furnace were all things called upon to praise God with 
singings. Bless ye the Lord all things that grow upon the Earth, 
and all things which move in the Waters, all fowls of the 
Heavens, beasts and cattle, together with the sons of men.”!® 
No wonder a poet of Vaughan’s tastes was glad to retire 
early to a secluded valley where he could commune to his 
heart’s content with nature, especially since it was to the valley 
he had grown to love during his formative years. Marvell was 
satisfied with country life at Nunappleton for only two years. 
Cowley and Herrick found much to complain of as well as to 
praise in the country. But Vaughan, so far as we know, never 
regretted his return to Brecon. He hated war and the shedding 
of blood?® and the confusion and turmoil of the time, and must 
have been glad to turn his back upon them. In Retirement he 
meditates on Abraham’s removal “To happy Mamre’s holy 
grove,” and ends with the couplet . 


If Eden be on Earth at all, 
*Tis that which we the country call. 


In another poem on retirement, The Bee, he says he will, like 
the bee, gladly exchange the cultivated, formal, weedy garden 
of the city for the wildwood “and the coarse meals of great 
Saint John.” Then he develops the thought that the true 
peace of God is to be found only in the country. Part of his 
feeling clearly originates in his deep dissatisfaction over govern- 
mental and church control by the Puritans. The whole poem 
sounds like the sincere cry of relief of one who has returned 
home after giving the feverish commotion of the world a thor- 
ough trial.” 

19 Chicago, 1913, pp. 70-71. 

20 Cf. The Constellation, Misery, The Men of War, Abel’s Blood, Righteousness, 
Ad Posteros, and Mount of Olives (Martin’s ed. Vaughan’s Works, I, 167). 

21 Vaughan’s love of the country doubtless prompted him to make his 


delightful translation The Praise and Happinesse of the Countrie-Life, London, 
1651, from the Spanish of Don Antonio de Guevara, Bishop of Carthagena and 
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What, then, we may ask in conclusion, is Vaughan’s primary 
significance to the student of English nature poetry? To begin 
with, it is clear that his significance does not lie in his connection 
with any school nor in his influence upon later poets. In his 
own day and for two hundred years thereafter he was un- 
appreciated. Silex Scintillans, containing the best of his poetry, 
was not republished till 1847, and his complete works not till 
1871. Naturally his name has often been coupled with Words- 
worth’s; yet too much has perhaps been made of the influence 
of his Retreat upon Wordsworth’s great Ode,” and those who 
have argued that Vaughan’s influence extended to other of 
Wordsworth’s poems have not been, it seems to me, altogether 
convincing.” 

Vaughan’s chief significance as a nature poet lies, in my 
opinion, less in the intensity of his appreciation of nature, or 
in the beauty of his nature passages, than in the scope and 
character of his interests: it is these that make him so remark- 
able a precursor of the eighteenth-century romantic poets. 
Not of course that he broke all the prison bars of his time. 
Indeed, some of his admirers have harmed him by over-stating 
his greatness as a nature poet. The birds of Breconshire must 


share his pages with the conventional raven, owl, turtle, and 
linnet. The flowers peculiar to Breconshire blossom but rarely 
in his book. When he writes a poem on the river Usk, his 


Counsellor of Estate to Charles V, Emperor of Germany. Guevara stresses the 
envy, pride, lust, ambition, and extravagance of the city in contrast to the 
piety, peace, truth, independence, security, innocence, and happiness of the 
country, Guevara’s treatise may have colored Vaughan’s poems on retirement: 
several of Vaughan’s early poems indicate a pronounced liking for London life. 

22 Dean Inge considers that Vaughan “gives only a hint of the doctrine 
which Wordsworth elaborates” (Studies of English Mystics, p. 202). Professor 
G. M. Harper suggests as a probable source for Wordsworth’s ode Coleridge’s 
“Sonnet composed on a journey homeward, the author having received intel- 
ligence of the birth of a son, Sept. 20, 1796,” which in turn Coleridge admitted 
was indebted to Plato’s Phado. The remaining and more important ideas of 
the poem Harper believes original with Wordsworth, the nine lines beginning 
“My heart leaps up when I behold A rainbow in the sky” being “its germ” 
(William Wordsworth, II, 126). 

28 Grosart in his edition of Vaughan (II, Ixviii) speaks of half a dozen of 
Vaughan’s poems “which beyond all question went to ‘feed’ Wordsworth in his 
most august meditative moods.” Cf. also L. R. Merrill, “Vaughan’s Influence 
upon Wordsworth’s Poetry,” Modern Language Notes, xxxvii, 91. 
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mind reverts to conventional literary tributes to rivers. He 
rarely finds language to describe, perhaps he did not often 
perceive, what we think of to-day as landscape beauty. He 
never praises the Beacons.% He dislikes cliffs and snow, pre- 
ferring, like his fellows, the friendly beauty of a valley clothed 
in summer verdure. He appreciates spring but not autumn. 
To him nature seems chiefly appropriate in poetry as the 
illustration of some religious idea. In many respects, then, he 
is a child of his century. 

And yet his poetry contains many flashes of a liberated spirit. 
Often he hints at our more catholic and more subtle interest 
in nature. The rainbow, the subdued twilight tones, the 
kaleidoscopic patterns of the clouds, the leap of a mountain 
torrent, the stirring of animal life before dawn, the murmur of 
trees as the wind rises, the mist on a lake, an empty bird’s nest, 
violets growing at the base of an oak, an icicle dripping “at the 
stiff thatch”—all these interested him. But he perceived 
more than these isolated phenomena. In all nature about him, 
he saw—sometimes, at least—a beautiful, harmonious unity. 
Tree, herb, flower, bird, and even the stones under foot had 
hidden away in them a “tincture,” or “touch,” of the divine 
spirit. They spoke to him of order and obedience and of praise 
to God, and they occasioned some of his most profound thoughts 
about life and death. 

ALEXANDER C. JUDSON 


* In Daphnis and Ad Posteros he alludes to the mountains among which 
the Usk rises. The adjectives “lofty” and “aerius,” which he applies to them, 
tell us only that he had a wholesome respect for their height. 


VII 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EVIDENCE FOR 
SWIFT’S MARRIAGE 


INCE 1893, when Churton Collins published his biography 

of Swift, the question as to whether or not Swift was 
married to Stella has been practically closed. Collins disposed 
of the matter in the following definitive fashion: 


The evidence on which Monck-Berkeley chiefly relied was not that 
of Mrs. Hearne. “I was,” he says, “informed by the relict of Bishop 
Berkeley that her husband had assured her of the truth of Swift’s 
marriage, as the Bishop of Clogher who had performed the ceremony 
had himself communicated the circumstance to him.” If this could be 
depended upon, it would, of course, settle the question; but un- 
fortunately for Monck-Berkeley, and for Monck-Berkeley’s adherents, 
it can be conclusively proved that no such communication could have 
taken place. In 1715, a year before the supposed marriage was solem- 
nized, Berkeley was in Italy, where he remained till 1721. Between 
1716 and 1717 it is certain that the Bishop of Clogher never left Ireland, 
and at the end of 1717 he died. 


Monck Mason had disposed of Monck-Berkeley’s evidence 


with similar ease: 


That Dr. Delany’s acquaintance with this matter should go no 
farther than opinion, furnishes argument against, rather than for it, 
and yet, the belief of this intimate friend of Swift’s is the best evidence 
we have in favour of the marriage, and that which most deserves our 
attention: what has been adduced by Monck-Berkeley, in his Literary 
Reliques, is certainly without foundation, viz. “that the Bishop of 
Clogher himself related the circumstance to Bishop Berkeley,” by 
whose relict, he says, it was communicated to him: the Bishop of 
Clogher never could have had any communication with Berkeley upon 
the subject, for the former died in the year 1717 following that in which 
the marriage is reported to have been celebrated, and the latter was 
at that time in Italy, where he had resided during several preceding 
years.” 


It is remarkable that Churton Collins, although he refers 


1Churton Collins, Jonathan Swift: A Biographical and Critical Study, 
London, 1893, p. 155. 

2 William Monck Mason, The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate and 
Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, 1820, pp. 301-02. 
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in most complimentary terms® to Craik’s biography of Swift, 
failed to consider the very cogent reasoning of Craik on this 
subject: 


Now Berkeley was, no doubt, abroad at the time. But Mason does 
not state that he was abroad in the capacity of tutor to the Bishop of 
Clogher’s son, and that communications not only may, but must have 
passed between the Bishop and his son’s tutor. The circumstances 
need not have been related by word of mouth, as Mason assumes. .... 
Berkeley was the respected friend of both the Bishop and Swift. To 
him, perhaps, sooner than to any other man would the secret have 
been entrusted. So much for the intrinsic. probability of the story. 
And who are the witnesses on whose authority we are to accept it? 
Not the faintest suspicion could attach to either the Bishop of Clogher 
or to Berkeley. Could Berkeley’s wife be mistaken? The fact was a 
very simple one: that the Bishop of Clogher married Swift to Stella. 
How could she have misconceived, or misreported it, unless of set 
purpose? And is it likely that she would put into her husband’s mouth, 
after his death, a deliberate falsehood which she had invented herself, 
and in which she could have no sort of interest? The same reasoning 
applies to the credibility of Monck-Berkeley, who was a man of high 
integrity and whose narrative is marked with a full sense of responsi- 
bility.‘ 


Leslie Stephen has considered this argument, but presents 
the following conclusion: 


Berkeley in 1716 was travelling abroad as tutor to Ashe’s son, and 
did not return till after Ashe’s death (1718). It is hardly conceivable 
that Ashe should have at once written to communicate so confidential 
a transaction to his son’s tutor, and the grandson could only have 
heard the story in his childhood.’ 


As Monck-Berkeley’s evidence, with the arguments for and 
against it, stands, probably most students would be inclined to 
discredit it. We may, however, give it more serious considera- 
tion than the biographers of Swift have done in the past. In the 
first place, Leslie Stephen errs quite decidedly in saying that 
Monck-Berkeley could only have heard the story of the marriage 
in his childhood. Bishop Berkeley’s widow did not die until 
1786, only three years before Monck-Berkeley published his 

3 Op. cit., p. 10. 

* Henry Craik, Life of Jonathan Swift, London 1882, pp. 526-27. 

5 Leslie Stephen, “Jonathan Swift” in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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Literary Relics.6 He was twenty-three years old at the time of 
his grandmother’s death, and was even then a man of some 
distinction. 

Moreover, Monck Mason, Craik, Collins, and Leslie Stephen 
have all failed to give the accurate date for Bishop Berkeley’s 
departure on the trip to the continent with the Bishop of 
Clogher’s son. Instead of being “in Italy in 1715,” as Collins 
says, or “having resided in Italy for several years’”’ previous to 
1717, as Monck Mason says, or being in Italy in 1716, as Craik 
and Leslie Stephen say, Berkeley did not leave England till 
the late fall of 1716. 

This serious discrepancy in dates can be explained as follows. 
In his life of Berkeley, Fraser says: 


' It was probably in 1715 that Dr. Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher? 
Swift’s friend, by whom Berkeley was admitted to holy orders, asked 
him to accompany his only son, St. George Ashe, who was heir to 
considerable property, in a tour on the continent, as his travelling 
tutor. The Register of Trinity College informs us that “on the 19th 
of November, 1715, leave of absence was granted for two years longer 
to George Berkeley, Junior Fellow, to travel and remain abroad.” 
Before November we hear of him in France.’ 


It is evidently this authority which Collins used for his state- 
ment that Berkeley was abroad in 1715, and not the later, more 
accurate account of Berkeley’s life given by Fraser in his book 
published in 1881.8 And it is, to say the least, remarkable that 
Collins neglects to say in what capacity Berkeley went abroad. 
Leslie Stephen, in his life of Berkeley,® cites as authority Fraser’s 
Berkeley, a concise presentation of Berkeley’s philosophical 
thought, “unfolded in connection with his personal history,” 
and says, ‘‘....and in November 1716 he (Berkeley) again 
went abroad, as tutor to St. George Ashe, son of Bishop St. 
George Ashe.” 

Between the publication of his Life and Letters of Berkeley, 
in 1871, and the publication of his Berkeley, in 1881, Fraser must 
have secured information about Berkeley that caused him to 


* Alexander Cambell Fraser, Life and Letters of George Berkeley, Oxford 1871» 
p. 356. 

7 Op. cit., p. 73. 

® Alexander Cambell Fraser, Berkeley, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 109. 

® Leslie Stephen, “George Berkeley” in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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change the date in which we are interested. In 1914 Benjamin 
Rand published the correspondence of George Berkeley and 
Sir John Percival.!® The book contains many letters which had 
hitherto remained unprinted, Rand tells us, and he also says 
that Fraser had been permitted access to the manuscripts and 
that he “made use of such extracts as seemed suitable for 
biographical purposes in the preparation of his volume of 
Berkeley which appeared in 1881.” It is from these letters, 
which he had not seen before the publication of his first book 
on Berkeley, that Fraser in his second work changed the date of 
Berkeley’s leaving England from November 1715 to November 
1716. 

The correspondence printed by Rand includes letters from 
Berkeley to Percival for every month from July 1715 to Novem- 
ber 1715, inclusive, from London." This indicates quite con- 
clusively that Berkeley was not abroad in those months. The 
correspondence also includes letters from Berkeley to Percival, 
headed London, in May 1716." The first letter from abroad 
is from Turin,” and is dated November 24, 1716. The contents 
of this letter indicate that it was, if not the first, at least almost 
the first letter written to Percival on the trip. Percival’s reply 
from London, December 11, 1716, corroborates the impression 
that Berkeley did not leave England until Jate fall: ‘‘’Tis so 
lately that you left us, I have little to write you of public 
matters.’’ The fact that Berkeley was in England until the fall 
of 1716 does not prove, of course, that Swift married Stella, but 
it immediately reinstates Monck-Berkeley’s evidence—the only 
actual evidence—of the marriage into a position worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The evidence as he gave it was as follows: 


But the arrival of the unfortunate Vanessa (in Dublin) soon violated 
the tranquillity of Stella. The anxiety inseparable from such a situa- 
tion as hers preyed on her spirits, and materially affected her health. 

Swift, shocked at the effects his own inconstancy was likely to 
produce, requested Bishop Ash, the common friend of both, to inquire 


10 Benjamin Rand, Berkeley and Percival, The Correspondence of George 
Berkeley .... and Sir John Percival .... ; Cambridge, 1914. 

1 Op. cit., 139 ff. 

2 Op. cit., 155 ff. 

8 Op. cit., 159. 
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from Stella what could restore her former peace of mind. Her answer 
was to this effect, “That for many years she had patiently borne the 
tongue of slander; but that hitherto she had been cheered by the hope 
of one day becoming his wife: That of such an event she now saw no 
probability; and that, consequently, her memory would be transmitted 
to posterity branded with the most unmerited obliquy.” 

Swift, in his reply to this declaration, observed that “‘in early life 
he had laid down two maxims with respect to matrimony: The first 
was, never to marry unless possessed of a competency; the second, 
unless this was the case at such a period of life as afforded him a 
probable prospect of living to educate his family; but yet, since her 
happiness depended on his marrying her, he would directly comply 
with her wishes on the following terms: That it should remain a 
secret from all the world, unless the discovery were called for by some 
urgent necessity; and that they should continue in separate houses.” 

To these terms Stella readily acceded; and in 1716 they were 
married by the Bishop of Clogher, who himself related the circum- 
stances to Bishop Berkeley, by whose relict the story wascommunicated 
to me.'* 


- Collins, though strongly opposed to the theory of the mar- 
riage, says of this account, “If this could be depended on, it 
would, of course, settle the question.” We may not go quite 
so far, but we can now see at least that Collins’s “‘proof’’ that 
Berkeley cannot be depended upon is invalidated. Even so, 
the fact of the marriage still rests on testimonial evidence three 
times removed. But the chances that Berkeley could have been 
told by the Bishop of Clogher of the marriage are good. He did 
not go abroad till late in 1716, so the ceremony as traditionally 
dated had probably taken place before then. He would doubt- 
less have seen the Bishop of Clogher before starting on a pro- 
longed trip with the Bishop’s son. And it is not at all unlikely 
that the Bishop would have confided such a secret to Berkeley, 
who knew Swift well, and who was not merely “his son’s tutor,”’ 
but a distinguished man, and a personal friend, about to leave 
England and Ireland for several years. That Berkeley might 
later have told his wife is quite possible, and that she might 
have told her grandson when he was of mature age, we have no 
reason to doubt. 
MARGUERITE HEARSEY 


™ George Monck-Berkeley, Literary Relics, xxxv, London, 1789. 


VIII 


CHURCHILL’S INFLUENCE ON MINOR 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATIRISTS! 


BETWEEN the years 1761 and 1764, Charles Churchill 

was the leading figure in English controversial literature; 
his poems occasioned multitudes of replies, many of them 
anonymous, most of them of third-rate literary merit. Had 
these replies come from distinguished writers, it is probable 
that Churchill would not today be an almost unknown figure in 
the history of English literature. 

Had Samuel Johnson condescended to battle with the author 
of The Rosciad, or had the scholar, Gray, found in the belligerent 
parson any points of congeniality, Churchill might have 
survived as a famous name. Instead of choosing great men for 
his associates, however, he made his intimate friends among a 
ribald coterie of politicians and insignificant writers. His 
slavish friendship for Wilkes was the source of his greatest 
inspiration. Yet in the newspapers which dealt with Wilkes’ 
election as alderman, less than a decade after Churchill’s death, 
there is practically no mention of the demagogue’s former ally. 
In this paper an effort will be made to trace the strands of 
Churchill’s influence among the lesser writers. His influence 
upon the major figures of the century will be discussed in a 
future paper. 

In the period following Churchill’s death, sustained satire 
persisted until about 1775, when it gradually gave place to the 
satirical ballad, the ode, and the pamphlet. In discussing the 
poet’s influence upon the lesser controversial writers, therefore, 
we are compelled to watch the death struggles of the form of 
satire which he had employed. On account of the fact that 
many of these documents are inaccessible we shall have to 
depend to a great extent upon information contained in The 

1 The list of satires included in this paper does not pretend to be exhaustive; 
it is offered for publication as a contribution to the Bibliography of Eighteenth- 
Century Satire. In the body of the paper I have mentioned chiefly works 
published after Churchill’s death; in the Bibliography at the end of the paper 
I have included not only these but also many satires published during the 
poet’s lifetime. To save repetition I have given the complete titles only in the 
Bibliography. 
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Monthly Review, which frequently gives short extracts from 
the poems under consideration or indicates that the writer is 
one of Churchill’s disciples. Incidentally, Churchill’s genius 
appears to great advantage beside that of his imitators. 

Both during the poet’s life and after his death, many minor 
writers tried to sell their works by attaching them in some way 
to the name of the great satirist. Several poems were written 
directly in praise or in condemnation of him who could no longer 
appreciate the one or defend himself from the other. I shall 
list a few of these: 

1. “The Contrast: An Epigram.” 


Clarke? dead! and Churchill dead! and not one verse, 
No monody attending either hearse! 

Whence this?—the reason’s plain—what tear can fall? 
For one we grieve too much; for t’other not at all* 


2. “Verses occasioned by the death of the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Churchill.” A few lines will be sufficient to indicate the scur- 
rilous tone of the whole; its author was James Beattie: 


Churchill begone! with thee may Discord’s fire, 

That hatch’d thy salamander flame, expire! 

By nature uninspir’d, untaught by Art, 

With not one thought that breathes the feeling heart, 
With not one offering vow’d to Virtue’s shrine 

With not one pure ‘unprostituted line; 

The hireling slave of Faction and of Spite, 

His country’s nuisance, and a Wilkes’ delight; 

Alike debauch’d in body, soul, and lays 


Judas, tho’ dead, tho’ damn’d, we still detest.‘ 


3. As opposed to the virulence of these attacks, we have a 
sickly sweet, sentimentalized tribute by Christopher Crabtree, 
Esq. 


2 Probably Sir Thomas Clarke, master of the rolls, who died in November, 
1764. 

* The Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1764, p. 540. 

‘Scots’ Magazine for 1765, pp. 153-154. (In the Poetical Works of James 
Beattie, the title is, “On the Report of a Monument to be Erected in West- 
minster Abby to the Memory of a late Author.” It substituted the name 
“Bufo” for Churchill. 
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Ye echoes my sentiments hear, 
While Churchill I truly deplore: 
And now wet his grave with a tear, 
Whom I freely have censur’d before. 


That Churchill had errors we know: 
But then he was frank and sincere; 
And never was told of a woe, 
But he gave it his purse or his tear... . .° 


4. The Race, a Poem. In this we have a race among authors. 
The competitors are finally reduced to Churchill and Murphy, 
of whom the former wins after Murphy trips. There is a ditch 
which crosses the course; it is called the “gulf of oblivion.” 
Churchill is the only one who passes it. The humor ef this piece 
is rather coarse. 

5. The Triumph of Genius, a Dream. Sacred to the Memory 
of the late Mr. C. Churchill. By Mr. Lloyd. Of this, The Monthly 
Review says, 

This pamphlet is, indeed, nothing more than a very despicable 
catch-penny, as destitute of honesty in the design, as of merit in the 
execution; being plainly intended to impose on the public, under an 
appearance of the name of Mr. Robert Lloyd.° 


6. The Voluntary Exile by the Reverend Doctor Free gives 
a sermon in verse: 

It is not all satire, however; for the Dr. has generously made a very 
notable apology for the late Mr. Churchill: particularly for his laying 
aside the gown, and for his parting from his wife, and living with 
another woman.’ 


7. The Favourite. The author says that his late friend, 
Churchill, had intended to write a satire on the same plan.® 
Nothing could be a plainer example of the shameless trading 
on the satirist’s name by writers too humble to publish without 
the advertisement that it would give. 

8. The Laureat, a Poem, inscribed to the Memory of C. Church- 
ill. The Monthly Review says: 

The dominions of Alexander the Great had not more competitors, 
after his decease, than the poetical desmenes of the late Mr. Churchill. 

5 London Magazine for 1764, pp. 588-589. 

* The Monthly Review, XXXI, 398. 

7 [bid., XXXII, 234. 8 Tbid., p. 150. 
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Various, indeed, are the candidates; but their pretences are nearly all 
the same—To measure couplets, to scatter abuse, and to praise the 
bard whose name they take in vain.... it is not Mr. Churchill’s 
Crown of Laurell that they seek, but his Half-Crown Sterling.® 


9. The Inefficacy of Satire. A Poem, occasioned by the Death 
of Mr. Churchill: 


Well done, our sixpenny satirist! make the world tremble. But stop! 
we think you tremble yourself: No wonder, indeed, considering 
Churchill’s shade, and your waste of ink in blotting out blunders of 
your printer.!° 


10. A Poem on Satire. This makes Churchill the master of 
ceremonies in the court of Imagination." 

11. Churchill Defended, a Poem: addressed to the Minority. 
The Critical Review quotes a number of lines, some of which are 
the following: 


What champion of Parnassus will step forth 
To blast the censure that infests thy worth, 
Bid all thy native lustre fully shine, 

If I the just, though daring task decline? 


12. The Constituents. A Poem. By P. Stockdale. This 
attacks Bute and praises Churchill.” 
13. An Elegy on the Death of the late Rev. Mr. Charles Churchill. 


This elegy is not only penned but printed in the true funereal 
manner, and the author’s grief, like that of Lear, rises into madness: 
though we are sorry to pronounce that to be the only circumstance 
in which he resembles Shakespear... 


14. A Short Essay on Charles Churchill. Written in 1764. 
With Notes and Alterations in 1774. In spite of the alterations, 
however, the verse is mere doggerel: 


‘A thousand sheep, if bards say true, 
Stout Ajax in his madness slew’: 
Hundreds, in his terrific reign, 

Though not all sheep, has Churchill slain. 


Ibid., p. 153. 2 Tbid., p. 71. 
10 The Critical Review, XIX, p. 151. 8 Tbid., p. 70. 
" The Critical Review, XIX, p. 151. 4 [bid., p. 72. 
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In soul and body strong alike, 
The hand of Charles, constrain’d to strike, 
Bruises a waiter all to jelly 


His coat is on the edges gilt, 
Not to disgrace his silver hilt.’ 

A number of other works refer incidentally to Churchill, 
most of them unworthy of being aroused from the oblivion in 
which they have slept for a century and a half. William Steven- 
son, M.D., for instance, in his Original Poems on several 
Subjects, attacks the satirist severely..° The Reverend E. 
Cooper in The Elbow-Chair, a Rhapsody, laments that the poet 
is no longer alive to lash the age with his pen: 


The age is wicked, and the back of Vice 
Deserves those lashes that thy pen could give.!” 


An anonymous writer, over a year after Churchill’s death, 
published The Scourge: a Satire. Part I, in which he claimed 
that he had inherited the great satirist’s poetic mantle.'* 

One of the most amusing examples of the use of Churchill’s 
name for advertising is a tract on the Marriage Act called 
The York Museum, or Churchill Regenerate, and return’d from 
the Shades..... In this astonishing work, Churchill is 
described as having returned to England from Africa where he 
had been a missionary; on his return he discovered that the 
Marriage Act was leading to many evils, among which was 
celibacy. 

The poet describes his journey and tells of his reasons for 
leaving the country: 

I scarce need tell anybody in this country, that my late writings 
gave offence to some in high stations: nor that there are a certain 
species of animals call’d creditors, who are a very superstitious sect, 
and great observers of set days and times. 


He gives a ridiculous picture of his receiving African Chieftains 
“ensconc’d in my bear’s skin, (which was thrown like a rich 


% A Short Essay on Charles Churchill. Written in 1764. With Notes and 
Alterations in 1774. To a Friend. London, 1775, pp. 1 and 6. 

1 The Critical Review, XX, p. 129. 

17 Tbid., p. 315. 

18 Tbid., p. 470. 
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cape over my canonicals) with a club in one hand, and a calabash 
of palm wine, instead of a flaggon [sic] of porter in the other.”!* 

In addition to these works that in one way or ancther refer 
to Churchill, there were many more published during the two 
decades after his death that would seem in manner or matter 
to have been influenced by the parson-satirist. 

The first of these that we shall notice is The Powers of the 
Pen, a Poem. Addressed to J. Curre, Esq., of which the reviewer 
says, 


The Author of the poem is one of those numerous maggots that have 
bred in the remains of Churchill; who, from the vain hope of acquiring 
some consequence by it, have entered into his quarrels without his 
provocations, and inherited his spirit of abuse without his capacity. 

Mr. F. Lloyd.?° 


In May, 1766, appeared Characters: an Epistle, inscribed to 
the Earl of Carlisle, which, if we may judge from a short extract 
given in The Monthly Review, had considerable of Churchill’s 
manner.” In July of the same year Churchill and others were 
interviewed in the Elysian Fields by the Shade of Quin which 
later appears to Roscius and recounts its adventures in The 
Interview; or Jack Falstaff’s Ghost, a Poem. Inscribed to David 


Garrick, Esq.” 

In 1767, there was a revival of the criticism of the players. 
This petty quarrel centered in a poem called Thespis: or a 
Critical Examination into the Merits of all the principal Per- . 
formers Belonging to Drury-Lune Theatre. The reviewer of this 
poem pays a tribute to Churchill: 


Mr. Churchill was much censured, by the more gentle part of his 
readers, for the severity of his satire on the players, in his otherwise 
universally admired Rosciad; but the Author of Thespis, which may 
be considered as a supplement to Churchill’s poem, is still more ill- 
natured. He has all the scurrility of his predecessor, without his fire 


19 The York Museum, or Churchill Regenerate, And return’d from the 
Introduction, by Mr. C. Churchill, assigning Reasons for his 

retiring from, and Return to, the Literary World; with a short Account of his 
Travels. Printed 1766. 

20 The Monthly Review, XXXIV, p. 165. 

21 Tbid., pp. 404-405. 

2 Ibid., XXXV, p. 79. 

% Ibid., pp. 388-390. 
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and force: his virulence, without his poetry. Not that we think him 
inferior to the writer of the Rosciad, in point of harmony: for, in this 
respect, scarce any mere rhimester of his day was his inferior; but we 
have not here the concise, nervous expression; the bold, energetic 
thought; the elevated, manly genius: the natural, and even the 
becoming complexion for satire, from whence the late celebrated bard 
has been justly stiled [sic] the Juvenal of the present times.™ 


This poem was followed by a long series of satires in all of 
which may be traced the influence of The Rosciad: 

i. Anti-Thespis.* 

2. Thespis: or a Critical Examination into the Merits of all the 
principal Performers belonging to Covent-Garden Theatre. Book 
the Second. By Hugh Kelly, Author of the First.” 

3. The Rescue: or Thespian Scourge.*" 

4. The Rational Rosciad. In Two Parts. Of this the reviewer 
says in part: 

If our dabblers in rhyme and play-house criticism continue multi- 
plying their reptile productions, as they have done since the publica- 
tion of Churchill’s Rosciad, the players may justly exclaim with the 
poet, 

‘Ten censure wrong for one who acts amiss.’ 

5. The Impartialist. A Poem. The author, T. Underwood, 
follows Churchill, but as the reviewer remarks, non passibus 
aequis.?® 

6. Momus.*° 

7. Atys: or a Letter to Momus... 

8. The Theatres: a poetical Dissection. By Sir Nicholas 
Nipclose, Bart.*? This is one of the last of the direct descendants 
of The Rosciad, although the fashion of examining the merits 
of actors spread to examination of almost everything under 
heaven. A few examples of these will suffice. 

In May, 1772, began an attack upon various members of the 
House of Commons in, 

1. The Senators.* In this poem, the influence of The Rosciad 
is apparent in the style and plan. 


% Tbid., p. 388. 29 Tbid., p. 239. 

% Ibid., XXXVI, p. 79. % Ibid., XX XVII, 75. 
% The Monthly Review, XXXVI, 162. 3 Jbid., p. 148. 

7 Tbid. Jbid., XLV, 508. 


Ibid., p. 163. Ibid., XLVI, 538. 
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2. A Review of the Poem, entitled The Senators.... #4 
This in turn inspired, : 

3. A Review of the Poem entitled “The Senators” .... Part 

4. The Patricians: or, a candid Examination into the Merits of 
the principal Speakers of the House of Lords. By the Author of the 
Senators.*® This was, of course, later re-examined.*” 

5. The City Patricians: a Poem.*® This deals with the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen. 

In 1776 there was another outbreak of imitations of The 
Rosciad, evidently arising from The Devil, a poetical Essay.5* 
In the months following its publication appeared in rapid 
succession a series of poems of which it is sufficient to give the 
titles. The Monthly Review notes Churchill’s influence upon the 
following works: 

1. The Diaboliad: a Poem—Dedicated to the worst Man in his 
Majesty’s Dominions.‘ 

2. The Diabo-Lady: or a Match in Hell: A Poem. 

3. Additions to the Diaboliad.” 

4. Anti-diabo-lady.* 

5. The World as it goes: a Poem.“ In reviewing this work, 
The Monthly Review notes that the author has imitated Church- 
ill’s manner to the detriment of his style. In 1778, the same 
author wrote of a competition of women for the devil’s throne: 

6. The Diaboliad: a Poem. Part II. By the Author of the 
First Part. Dedicated to the Worst Woman in his Majesty’s 
Dominions.*® 

Other poems of the same type are an attack upon lawyers 
in The Ciceroniad, a Poem; Perfection; a poetical Epistle. 
Calmly addressed to the Greatest Hypocrite in England; and 
The Devil’s Wedding: a Poem." 

In 1781 we return definitely to Churchill in A Parody on the 
Rosciad of Churchill,*® in which the reviewers can find little but 


* Tbid., XLVII, 151. © Ibid., p. 235. 

% Ibid., p. 240. “ Tbid., p. 314. 

% The Monthly Review, XLVII, 160.“ Ibid., LXI, 109. 
37 Ibid., XLIX, 65.  Tbid., LVIII, 306. 
38 Jbid., p. 230. Tbid., p. 74. 

[bid., LV, 482. Ibid., p. 305. 

«© Tbid., LVI, 155. “8 Tbid., LIX, 72. 


Tbid., p. 156. The Monthly Review, LXIV, 232. 
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the name to remind them of The Rosciad. These were all, 
indeed, a part of the “Calmuc-tribe of authors who are to be 
regarded as the brood of Churchill’s spawn, and the heirs of 
his Billingsgate fortunes.”5° It would be unprofitable to carry 
our discussion of the influence of The Rosciad any further in 
this stratum of literary endeavor. 

Churchill’s influence was not, however, confined to imitators 
of The Rosciad. One might say without exaggeration that every 
writer of abusive verse during the decade following 1764, 
looked to him as a model or was in some way affected by his 
spirit. I shall quote the titles of enough of these to indicate the 
general lines upon which his influence spread. One of the off- 
spring of The Times was The Hobby-Horse: 


Outrageous abuse of our countrymen, and countrywomen too, of the 
present age, comprehends almost the sole characteristic of this wild 
and ranting production: which has all the gross and extravagant 
virulence of Churchill’s Times, without any portion of his sense, wit, 
or poetry. 

Of a different type were certain Poetical Essays. By the 
Author of Juvenal’s Satires Imitated, which attacked some of 
the better writers of the day.” Still another work showing 
definite traces of Churchill was The Poet: a Poem,® published 
anonymously. The author of The Advertiser: A Poem,™ thinks 
Churchill would be angry to see Wilkes as lord-mayor. The 
Gladiator: an Heroic Epistle, appearing in 1781, drew from the 
reviewers the remark that its author “seems to picked up an 
old cudgel of Churchill’s.”® In January of the following year 
appeared A Poetical Epistle: attempted in the Style of Churchill’s 
Epistle to Hogarth—a very feeble offshoot from the original.*® 

We have now traced Churchill’s posthumous influence upon 
the minor controversial writers between 1764 and 1783; power- 
ful as it had been, it was rapidly waning. In 1783 came the end 
of the American Revolution, and with that date we conclude 
our study of the great satirist’s influence. It is, indeed, appro- 
priate that we should do so. The conditions under which 
Churchill wrote were, in great measure, past. The American 


5° Tbid., XLIX, 230. 4 Tbid., LII, 457. 
51 Tbid., XXXVI, 78. Jbid., LXIV, 153. 
82 Jbid., XLVII, 150-151. % The Monthly Review, LXVI, 73. 
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colonists had made their great protest against ministerial 
tyranny, and had won. Wilkes, the hero of the mob, returning 
to England after his period of exile, had ceased to make war 
upon the king and his ministers. Sustained satire in verse was 
giving way to the pamphlet and to short satirical songs. Yet 
the following list of works occasioned by Churchill’s works or 
influenced by them, is not unimpressive: 


Additions to the Diaboliad. Cf. Note 42. 

Advantage of Rhyming, The. By Dr. S. Being a supplement to his 
Satires. (Scots Magazine, 1794, pp. 151-2.) 

Advertiser, The: A Poem. London, 1775. 

Anti-diabo-lady, (Cf. Note 43). 

Anti-Rosciad, The. By the Author. Foenum habet in cornu longé fuge. 

“Hor. London, 1761. 

Anti-Thespis: or a Vindication of the principal Performers at Drury 
Lane Theatre, from the false Criticisms, illiberal Abuse, and gross 
Misrepresentations, of the Author of a Poem, lately published, entitled 
Thespis. London, 1767. 

Anti-Times, The: Addressed to Mr. C-Ch-ch-ll; in two Parts. By 
the Author. London, 1764. 

Atys: or a Letter to Momus, on his late Descent among Mortals: 
or, rather, to the Mistaken illiberal Mortal whose lucrative Views have 
engaged him to wear that Mask, to cover Falsehood, Ingratitude, Male- 
volence, etc., etc. London, 1767. 

Battle of the Players, The: In Imitation of Swift’s Battle of the Books. 
In which are introduced the Characters of all the Actors and Actresses 
on the English Stage: With an impartial Estimate of their respective 
Merits. By the Author. London, 1762. 

Cap and Staff, The, or the Recantation of the Reverend Captain Charles 
Ch- ll, addressed to John W—s, Esq.; London, 1764. 

Characters: an Epistle, inscribed to the Earl of Carlisle, London, 
1766. 

Churchilliad, The: of a Few Modest Questions Proposed to the Reverend 
Author of the Rosciad. London, 1761. 

Churchill: An Elegy. Bristol, 1765. 

Churchill Defended, a Poem: addressed to the Minority. London, 
1765. 

Churchill Dissected. A Poem. London, 1764. 

Churchill’s Epistle to William Hogarth, Esq. Reversified. With Notes. 
London, 1764. 

Ciceroniad, The, a Poem, inscribed to William, Earl of Mansfield, with 
a Dedication to his Lordship. Cf. Note 46. 
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The City Patricians: a Poem. Cf. Note 38. 

The Clock-Maker’s Address to Mr. Churchill, on reading his Poem on 
Night. In The London Chronicle, XIV, p. 270. 

Clodius, A Poem. Addressed to C. Churchill, and the Writers in the 
Opposition. By G. T. London, 1764. 

[Combe, W.], The Diaboliad, a poem Dedicated to the Worst man in 
His Majesty’s dominions. New. ed., with large additions. London 1677, 
[i.e. 1777]. 

Conciliad, The: Or the Triumph of Patriotism. Books I and II [Lon- 
don, 1761]. 

Contest, The. A Poem. London, 1764. 

Contrast, The. A Familiar Epistle to Mr. C. C. Churchill, on Reading 
his Poem called Independence. By a neighbor. Perhaps by Sir Charles 
Morell (?) pseud. for James Ridley. London, 1764. 

Cooper, Rev. E., The Elbow-Chair, a Rhapsody. London, 1765. 

Crabtree, Christopher, Esq., [pseud]. Verses in The London Maga- 
zine for 1764, pp. 588-589. 

Devil, The, a poetical Essay. Cf. Note 39, 

Devil’s Wedding, The: a Poem Exhibititing some of the most flagitious 
Characters of the Age. Dedicated to the most worthy Prelate in his 
Majesty’s Dominions. Cf. Note 48. 

Diabo-Lady: or a Match in Hell: A Poem. Cf. Note 41. 

Diaboliad, The: Part II. By the Author of the First Part. Dedicated 
to the Worst Woman in his Majesty’s Dominions. Cf. Note 45. 

Elegy on the Death of the late Rev. M. Charles Churchill, An. London, 
1764. Printed by Field. 

Elegy on the death of the late very celebrated Mr. Charles Churchill, An. 
London, 1765. Printed by Nicholl. 

Elegy on the Late Rt. Hon. W , Esq. An. London, 
1766. 

Epistle to the Author of the Four-Farthing Candles, An. By the Author 
of the Rosciad of C-v-nt-Garden. London, 1762. 

Epistle to the Author of the Rosciad and the Apology, An. London, 
1761. 

Epistle to the Irreverend Mr. C—s C—l, in His Own Style and Manner. 
London, 1764. 

Favourite, The. With a dedication to Lord B—. London, 1765. 

Four Farthing-Candles, The. A Satire. Inscribed to A-D, Esq. 
London, 1762. 

Free, J., D. D. The Voluntary Exile: or the English Poet’s Sermon 
in Verse, Etc. Part the First, With Variety of Notes. London, 1765. 

Freeman, G., Esq. Day: An Epistle to C. Churchill. London, 1762. 

Garrick, D., The Fribbleriad. London, 1761. 
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General, The. A Poem. Respectfully inscribed to the Right Honourable 
the Marquis of Granby. By the Author of a Trip to the Moon. (Probably 
by Francis Gentleman.) London, 1764. 

Gladiator, The: an, Heroic Epistle, addressed to the Bravoes of Ad- 
ministration. London, 1781. 

Group, The: composed of the most shocking Figures, though the 
greatest in the Nation, painted in an Elegy on the saddest Subjects, the 
living, the dead, and the damned: such as Hogarth, Dishonourable Right 
Honourable etc. etc. etc. Inscribed to John Wilkes (who is above Title) 
and Charles Churchill. By Salvator Rosa, or rather the real Friend of 
Mr. Wilkes. Cf. The Monthly Review, XXIX, p. 468. 

Hamiltoniad, The: or The Effects of Discord. An Original Poem. 
In two Books. With an Appendix; By a Young Gentleman of 
Philadelphia (J. R. Hopkins?) Philadelphia, 1804. 

_ Haynes, D. The Authors. A Poem. London, 1766. 
, An Epistle to C. Churchill, Author of the Rosciad. 
London, 1761. 

Hibernian Rosciad, The, by S. K. [Sarah King]. Dublin, 1765. 

Hobby-Horse, The, a Characteristical Satire of the Times. - Printed 
from a Manuscript found among the Papers of a late deceased Satirist. 
London, 1766. 

Hogarth, Theophilus [pseud]. Liberty in the Suds; or Modern 
Characters. In a Letter to a Friend. London, 1764. 

Humanity: A Poem: Inscribed to George Boden, Esq. By G-C-. 
London, 1766. 

Inefficiency, of Satire, The., A Poem, occasioned by the Death of 
Mr. Churchill, London, 1765. 

Interview, The: or Jack Falstaff’s Ghost, a Poem. Inscribed to 
David Garrick, Esq. London, 1766. 

Jumble, The: a Satire. Addressed to the Rev.2 Mr. Ch-rch-ll. London, 
1763. 

Kelly, H. Thespis: or a Critical Examination into the Merits of all 
the principal Performers belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre. London, 
1767. This was succeeded by “Book the Second; by Hugh Kelly, 
Author of the First.” 

Langhorne, J., Genius and Valour, a Scotch Pastoral. London, 1763° 

Laurealt, The, A Poem, inscribed to the Memory of C. Churchill. 
London, 1765. 

[Leigh, J. H.] The new Rosciad, in the Manner of Churchill: contain- 
ing a Judicious, Humourous and Critical Description of our Present 
Dramatic Characters. Dedicated to George Colman, Esq. London, 1785. 

Letter of Advice from Alma Mater, to her beloved Son, Jemmy Twitcher, 
A. London, 1764. 
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Lloyd, Mr., The Triumph of Genius, a Dream. Sacred to the Memory 
of the late Mr. C. Churchill. London, 1764. 

Lloyd, R. An, Epistle to C. Churchill, Author of the Rosciad. London, 
1761. 

Mason, W. (Malcolm MacGregor). An Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare: 
To which is added an Ode io Sir Fletcher Norton in imitation of Horace, 
Ode VIII. Book IV. By Malcolm Macgregor .... London, 1777. 

Modest Apology for the Conduct of a certain Reverend Gentleman, in 
a late Excursion, A. London, 1763. 

Momus, a critical Examination into the Merits of the Performers, and 
Comic Pieces, at the Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket. London, 1767. 

Murphy, A. The Examiner, A Satire, by Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
London, 1761. At the head of the poem is the title The Expostulation. 
A Satire. The new title-page was given to distinguish this from 
another Expostulation published by Murphy’s enemies. 

An Ode to the Naiads of Fleet Ditch. London, 1761. 

New Rosciad, The, in the manner of Churchill, containing a judicious, 
humorous, and critical Description of our present Dramatic Characters. 
London, 1785. 

Oppression. A Poem. By an American. With Notes, by a North 
Briton. London, 1765. 

Parody on the Rosciad of Churchill, A...... London, 1781. 

Patricians: or, a candid Examination into the Merits of the principal 
Speakers of the House of Lords. By the Author of the Senators. Cf. 
Note 37. 

Patriotism, a mock-heroic Poem in six Cantos (In the School of Satire: 
or A Collection of Modern Satirical Poems written during the present 
reign. London, 1801) First printed 1765. 

Patriot Poet, The, a Satire. Inscribed to the Reverend Mr. Ch-ll. 
By a Country Curate. London, 1764. 

Perfection: a poetical Epistle. Calmly addressed to the greatest 
Hypocrite in England. Cf. Note 47. 

Poem on Satire, A. London, 1765. 

Poet, The: A Poem [P. Stockdale]. London, 1773. 

Poetical Epistle, A: attempted in the Style of Churchill’s Epistle 
to Hogarth. London, 1782. 

Poetical Essays. By the Author of Juvenal’s Satires Imitated. London, 
1772. 

Powers of the Pen, The, a Poem. Addressed to J. Curre, Esq., 
London, 1766. 

Progress of Lying, The. A Satire. London, 1762. 

Prophecy of Famine, The: A Scots Pastoral. Part the Second. In- 
scribed to C. Churchill. London, 1763. 
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Prophecy of Genius, The. Inscribed to the Reverend Author of the 
Prophecy of Famine. London, 1763. 

Pug’s Reply to Parson Bruin. Or, A Polemical Conference occasioned 
by an Epistle to William Hogarth, Esq. by C. Churchill. London, 1763. 

Race, The. By Mercurius Spur, Esq. (Cuthbert Shaw) With Notes. 
By Faustinus Scriblerus. The Second Edition..... London, 1766. 

Rational Rosciad, The. In two Parts. I on the Stage in general and 
particular, and on the Merits of the most celebrated Dramatic Writers. 
II on the Merits of the principal Performers of both Theatres. By F. B. L. 
London, 1767. 

Remonstrance, The: A Poem [P. Stockdale]. London, 1764. 

Rescue, The: or Thespian Scourge, Being a critical Enquiry into the 
Merit of a Poem entitled Thespis. London, 1767. (Probably by John 
Brown-Smith) 

- Retort, The. By the Author. London, 1761. 

Review of the Poem, intitled, The Senators: or, A Re-Examination 
into the Merits of the principal Performers of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
Part I. London, 1772. Also Part II (Cf. Note 35). 

Rodondo: or the State Jugglers [H. Dalrymple]. London, 1763 (?). 

Rosciad of Covent Garden, The. By the Author. London, 1762. 
Attributed to Henry J. Pye. 

Rural Conference, The a, Pastoral. Inscribed to Mr. C. Churchill. 
London, 1763. 

Satires of Juvenal paraphrastically imitated, and adapted to the 
Times, The, With a Preface [E. B. Greene]. London, 1763. 

Scourge, The, a Satire. Part I. London, 1765. 

Scrubs of Parnassus, The: or All in the Wrong. London, 1761. 

Senators, The: or A Candid Examination into the Merits of the 
Principal Performers of St. Stephen’s Chapel. [By Thomas Hallie 
Delamayne.] London, 1772. 

Short Essay on Charles Churchill, A. Written in 1764; with notes and 
alterations in 1774. To a friend. London, 1775. 

Smithfield Rosciad, The. By the Author. London, 1763. 

Snarling Pug and Dancing Bear, The. A Fable Addressed to Messrs. 
Hogarth and Churchill. (Annual Register, 1763, pp. 232-236). 

Some Political and Literary Observations on Reading some of the 
Works of the Reverend Mr. Churchill, and particularly the Conference. 
In a Letter to that Gentleman. London, 1764. 

[Stamm, L.] The Kellyad, or a critical examination into the merits of 
Thespis. London, 1767. 

Stevenson, W., M.D., Original Poems on several Subjects. London, 
1765. 

Stockdale, P. The Constituents, A Poem. London, 1765. 
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Theatres, The: a poetical Dissertation. By Sir Nicholas Nipclose, 
Bart. London, 1771. (Perhaps by David Garrick.) 

Thistlethwaite, J. The Prediction of Liberty. London (1776). 

Thompson, R. The Meretriciad. London, 1761. 

Three Conjurors, The, a political interlude stolen from Shakespeare, 
Dedicated to John Wilkes, late prisoner in the Tower, etc. 2nd ed. 
London, 1763. 

Tribunal, The. Addressed to the Peers of Great Britain, about to sit in 
Judgment on Warren Hastings. London, 1788. 

Underwood, T. The Impartialist. A Poem. By T. Underwood, 
Author of The Snarlers. London, 1767. 

Verses Occasioned by Churchill: 

a. The Citizen of the World (Goldsmith’s Works II, pp. 448-9. 
In four volumes, N. Y. 1850). 

b. The London Magazine for 1763; p. 161. 

c. The London Chronicle, volume X, pp. 508-9 “All in the Wrong.” 

d. The Scots Magazine for 1765, pp. 100-101. 

Woman: An Epistle to C. Churchill. On his intended Publication 
entitled, Woman: A Satyr. By A. B. C. London, 1763. 

Woodhull—An Epistle to , A.M. Student of Christ 
Church. London, 1761. 

Woty, W. The Muse’s Advice. Addressed to the Poets of the Age. 
London, 1761. 

York Museum, The, or Churchill Regenerate, and returned from the 

Printed 1766. 


JoserH M. Beatty, Jr. 


Note: The author expresses his appreciation of the kindness of Professor 
Raymond D. Havens who allowed him to compare this list with that compiled 
by Professor Robert C. Whitford. 
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FRENCH DRAMATIC SOURCES OF 
BULWER-LYTTON’S RICHELIEU 


ALTHOUGH Bulwer-Lytton, in the preface to Richelieu! 

and in various footnotes, acknowledges certain sources 
for his drama, notably two French novels,’ he nowhere records 
any obligation to French dramas. At the same time he remarks 
that in handling historical data he has availed himself of that 
“license with dates and details which poetry permits and which 
the highest authorities in the Drama of France herself have 
sanctioned.” This statement in his preface raises a two-fold 
question: Who were the “highest authorities” whom Bulwer 
had in mind, and to what extent was he indebted to them? 
In such an inquiry no less than three French dramatists offer 
material for consideration. 

Nepomucéne Lemercier wrote in 1804 a historical comedy in 
five acts and in verse, entitled Richelieu, ou la Journée des 
Dupes. This was published in 1828 with a preface in which the 
author asserts that he has faithfully followed history and has 
carefully excluded any play of the imagination. “I recommend 
the same care,” Lemercier continues, “to the attention of my 
emulators thinking of following in the path which I throw open 
to them; otherwise their comedy, instead of being truly his- 
torical, will be merely a work of the imagination.”* 

In all probability Bulwer, who “read like a tiger” for his new 
comedy, was acquainted with Lemercier’s Richelieu. Not 
being sure of his own ability,* he sought a French treatment of 
his theme, and could hardly have overlooked a dramatic piece 
on the very subject he had himself chosen, especially as it was 
published with a preface setting forth the author’s theories 


1 Played for the first time at Covent Garden, March 7, 1839. References 
in this study are to the text found in Bulwer’s Works, (P. F. Collier) New York, 
n.d., vol. IX. 

2 Saintine’s Une Maitresse de Louis XIII and De Vigny’s Cing Mars. 

3F, W. M. Draper: The Rise and Foll of the French Romantic Drama with 
Special Reference to the Influence of Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron, London, 
1923, p. 140. 

* Montrose J. Moses: Representative British Dramas, Victorian and Modern, 
Boston, 1921, p. 79. 
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regarding historical comedies. Indeed, we may suspect that 
when Bulwer, in the preface to his Richelieu, defended the 
freedom with which he has handled historical data, and ap- 
pealed in support of this method to the sanction of the highest 
dramatic authorities in France, he was in reality justifying 
himself for departing from the principle laid down by Lemercier. 
If Bulwer knew Lemercier’s doctrine regarding the use of his- 
torical material, he also recognized that Lemercier’s method 
was out of date and that the product of such a method could 
only be arid and lifeless. Bulwer wanted to produce an acting 
play; he did not want his Richelieu to be put on the shelf as 
Lemercier’s had been. Instead of handling historical data 
rigidly, he preferred to follow the method of those French 
dramatists who had caught the free spirit of Scott’s novels, 
because they were the ones who were having success with their 
historical comedies. Therefore, while Lemercier very probably 
suggested the subject, Bulwer did not choose to model his 
comedy on a frigid, political drama drawn up under all the 
restraints of classicism. From Lemercier Bulwer may have 
borrowed some of the political intrigue but that was historical 
fact and therefore common property. Besides, we know that 
Bulwer, before he wrote Richelieu,’ read Voltaire, Anquetil, 
and others. 

Who, then, were the French dramatists whom Bulwer could 
have taken as his models? The evidence, as we shall see, points 
to Hugo and Delavigne. Bulwer left France in the spring 
of 1826, after a long sojourn in Paris, but returned in 1833. 
French romanticism was at its height, finding its best expression 
in Hugo himself. The battle over Hernani was still fresh 
in the mind of Paris, while Hugo’s Cromwell with its famous 
preface had been issued in October, 1827. In the drama of 
France, as Bulwer viewed it, Hugo was certainly the highest 
authority. Moreover, he had just established that authority 
with a historical drama. At this time also Delavigne’s historical 
comedy, Louis XI, held sway at the Comédie Francaise, where 
it had been introduced in February, 1832. Bulwer could not 
have overlooked the adaptability of Louis XI to the stage. 
By its free treatment of historical material, Louis XI would 
have commended itself to Bulwer as a good dramatic piece to 

5 See preface to Richelieu and footnotes. 
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follow. However, while Delavigne’s drama offered a model in 
style and general technique for a stagy play, it did not offer the 
parallels in plot supplied by Hugo’s Cromwell. Moreover, 
Bulwer was thoroughly acquainted with the character of Crom- 
well, for he had himself written a drama centering on Cromwell, 
which had never been performed. 

The two historical figures, Cromwell and Richelieu, have 
points of close resemblance and we may assume that Bulwer, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with both of these characters, 
perceived the parallel, and so found it easy to transfer ideas for 
his purpose from Hugo’s drama. Cromwell in England had 
definitely set aside the royal line, while in France Richelieu 
at least seriously trammeled the power of the King. Yet both 
Richelieu and Cromwell dreamed of assuming the crown. 
Both men were constantly surrounded by court intrigues, and 
the lives of both were often threatened with conspiracies, 
These conspiracies, through depending upon assistance from 
foreign nations or princes, sometimes involved the partial 
betrayal of the country, and they always had as their object the 
reestablishment of the royal power. Finally, both Cromwell and 
Richelieu discovered all the plots against them and ended their 
lives by natural deaths. 

From these similarities in historical circumstances, then, 
one might expect certain resemblances of situation in these 
plays, but unless the author of Richelieu drew suggestions from 
Cromwell and Louis XI for ideas, it is hard to explain the close 
resemblance of technique in certain instances and of dramatic 
incident, thought, and even phrase in other instances. The 
points of resemblance between Richelieu and Cromwell’ are 
particularly impressive. 

Hugo says in his preface to Cromwell that Bossuet has left 
too much the impression that Cromwell was a wicked fellow 
and that in the play he would throw new light upon the great 
protector and show him with all his qualities, good and bad. 
Very similar to this is Bulwer’s statement in his preface that he 
wishes to bring out more of the really great qualities of the 
Cardinal, for he believes that, of that dual personality, Voltaire, 
in his chapter on Richelieu, has stressed too much the wicked 


* The text used is that in Giuvres Completes, Paris, n.d., Drame, vol. 1 
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side. The love intrigue in Richelieu, Bulwer declares, was taken 
from a novel by Saintine,’ but in this also there are evidences 
of imitation of Hugo’s play. In Cromwell, Lady Frances, 
youngest daughter and favorite of her father is courted by one 
of the chief actors in the conspiracy, Lord Rochester. Richelieu, 
it is true, had no daughter of his own but Bulwer gave him an 
adopted daughter, Julie. Moreover, Mauprat, Julie’s lover, 
plays a réle that closely resembles that played by Rochester, 
Lady Frances’ lover, and he is introduced into the household of 
the Cardinal,® just as Rochester succeeded in introducing 
himself into Cromwell’s household.'° Rochester was to give 
Cromwell a sleeping potion so that he might be captured while 
he slept," and Mauprat was to kill the Cardinal in his sleep.” 
Both conspirators are caught in their own nets by their in- 
tended victims; Mauprat is made prisoner by Richelieu and 
Rochester is forced to drink his sleeping potion and virtually 
made a prisoner. These incidents, it should be observed, are 
not historical facts. It would appear therefore that Bulwer, 
noting the way in which they were used in Cromwell to link 
the love intrigue with the main action, introduced them for 
the same purpose in his play. 

The first act of Richelieu deals with the conspirators and the 
conspiracy just as does the first act of Cromwell. The conspira- 
tors who assemble are men of noble birth, splendidly dressed, 
and the first scene that greets the audience is one of drinking 
and mutual felicitation over the proposed undertaking. This 
closely follows the opening scene of Cromwell ; the only difference 
is that in Richelieu the conspirators meet at the home of Marion 
de Lorme, while in Cromwell they meet in a tavern. This, 
however, does not alter the scene in the least. The effect is 
identical. The conspirators go over their plans and decide that 
the crime shall be committed at midnight, just as was finally 
decided in Cromwell. The second act of Hugo’s drama deals 


7 Une Maitresse de Louis XIII. 

8 Richelieu, Act I, scene 2. 

Ibid. 

10 Cromwell, Act II, scenes 2, 3. 

1 Tbid., Act I, scene 4 and Act III, scene 10. 
1 Richelieu, Act III, scene 2. 

18 Cromwell, Act II, scene 5. 
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with the spies. They come in one by one to warn Cromwell of 
the plot to take his life. In like manner, in the second act, 
Bulwer brings in spies to inform the Cardinal that a plot 
against his life has been hatched. According to Hugo, Thurloe, 
Cromwell’s minister, warns him: 


Milord, Milord, on m’avertit sous main 
Qu’on doit assassiner votre altesse demain,” 


and in the corresponding act, Joseph, the confidant and adviser 
of the Cardinal reports to his lord that one of the spies has 
overheard among the conspirators a conversation that is here 
given in part: 

We are to seize the Cardinal in his palace 

Tomorrow'* 


Thus the premier is warned and calmly takes steps to lay the 
trap for the conspirators, just as does Cromwell. The his- 
torical fact, as recorded by Voltaire, was that the conspiracy 
failed, not because Richelieu received information of it in 
advance, but because a copy of the treaty between Bouillon 
and Spain fell into his hands.“ In Bulwer’s drama the copy of 
the treaty comes into Richelieu’s hands only towards the end. 
The conspiracy has failed long before the copy of the treaty is 
brought in. In other words, Bulwer brings about the failure of 
the conspiracy exactly as does Hugo. 

The third act of Cromwell is devoted in great part to develop- 
ing the love story; and likewise in Richelieu the third act deals 
with the relations between Mauprat and Julie, although 
Bulwer develops this phase more fully than Hugo. In this 
respect he was probably following Louis XJ, as we shall see. 

In the third act Cromwell consults the astrologer, Manassé, 
and in the second scene of the third act Richelieu says: 

Armand de Richelieu does not die by the hand 

Of man... . the stars have saidit.... 
Bulwer makes Richelieu say this to Mauprat when the latter 
threatens to kill him, and Cromwell is moved to consult the 
astrologer just after he discovers Rochester’s attempt to put 
him to sleep in order to effect his capture. 


™ Richelieu, Act II, scene 2. 
4 Voltaire, Essai sur les Meurs in Geuvres Completes, Paris, 1817, III, 384. 
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The fourth act of Cromwell was not suited to the character 
of a cardinal, and accordingly from this act Bulwer could 
derive little material. However, in the opening scene, Cromwell 
is playing sentinel, and, while waiting for the midnight hour, 
he delivers a long soliloquy. He recognizes that the people hate 
him and parties seek his death, and consoles himself in turn by 
reflecting upon his rapid rise to power. Thus, Richelieu, in the 
opening scene of the third act, awaiting the hour of midnight in 
his castle at Ruelle, rehearses in a long speech the good he has 
done for others and the ill that has been done against him. 
While Richelieu’s soliloquy does not stand in exactly the same 
division of the drama, it appears in that part of the plot which 
corresponds closely with the part in which Cromwell’s soliloquy 
is found. Finally, in the first scene of the fourth act, Richelieu 
recounts to his king all the good that he has achieved for France 
since he has been prime minister. In the fifth scene of the 
second act of Cromwell, Thurloe recites the wonders accom- 
plished by Cromwell during his protectorate. 

The fifth act of Richelieu shows the least similarity to the 
corresponding act of Cromwell, and yet Bulwer makes Richelieu 
pardon the conspirators, rewarding those who were faithful to 
him. In this he probably followed Cromwell, who pardons 
his conspirators, even including his own son to whom he had 
said: 

Quoi que tu sois mon fils, tu seras 
Ma victime"® 


To make Richelieu really true to history, Bulwer would have 
had to sentence to death at least those conspirators who were 
responsible for joining with the Spaniards, for Richelieu dis- 
played the severest rigor in punishing those connected with the 
conspiracy.!? 

Finally, though Bulwer did not lack the power of original 
imagery, as we may judge from some of the excellent speeches of 
Richelieu, yet in all probability thoughts or figures of speech 
were often suggested by an identical dramatic situation in 
Cromwell. In the opening scene of Cromwell, Lord Ormond lays 
the conspiracy before Lord Broghill and tries to persuade him to 


16 Cromwell, Act II, scene 19. 
17 Voltaire, op. cit., III, 385. 
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join it, but the latter refuses, giving his old comrade in arms 
this advice: 


Es tu sur du succés dans un complot pareil? 
Rien n’échappe 4 Cromwell. II surveille l’Europe 
Son oeil partout l’épie, et sa main l’enveloppe."* 


In the corresponding act and scene of Richelieu, Baradas 
urges the conspiracy upon Orléans, who, in turn, cautions: 


But Richelieu is an Argus; 
One of his hundred eyes will light upon us’®. . . 


The ideas are identical. 

Did Bulwer not see that the figure of the “vieux renard” as 
applied to Cromwell would fit the crafty Richelieu even better 
when he made the Cardinal say: 


And so you think this new conspiracy 
the craftiest thing yet laid for the old fox??? 


So much for the similarities between Richelieu and Cromwell. 
Let us now see what points Richelieu and Louis XI have in 
common. The long, awkward form of Cromwell did not suit the 
stage. Bulwer saw that clearly. Moreover, he had himself made 
a failure of a historical play just before he began writing 
Richelieu, and finally, a very good drama” featuring a great 
historical figure was having a long run at the Comédie Frangaise 
when he visited Paris in 1833, and he was probably impressed 
with the adaptability of such a play to the stage. 

Although the lovers in Cromwell and Richelieu correspond 
closely, the love affair, as we have already observed, is not 
developed by Bulwer after the manner of Victor Hugo. The 
intrigue itself, as Bulwer tells us in his preface, was taken from 
Saintine’s novel, Une Maitresse de Louis XIII, but it requires 
no stretch of the imagination to see that the changes of events 
and transformation of character which Bulwer claims as his 
own, present an interesting parallel to the love intrigue in 
Delavigne’s Louis XI. In both Richelieu and Louis XI the 
lovers win their point over the king, and are finally allowed to 
join each other, though in Louis XJ this permission is granted 

18 Cromwell, Act I, scene 1. The Duchesse de la Valliere, 1837. 


9 Richelieu, Act I, scene 1. 2 Louis XI. 
20 Ibid. 
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too late. In Saintine’s novel, on the contrary, Louis XIII 
wins his point, and Marillac (who corresponds to Mauprat in 
Richelieu) is allowed to be husband only in name, while the 
king reserves to himself all the rights of a husband. 

In a second scene of the third act of Richelieu the lovers meet 
after an enforced separation, just as Nemours and Marie meet 
after an enforced separation. The fourth act of Richelieu is 
given up in part to the struggle between king and premier over 
Julie just as the fourth act of Louis XI is given up to the love 
affair of Nemours and Marie and their struggle against the king. 
While this part of the intrigue was borrowed from Saintine, 
yet, its connection with the plot recalls the connection that the 
love intrigue of Nemours and Marie has with the plot of 
Louis XI. 

The point of greatest similarity occurs at the end of the 
fourth act of both dramas. Here Richelieu swoons just as does 
Louis XI. It is probable that Bulwer merely transplanted a 
very dramatic scene. History tells that Richelieu was ill at the 
time of the conspiracy in question, but it does not tell that he 
ever swooned.™ 

The action of the fifth act of Richelieu bears great similarity 
to the action of the fifth act of Louis XJ. With the exception of 
the third scene, which is taken from Cing Mars, and of the scene 
of the pardoning, which resembles a like scene in Cromwell, 
the fifth act of Richelieu is given up to the fight against the king 
to free the lover, Mauprat. The woman in the case pleads and 
avails herself of influential intercessors in each case. In each 
case the lover is finally set free, although in Louis XJ his release 
comes too late. 

Close similarity of plot, characters, dramatic incidents, 
scenes, and of thought have been traced. Could Bulwer have 
written a drama on a French subject and have brought in so 
many similarities to two widely known, much discussed French 
dramas only by accident and without knowledge of them? 
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%3 Louis XI, Act III, scene 9. 
™ Voltaire, op. cit., 383-385. 
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x 
THE SUPERNATURALISM OF MAUPASSANT 


N RECALLING a story told by Turgenieff at one of Flau- 
bert’s Sunday gatherings, Maupassant writes: 


Personne plus que le grand romancier russe ne sut faire passer dans 
l’Ame ce frisson de l’inconnu voilé, et, dans la demi-lumiére d’un conte 
étrange, laisser entrevoir tout un monde de choses inquiétantes, in- 
certaines, menacantes. Avec lui, on la sent bien, la peur de l’Invisible, 
la peur de l’inconnu qui est derriére le mur, derriére la porte, derriére 
la vie apparente..... On croit sentir, avec lui, un fil imperceptible 
qui nous guide d’une facgon mystérieuse 4 travers la vie, comme a 
travers un réve nébuleux dont le sens nous échappe sans cesse. II 
n’entre point hardiment dans le surnaturel, comme Edgar Poé ou 
Hoffmann, il raconte des histoires simples ot se méle seulement quelque 
chose d’un peu troublant.? 


Maupassant’s eulogy of his distinguished contemporary and 
friend is an excellent bit of interpretative criticism. It is perhaps 
even more valuable as revealing the artist-critic’s idea of what 
constitutes excellence in a certain literary province. Coming 
from one who was himself the creator of a score or more of 
fictions evoking “la peur de l’Invisible,” an utterance so 
eloquent of conviction and feeling may well point the way to a 
criterion of his own performance; at all events the passage 
invites an examination of his supernaturalism. An intriguing 
invitation, certainly. There is much appearance of paradox in 
linking the supernatural with the name of this arch-realist, the 
supremely objective artist in that nineteenth-century French 
school which found common inspiration in a materialistic 
philosophy or naturalistic view of life. Maupassant’s super- 
naturalism has been obscured by his naturalism, somewhat 
as Balzac’s short stories have been overshadowed by the 
imposing mass of his novels, or Zola’s romantic tales by his 
larger, naturalistic creations. And for other reasons which will 
presently appear, Maupassant’s stories of supernatural fear 
have not been accorded due attention and estimation, whether 
in relation to his personality, or to his work in general, or again, 


1 La Peur (inédit), in the volume La Petite Rogue, p. 269. References to 
Maupassant’s works are to the Conard edition. 
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independently and for their intrinsic value as his contribution 
to a special genre. 

Really, I believe, neither paradox nor derogation from his 
prevailing standards is evidenced by these productions. So far 
from showing Maupassant in contradiction with himself, they 
bear a strict relation to a phase of his personality that is not 
at all inconsistent with his more familiar aspects. And where 
a less gifted realist might have been driven to compromise 
between reality and supernatural effect, Maupassant has made 
no compromise, whether in conception or in technique. His 
original and valuable contribution to supernatural fiction 
should be measured and admired on the basis of just that 
realistic quality which he praised in Turgenieff and which he 
himself exhibits in a much greater degree. 


I 


To the modern school, adept in the historical and biographical 
methods of criticism, the ‘personal’ element in Maupassant’s 
tales of fear offered a suggestion that was only too obvious. 
As a perhaps inevitable consequence, they have almost un- 
failingly been coupled with the tragic disintegration of their 
author’s genius. This recent authoritative instance is not un- 
typical: 

Finally [in a classification], there are about forty stories connected 

with the author’s malady; they range from the fantastic and morbid 
to the insane; the fear of death, Maupassant’s chief obsession, becomes 
complicated with ideas of crime and other hallucinations (La Peur, 
Le Horla, Un Fou, Qui sait?, Suicides, La Morte).? 
For purposes of classification, the statement just quoted may 
doubtless serve well enough. (Yet what differences there are 
between, let us say, the first mentioned specimen and the last!) 
But when, as in the present instance, this is al/ the mention 
bestowed upon this phase of Maupassant’s art, such “bio- 
graphical” interpretation carries a critical connotation which 
amounts to something like an éreintement of the productions in 
question. 

M. Maynial’s book,’ for all the double promise of its title, 
sacrifices criticism almost wholly to biography. In the face 


* Nitze and Dargan, History of French Literature, 1922, p. 620. 
*Edouard Maynial, La Vie et l’Giuvre de Guy de Maupassant, 1906. 
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of his statement that the stories of fear deserve special study,‘ 
it is disappointing to find him content for his own part merely 
with utilizing them as “symptoms.” 

Professor O. H. Moore’s study,’ while more critical in in- 
tention and scope, is yet at one with these biographical treat- 
ments in referring a personal element in Maupassant’s work— 
an element cited as proof of his romantic subjectivity—to 
weakness and excess in the man himself. It is regarded as one 
of his regrettable lapses from impersonality into romantic 
emotionalism, that he not only sympathizes with certain of his 
less deserving characters, but also uses them, all too often, as 
his mouthpieces; through them he voices in particular, we are 
told, his “morbid fear” of death, an “unworthy sentiment” to 
which he is led by his sensuality.?.... The broad question, 
to what extent Maupassant is romantic, does not directly 
concern us here. But we shall have to consider the more 
specific matter of his utterances on death, for these are closely 
bound up with his representation of the fear of the Unknown. 
And this close relationship in itself, as may be seen at once, is 
something not readily to be accounted for by invoking the 
part de maladie in Maupassant’s work, on the one hand; nor 
on the other, by condemning his fear of death—and the ex- 
pression of this fear—as the romantically unworthy result of a 
romantically unworthy trait of character. (Why must his 
sensuality be “romantic’’?) 

We have authority for a different explanation, indeea, in 
M. Doumic. who finds in Maupassant’s preoccupation with 
death (with sensual love too, for that matter) a manifestation 
of the état d’ame common to the naturalist generation; Mau- 
passant, sharing their disillusioned materialism, is individual 
in the acuity with which he voices their conclusions and their 
mood. 

.... Il ne suffit pas de dire que l’inspiration de Maupassant a été sans 
cesse en s’attristant, ni méme de rappeler certaines confessions terri- 

4 “T] y aurait une étude spéciale a faire sur les nouvelles que Maupassant a 
consacrées a la peur... .. Maynial, op. cit., p. 242. 

5 “Nous avons insisté sur ce que l’on a appelé la ‘part de maladie’ dans 
l’ceuvre de Maupassant, afin d’établir que les symptémes précurseurs du mal 
apparaissent longtemps avant la crise décisive.” Jbid., p. 256. 

6 “The Romanticism of Guy de Maupassant,” P.M.L.A., XX XIII, 96-134. 

7 Moore, op. cit., pp. 102, 131, 132, 134. 
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fiantes comme celles du Horla..... Dans un temps d’universelle 
désespérance, nul autre plus que cet écrivain n’a montré le vide de 
tout et donné la sensation de l’absolu néant.® 


In this view, Maupassant’s complaining about death is the 
bitter outburst of a materialist, whose philosophy of denial 
finds suggestion and support in a seemingly irremediable nega- 
tion of the power of mind over matter. M. Doumic’s excellent 
Portrait shows us a disturbed but unregenerate anti-intellectual, 
the incarnation of what might be called the negative aspect of 
naturalism. While this aspect contrasts curiously with the 
scientific positivism dominant in the period, M. Doumic’s 
philosophical presentation of his subject focuses attention not 
so much upon Maupassant’s individually distinctive traits as 
upon those he possessed in common with other writers of his 
school. The resulting impression is a wholesome corrective of 
the pathological “proofs” of M. Maynial; and this, in part, it 
was doubtless meant to be. (Cf. the first sentence of the 
quotation above.) 

Yet if personal revelation there be (and need the fact be 
questioned?) in the phase of Maupassant’s work thus variously 
designated as pathological, romantic, anti-intellectual or anti- 
spiritual, then surely, in attempting to interpret that phase we 
cannot afford to neglect the factor that would seem to be the 
most personal of all, namely, Maupassant’s psychology as 
artist, or, as one might say, his aesthetic nature, using the term 
in its etymological sense. The ‘Illustrations cited by M. Doumic 
in evidence of Maupassant’s anti-intellectualism show quite as 
well—better, if read in conjunction with the passages on death— 
the artist’s personal reaction to the thought or the presence of 
the incomprehensible. Take for example, among M. Doumic’s 
quotations, even the one that appears at first glance to have 
the widest abstract bearing: 

Nous ne savons rien, nous ne voyons rien, nous ne pouvons rien, 
nous ne devinons rien, nous n’imaginons rien; nous sommes enfermés, 
emprisonnés en nous.... . La pensée de l’homme est immobile. Ses 
limites précises, proches, infranchissables une fois atteintes, elle tourne 
comme un cheval dans un cirque, comme une mouche dans une bouteille 
fermée, voletant jusqu’aux parois o1 elle se heurte toujours.*® 

8 Portraits d’ écrivains, 1909, vol. II, p. 72. 

® Quoted by Doumic, op. cit., p. 74. 
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Must we, with M. Doumic, conclude from this simply that 
“ce que Maupassant ne comprend pas, il le nie’?! Denial is 
here, to be sure; but noticeable as well is a tone or mood sug- 
gestive of the “malaise” and “angoisse” which M. Doumic 
himself notes as pervasive in Maupassant’s writings generally." 
The suggestion is immensely strengthened if we examine the 
context in which the passage occurs, including nearly two pages 
omitted by M. Doumic between the first sentence and the 
second of his quotation. The “‘denial’’ is, in fact, but part of an 
attack on science and art—a boutade manifestly provoked by 
the failure of these to meet satisfactorily Maupassant’s question- 
ings and emotional cravings. Just before the first sentence—the 
one of sweeping negation—we read: “Nos maladies viennent 
des microbes? Fort bien. Mais d’ou viennent ces microbes? et 
les maladies de ces invisibles eux-mémes? Et les soleils, d’ou 
viennent-ils?”* Just after the negation, where M. Doumic 
breaks his quotation, are paragraphs denouncing painting and 
poetry for their everlasting sameness, their wearisome re- 
production of commonplace reality; then follows, just before 
the sentence “Car la pensée de l’homme est immobile,” this 
truly personal confession: 


Ah! si les poétes pouvaient traverser l’espace, explorer les astres, 
découvrir d’autres univers, d’autres étres, varier sans cesse pour mon 
esprit la nature et la forme des choses, me promener sans cesse dans un 
inconnu changeant et surprenant, ouvrir des portes mystérieuses sur des 
horizons inattendus et merveilleux, je \es lirais jour et nuit. Mais ils ne 
peuvent, ces impuissants, que changer la place d’un mot,.et me montrer 
mon image, comme font les peintres. A quoi bon?!* 


Not immobility, but desperate battering at closed doors, is 
uppermost here. So, too, in the final sentence of M. Doumic’s 
quotation, the precise imagery (a naturalistic counterpart, as 
it were, of Pascal’s roseau pensant) evokes restless, straining 
movement. True it is that “ce qu’il ne comprend pas” leads 
Maupassant into bitter negations; but true also, we should 
hasten to add, that the unknown is a goad to his sensuous 

10 Tid. 

Tbid., p. 72. 

2 Sur l'eau, p. 42. 

8 Tbid., p. 44; italics mine. 
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imagination and (shall we say, in deference to M. Maynial?) 
to his nerves. 

Maupassant is an extraordinarily gifted observer and artist 
in whom thought is inseparable from sensation, curiosity from 
perception.“ Impelled by an insatiable interest in reality, he 
chafes under the physical limitations imposed on his powers of 
sense. A writer’s gift of second sight, he tells us, becomes a 
curse because it forces him to go on observing and analyzing 
and to suffer from everything that exists." The most common- 
place reality may torture with unsatisfied curiosity. If he sees 
a bent, shabbily dressed old woman passing by, he feels in his 
own heart the aching pain of her every step; he pictures her life 
of suffering; he follows her in imagination up dark stairways 
to her wretched garret.® But how limited is the field of our 
observation, and how much lies beyond! The attempt to 
fathom reality is foredoomed to failure: 


Tout est mystére. Nous ne communiquons avec les choses que 
par nos misérables sens, incomplets, infirmes, si faibles qu’ils ont a 
peine la puissance de constater ce qui nous entoure..... Nous 
sommes entourés de choses que nous ne soupconnerons jamais, parce 
que les organes nous manquent qui nous les révéleraient.!” 


And he complains bitterly: ‘Ah! j’ai tout convoité sans jouir 
de rien..... Je porte en moi tous les appétits et toutes les 
curiosités, et je suis réduit 4 tout regarder sans rien saisir.’’!® 
The senses reveal only « few of the properties of matter, “qui 
peut, qui doit recéler un nombre illimité d’autres phénoménes 
que nous sommes incapables de percevoir.”"® But where ob- 
servation is stopped short, thought and imagination try to 
penetrate into the reality behind reality. Modern artists, says 
Maupassant, are “A bout de ressources, 4 court d’inédit, 
d’inconnu, d’émotion, d’images, de tout.” Hence they strain 

4 Cf. La Vie errante, p. 24: “L’Intelligence . . . . ne peut rien savoir, rien 
comprendre, rien découvrir que par les sens. . . . . Elle ne travaille que sur les 
renseignements fournis par eux... .. 

% Sur Peau, p. 80. 

8 Tbid., p. 83. 

17 Un Fou?, in Le Horla, p. 277. Cf. also Le Horla (the story), in the same 
volume, p. 5: “Comme il est profond, ce mystére de l’Invisible! Nous ne le 
pouvons sonder avec nos sens misérables,” etc. 

18 Sur eau, p. 79. 

19 La Vie errante, p. 23. 
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desperately to catch a glimpse of what goes on in the unexplored 
domain all about us: 

C’est en ce domaine que chaque artiste essaye d’entrer, en tour- 
mentant, en violentant, en épuisant le mécanisme de sa pensée. Ceux 
qui succombent par le cerveau, Heine, Baudelaire, Byron...., 
Musset, Jules de Goncourt et tant d’autres, n’ont-ils pas été brisés par 
le méme effort pour renverser la barriére matérielle qui emprisonne 
intelligence humaine??? 


To one whose sensibility and imagination are thus painfully 
aware of the unseen and unexplained, Death may well be a 
fearsome supernatural manifestation—an invisible murderous 
Presence, even. I pass over the much-quoted passage from 
Bel-Ami, in which the aging poet Norbert de Varenne discourses 
pessimistically on death’s inexorable approach as foretold by 
the body’s gradual yielding to the forces of decay. Those 
sombre paragraphs are in striking contrast to the rest of the 
book; but they contain little of the specifically supernatural 
suggestion I refer to, except for the phrase “. . . . derriére tout 
ce qu’on regarde, c’est la mort qu’on apercoit.’*! A much 
better indication of the nature of Maupassant’s supernaturalism 
is to be had from a possibly less known scene, described in 
Sur l’eau (the volume of impressions, not the story with the 
same title). My purpose will be doubly served by citing this 
personal experience of the author. I am using the term super- 
naturalism in a broad sense applyiig to both man and work; 
if justification were needed, it is supplied by this illustration. 
For the fear Maupassant here records as his own is quite in 
keeping with his attitude as thus far set forth, and at the same 
time it tallies exactly—in respect to both its special quality 
and its function in the narrative—with the fear which figures 
in the stories. Moreover, both the stories and the account of 
his experience are fundamentally alike in the technique they 
use to invest reality with supernatural atmosphere. In passing, 
we may note as curious the neglect of this account on the part 
of those who would diagnose the “case” of Maupassant from his 
writings; we should naturally have expected that for clinical 
purposes any testimony of his own would be given at least an 
equal right with that of Norbert de Varenne etal., his characters. 


2 Tbid., p. 24. 
21 Bel-Ami,p. 207. 
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He relates, then, that he once went with a doctor to a farm- 
house in which a mother and child lay dying, and while the 
doctor went in search of a nurse, he himself sat listening to the 
hard wheezing breath of the two sufferers and to the sound of 
rain and wind beating against the cottage..... 


La petite fille se mit 4 rAler, et tout 4 coup ce souffle rauque me 
devint intolérable; il me déchirait comme une pointe dont chaque coup 
m’entrait au coeur. .... 

Et voila que soudain une peur me fréla, une peur sinistre qui me 
glissa sur la peau comme le contact d’un monstre invisible. Ou étais-je? 
Je ne le savais plus! Est-ce que je révais? quel cauchemar m’avait 
saisi? 

Etait-ce vrai que des choses pareilles arrivaient? qu’on mourait 
ainsi? Et je regardais dans les coins sombres de la chaumiére comme si 
je m’étais attendu 4 voir, blottie dans un angle obscur, une forme 
hideuse, innommable, effrayante, celle qui guette la vie des hommes 
et les tue, les ronge, les étrangle; qui aime le sang rouge, les yeux 
allumés par la fiévre, les rides et les flétrissures, les cheveux blancs et 
les décompositions. 


And when at last the nurse arrived, and looked without emotion 
upon this scene of misery, he fled in the rain, seeming to hear 
alway. the rattle of those two throats.” 

This autobiographical recital possesses a distinct interest 
that is not conditioned upon the answer to be given to the 
debatable question whether or not Maupassant was guilty, on 
that occasion, of a “morbid” or “unworthy” sentiment. The 
same kind of interest attaches to a passage in the inedited 
La Peur of 1884 (not to be confused with the hetter known 
story of the same title); a passage which by its striking personi- 
fication of disease offers a close parallel to the portrayal of 
Death as a supernatural monster. This graphic page, occurring 
in a miscellaneous composition of fact and fiction, is itself inter- 
woven of travel reminiscence and anecdote, of topical allusion 
and artistic embellishment; presumably, therefore, it would 
make poorer clinical material than the preceding. Precisely 
because of such blending, however, it is most valuable for the 
study of Maupassant’s supernaturalism. Here his personal 
reaction, his recoil from menacing Death, is to be seen in process 
of becoming a literary motive. Fear, identical with his own, and 


® Sur l'eau, p. 85. 
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having for its immediate cause a very similar actualité, is just 
as circumstantially realistic as in the other case, while it gains 
in richness of suggestion through being linked with traditional 
supernatural terror—with the supernatural which from long 
prescriptive right is favored with the designation of “genuine.” 
Aboard a train, a fellow-traveller confesses to the author his 
desire to believe in the supernatural. He then goes on to say: 


Tenez, monsieur, nous assistons 4 un spectacle curieux et terrible: 
cette invasion du choléra! 

Vous sentez le phénol dont ces wagons sont empoisonnés, c’est 
qu’ll est 14 quelque part. 

Il faut voir Toulon, en ce moment. Allez, on sent bien qu’il est 1a, 
Lui. Et ce n’est pas la peur d’une maladie qui affole ces gens. Le 
choléra, c’est autre chose, c’est l’Invisible, c’est un fléau d’autrefois, 
des temps passés, une sorte d’Esprit malfaisant qui revient et qui nous 
étonne autant qu’il nous épouvante, car il appartient, semble-t-il, aux 
Ages disparus. 


The people are terrified, not by a microbe, but by “‘l’étre 
inexprimable et terrible venu du fond de l’Orient.”” They dance 
in the streets, light bonfires and make merry, at the very 
moment when so many are dying. Why? 


C’est qu’Il est 1a, c’est qu’on le brave, non pas le Microbe, mais le 
Choléra, et qu’on veut ¢tre crane devant lui, comme auprés d’un 
ennemi caché qui vous guette. C’est pour lui qu’on danse, qu’on rit 

. , pour lui, l’esprit qui tue, et qu’on sent partout présent, invisible, 
menacant, comme un de ces anciens génies du mal que conjuraient les 
prétres barbares.... 


The title Za Peur is appropriate; for a theory of fear binds 
together this loose texture of fact and fiction, a theory not 
implied but plainly stated and kept in the foreground. The 
anecdotes, and the vivid evocation of terrorized Toulon, are 
illustrations of a principle. “On n’a vraiment peur que de ce 
qu’on ne comprend pas,” says Maupassant’s travelling com- 
panion, as he recounts his experiences. Agreeing, the author 
reports certain adventures of Turgenieff which he had heard 
the Russian tell in confirmation of just that principle, for “il 
nous dit aussi ce jour-la,’’ says Maupassant, “ ‘On n’a vraiment 
peur que de ce qu’on ne comprend point’.”” And here Tur- 


%3 La Peur (inédit), in La Petite Rogue, p. 277. 
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genieff’s skill in the telling is paid the high tribute which has 
been cited..... This unique fear had already, in the more 
familiar La Peur of 1882, been clearly differentiated from the 
sensations one may experience in the face of dangers clearly 
understood: 


Un homme énergique n’a jamais peur en face du danger pressant. 
Il est ému, agité, anxieux; mais la peur c’est autre chose. .... La peur 
(et les hommes les plus hardis peuvent avoir peur), c’est quelque chose 
d’effroyable, une sensation atroce, comme une décomposition de l’Ame, 
un spasme affreux de la pensée et du cceur, dont le souvenir seul donne 
des frissons d’angoisse. Mais cela n’a lieu, quand on est brave, ni 
devant une attaque, ni devant la mort inévitable, ni devant toutes les 
formes connues du péril: cela a lieu dans certaines circonstances 
anormales, sous certaines influences mystérieuses en face de risques 
vagues. La vraie peur, c’est quelque chose comme une réminiscence 
des terreurs fantastiques d’autrefois. Un homme qui croit aux re- 
venants, et qui s’imagine apercevoir un spectre dans la nuit, doit 
éprouver la peur en toute son épouvantable horreur.™ 


This idea of fear is not only an evident resultant of Mau- 
passant’s own reactions to things glimpsed by his imagination 
and withheld from his understanding; it is in addition the key 
to his fictional supernaturalism. Actuated by such a con- 
ception, his procedure will be notably different from that of the 
traditional genre which dealt with bona fide ghosts and other 
harrowing manifestations of the supernatural proper. That 
some change of method was logically necessary or at least 
desirable must be admitted. The traditional marvelous of 
literature had its ultimate roots in the superstitious beliefs of 
the past. Advancing science pushed those beliefs further and 
further into the background; with every step, the existence of 
the genre which dealt in the genuine supernatural was made 
more precarious. But the old fear—man’s age-long dread of 
incalculable forces with immeasurable capacity for harm—has 
survived belief in the supernatural and lives on today. If 
science has not done away with all mysteries, still less does 
reason banish the sense of mystery; least of all do modern 
nerves and imaginations rule out fear from the presence of the 
mysterious. Whether we think of this susceptibility as some- 
thing innate and ineradicable, or as something from which we 


% La Peur, in Contes dela Bécasse, p. 74. 
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shall not escape so long as the ultimate essence of things is a 
mystery, or as something merely which has been lodged in our 
imaginations by oral and literary tradition, the susceptibility 
and the thrill are undoubted facts of experience. Maupassant, 
then, seizes on this survival as valuable art-material, and with 
its aid brings about a notable modernization of supernatural 
fiction. Admirable in itself, his rendering of the fear of the 
incomprehensible appears no less remarkable as an adaptation 
of art to altered conditions. The demand, at the moment, for 
more realism in every branch of literature pressed with peculiar 
force upon the supernatural genre. To meet the requirement in 
spite of the rationally restricted scope of supernaturalism, to 
add more realism without corresponding loss of the unique 
emotional effect which is of the story’s essence—this was a 
difficult feat, and a hazardous one for an extreme realist to 
attempt. That Maupassant successfully achieved such a tour 
de force by means of the artistic objectification of his con- 
ception of “true fear,”’ is a view which calls for substantiation 
in some detail, since, as we have seen, the stories of fear have 
not usually been regarded in this light by his critics. 


II 


It has just been said that Maupassant’s problem was severely 
conditioned by the prime requirement—the harmonizing of 
realism with uncanny suggestion. Even so, his principle of fear 
was broad enough to allow considerable latitude in respect to 
material or treatment. Stated somewhat abstractly, his case 
was this: he had at his disposal two highly variable quantities, 
represented by “ce qu’on ne comprend pas” and ‘“‘la vraie peur” 
respectively; he might vary his portrayal of either at will, 
subject solely to a kind of inverse proportion between realism 
and suggestion. As a matter of fact, he went at times to perhaps 
the greatest possible extreme in emphasizing the one or the 
other factor. He actually transcended the bounds of the short- 
story form, passing over in the one direction into the (true) 
anecdote, even exposition; in the other, into verse. At one 
boundary of his province stands that miscellaneous narrative 
already discussed, La Peur of 1884. We may recur a moment to 
its illustrative incidents, as showing the enlarged scope for 
realistic material under the caption of “ce qu’on ne comprend 
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pas,” and as best exemplifying in this respect Maupassant’s 
departure—here at its widest—from romantic supernaturalism. 

The incidents, brief in themselves, are grouped together to 
accompany a principle and are placed in the midst of casual 
conversation. Each one is an actual happening of present-day 
life. Small room, then, for supernatural suggestion! One 
episode, given as an experience related by Turgenieff, is prac- 
tically pure anecdote. While swimming in a remote forest 
stream, he was pursued in the water and overtaken by a terrible- 
looking creature, more ape-like than human. At the sight and 
the touch of this apparition he felt, he said, ‘la peur hideuse, 
la peur glaciale des choses surnaturelles. .... Je n’ai jamais 
eu si peur de ma vie, parce que je n’ai pas compris ce que 
pouvait étre ce monstre.” Escaping, he learned that it was a 
madwoman who lived alone in the forest... .. Of heightened 
effect, reinforced suggestion, there is almost literally nothing; 
the whole is simply the matter of the experience—the mystery 
and the fear. Again, in the Toulon scene we were shown the 
crazed imaginings of real people, whose fear was as actual as 
the existence of the peril. The personification of cholera is not 
a rhetorical figure but the distortion of scientific truth in their 
suffering minds. Whatever supernatural suggestion is conveyed 
is derived from a genuine psychological experience. Contrast 
the treatment of the similar theme in Poe’s Masque of the Red 
Death. Poe is generally credited with a realistic advance, in 
the handling of the supernatural, over the romantic tradition 
which persists, for instance, even in his contemporary Haw- 
thorne. But how traditional is the supernaturalism of Poe’s 
story, and how romantic he seems, in comparison with Mau- 
passant! Poe’s impressive creaticn is the figment of his bizarre 
poetic fancy; the masked figure is, in its appearance and all its 
supernatural attributes, close kin to medieval spectres and their 
romantic descendants in the “graveyard school” of fiction. 
Maupassant’s narrative has nothing in common with this 
bas romantisme, nor with the exotic splendor, the opulent 
decorativeness, the profuse fantastic detail which mark Poe’s 
story. 

To find anything approaching a romantic treatment of fear 
by Maupassant, one has to look to a minor province of his 
work where the governing conditions are very different from 
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those of the topical narratives just considered. Yet even the 
little poem Terreur—which appeared in Des Vers at the very 
outset of his literary career—has no romantic décor; and al- 
though the subject doubtless had a basis in his experience as 
did that fear of his in the presence of death, it is divested of 
circumstance as far as possible, presenting a dread that is born 
of imagination and ignorant of its object. Supernaturalism in 
poetic form is not held to the strictest accountability as regards 
motivation, and Terreur has at least the formal virtue of suiting 
its means to its end. While it is not great verse, nor even good 
verse, it may be said to achieve some measure of success by 
reason of “that willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith.” At any rate, it has a certain importance in isolat- 
ing, as it were, the nucleus of emotion, the psychological factor, 
which Maupassant utilizes with conspicuous success as a story- 
element. Of fiction, generally speaking, we of course demand a 
more circumstantial basis than we do of poetical attempts such 
as Terreur. But inasmuch as true fear is connected by Mau- 
passant with supernatural terror and dissociated from super- 
natural belief, it will easily take a leading réle in his stories, 
however little it may owe to fact and reason, however much to 
imagination. Incorporated as part of the experience of the 
characters, it will be as realistic as any other part of the narra- 
tive. 

The story Sur l’eau, despite its revelation of a gruesome 
secret, has but a slight plot. A man spends a night alone in his 
boat on the Seine, because he is unable for some reason to pull 
up his anchor. A growing sense of some mysterious force at 
work develops through the hours into an agony of fear, until 
morning, when two passing fishermen come to his aid. When 
they finally manage to raise the anchor, they find it fastened 
to the corpse of an old woman. What distinguishes this narra- 
tive from the mystery story proper is its peculiar atmosphere. 
The setting is presented impressionistically by the boating 
enthusiast himself. He is thrilled by the mysteriousness of the 
river at night: 


Vous autres, habitants des rues, vous ne savez pas ce qu’est la 
riviére. Mais écoutez un pécheur prononcer ce mot. Pour lui, c’est la 
chose mystérieuse, profonde, inconnue, le pays des mirages et des 
phantasmagories, 00 |’on voit, la nuit, des choses qui ne sont pas, ol 
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l’on entend des bruits que !’on ne connait point, od I’on tremble sans 
savoir pourquoi, comme en traversant un cimetiére: et c’est en effet le 
plus sinistre des cimetiéres, celui oi l’on n’a point de tombeau.* 


These and similar observations—in particular, that “la riviére 
n’a que des profondeurs ow pourrit dans la vase’”’—presage 
tragedy and mystery, and serve to create an atmospheric back- 
ground. Then, within the recital of his experience, the speaker 
records his minutest sensations. A few details cannot possibly 
convey the suggestiveness of the whole, but they may give 
some indication of the réle played by this man’s fear. After he 
had anchored his boat, to rest and enjoy the calm of the moonlit 
river, he was so impressed by the extraordinary silence that the 
sudden croak of a frog, close by, startled him. Presently, feeling 
tired, he stretched out in the bottom of the boat. Soon, however, 


....les légers mouvements de ma barque m’inquiétérent. I] me 
sembla qu’elle faisait des embardées gigantesques, touchant tour 4 
tour les deux berges du fleuve; puis je crus qu’un étre ou une force 
invisible l’attirait doucement au fond de |’eau et la soulevait ensuite 
pour la laisser retomber. J’étais ballotté comme au milieu d’une 
tempéte; j’entendis des bruits autour de moi; je me dressai d’un bond; 
l’eau brillait, tout était calme.* 


His nerves a bit shaken, he decided to move on; but, tug as he 
might at chain and oars, he could not budge the anchor; he must 
resign himself to wait until someone should come along and lend 
ahand..... A light tap on the side of the boat sent a chill of 
sweat over his whole body. No doubt, a bit of wood carried 
along by the current had struck against the boat—but again 
he struggled desperately with tke chain, until he was exhausted. 
.... Meantime a low fog had settled over the water. 


J’étais comme enseveli jusqu’a la ceinture dans une nappe de coton 
d’une blancheursinguliére, et ilme venait des imaginations fantastiques. 
Je me figurais qu’on essayait de monter dans ma barque que je ne 
pouvais plus distinguer, et que la riviére, cachée par ce brouillard 
opaque, devait étre pleine d’étres étranges qui nageaient autour de moi. 
J’éprouvais un malaise horrible, j’avais les tempes serrées, mon coeur 
battait 4 m’étouffer, et, perdant la téte, je pensai 4 me sauver a la nage, 
puis aussitét cette idée me fit frissonner d’épouvante. Je me vis, perdu, 


Sur Peau, in La Maison Tellier,p.187, 
* Ibid., p. 189. 
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allant 4 l’aventure dans cette brume épaisse, me débattant au milien 
des herbes et des roseaux que je ne pourrais éviter, ralant de peur. .. . . 

J’essayai de me raisonner. Je me sentais la volonté bien ferme de 
ne point avoir peur, mais il y avait en moi autre chose que ma volonté, 
et cette autre chose avait peur..... 

Cet effroi béte et inexplicable grandissait toujours et devenait dela 
terreur. Je demeurais immobile, les yeux ouverts, l’oreille tendue et 
attendant. Quoi? Je n’en savais rien, mais ce devait étre terrible. ... .”” 


The portrayal of fear in Sur l’eau is reinforced and heightened 
with traits of nightmare experience and of the abnormal 
imaginings induced by drink, and with unearthly descriptions 
of the surroundings. Through the skilful blending of atmosphere 
and psychological realism, the story secures a striking emotional 
effect. 

In La Peur of 1882, the narrator relates two adventures which 
exemplify his notion of true fear (the definition quoted above). 
In both of his experiences the cause of his fear was for the time 
incomprehensible, while attendant circumstances bore in upon 
his senses and imagination the irresistible contagion of super- 
natural terror. The scene of the first episode is an ocean-like 
expanse of burning sand far out on the African desert. A cry 
from one of his party breaks the stillness of the stifling heat, 
and then, somewhere near, the sound of a drum-beat, at which 
the native guides are terrified and exclaim, ‘“‘Death is upon us!” 
Without further warning a companion, sun-struck, pitches from 
his horse. Then, for two hours, as the narrator vainly tries to 
save his friend, the rapid drumming continues, intermittent, 
now loud, now faint, until his nerves are strained to the breaking 
point; “. .. . et je sentais se glisser dans mes os la peur, la vraie 
peur, la hideuse peur..... —_ 

A conspicuous trait of the second account in La Peus is the 
dramatization, to a greater degree than in the first episode or in 
Sur l'eau, of the impressionistic factor which is, as the title 
suggests, the real nucleus of the narrative. There is, to be sure, 
impressionism of the usual sort (though without romantic 
emphasis) in the preliminary atmosphere of the setting—a 
storm-lashed forest and a ranger’s lonely cabin, at night. But 
the impressionism which deserves special attention is to be 


27 Tbid., p. 191. 
%8 La Peur, in Contes dela Bécasse, p. 78. 
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found elsewhere, incorporated as action proper—a series of 
stimuli and emotional reactions whereby the seasoned ad- 
venturer, who has never known fear in real danger, is gradually 
forced to relax his hold on the distinction between reality and 
unreality, and to become a prey at last to the authentic ghostly 
thrill. As he steps into the cabin, its occupants—the old ranger, 
his two sons and their wives—present a frightened group. The 
ranger explains brusquely: ‘Voyez-vous, Monsieur, j’ai tué 
un homme [a poacher] il y a deux ans, cette nuit. L’autre année, 
il est revenu m’appeler. Je l’attends encore ce soir.” To the 
visitor, all this offers the mild interest of a case of superstitious 
fear in simple-minded people; he tries to reassure them. His 
repeated endeavors meet with ill success; each time he stops 
speaking, all are straining their ears to catch sounds from 
without. Time passes, and he is already weary of their “craintes 
imbéciles.”” Suddenly, the old man seizes his gun, crying, “Le 
voila! Le voila! Je i’entends!” The two sons spring up, axe 
in hand; the women cower in the corner, hiding their faces; 
the old dog asleep before the fire—“‘un de ces chiens qui res- 
semblent 4 des gens qu’on connait”—wakes up and howls; 


.... il poussa un de ces lugubres hurlements qui font tressaillir les 
voyageurs, le soir, dans la campagne. Tous les yeux se portérent sur 
lui, il restait maintenant immobile, dressé sur ses pattes comme hanté 
d’une vision et il se mit 4 hurler vers quelque chose d’invisible, d’in- 
connu, d’affreux sans doute, car tout son poil se hérissait. Le garde, 
livide, cria: “Tl le sent! il le sent! il était 14 quand je l’ai tué.” Et 
les deux femmes égarées se mirent, toutes les deux, 4 hurler avec le 
chien. 

Malgré moi, un grand frisson me courut entre les épaules. Cette 
vision de l’animal dans ce lieu, 4 cette heure, au milieu de ces gens 
éperdus, était effrayante a voir. 

Alors, pendant une heure, le chien hurla sans bouger; il hurla comme 
dans l’angoisse d’un réve; et la peur, l’épouvantable peur entrait en 
moi; la peur de quoi? Le sais-je? C’était la peur, voila tout. 


Motionless, but straining to hear and thrilling at the slightest 
sound, they wait. The dog begins to pace about the room, 
sniffing, whining. “Cette béte nous rendait fous!” The visitor’s 
guide, half in terror, half in rage, shoves the animal outside into 
an enclosure back of the house. There follows an alternation 
of sounds and silences which it is unnecessary to detail, the 
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scene culminating in the appearance, at the window, of a face 
at which the old man fires. The rest is dénouement to which 
we shall return later. Here we are most concerned with the 
feelings of the narrator, who swears that “‘au fracas du coup de 
fusil que je n’attendais point, j’eus une telle angoisse du coeur, 
de l’Ame et du corps, que je me sentis défaillir, prét 4 mourir 
de peur.’”® 

La Peur, demonstrating the power of supernatural suggestion 
over a stout heart and a skeptical mind, makes the reader 
himself become partner to its demonstration—the best possible 
tribute to the story’s artistry. Yet this suggestiveness has been 
obtained by realistic means. Irrespective of the final “explana- 
tion” on physical grounds, we are from the beginning never 
conscious of a departure from reality on the part of the author. 
Given his realistic conception of fear, there can be no question 
of bidding for our assent to something frankly supernatural; no 
question either, in a dramatization of this fear, of resorting to 
the indirect, subjective appeal of frequent mots d’auteur—that 
impressionistic device familiar in Daudet, for instance. Ob- 
jective without the tangible horrors on which Poe is fond of 
dwelling, La Peur is also without the emotionalism conspicuous 
in many of the latter’s tales. 

Dramatized emotion, again, is the main structural feature of 
L’ Auberge.*® The story further resembles Sur l’eau and La Peur, 
actually combining traits from both. The solitary wildness of 
scene in the second episode of La Peur is matched, in L’A uberge, 
by a wintry Alpine wilderness and an inn which is cut off from 
the world during half the year by snow. As in the former 
episode, also, the imagined presence of a dead man precipitates 
this sombre drama of fear culminating in madness. The guide 
Ulrich is left alone with his dog after his fellow-guide, Gaspard, 
with whom he stays at the inn when it is closed, has gone out 
hunting and has failed to return. A long fruitless search brings 
utter exhaustion, and the sorrowing Ulrich comes back to fall 
at once into a deep sleep. At the fancied sound of a voice calling 
his name loudly outside the inn, he jumps up and opens the 
door. There is nothing—only a pale silent world and an icy 
wind. Panic-stricken, he shuts himself in. He dare not try to 


Ibid., pp. 82-84. 
In Le Horla. 
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escape—the other will bar his road; for that cry was Gaspard’s 
at his death-moment, and now the soul, which Ulrich feels is 
“tout prés, derriére le mur, derriére la porte,” will remain until 
the body is discovered and buried in holy ground. Just here 
it should be noted that in introducing this belief Maupassant is 
not reverting to traditional methods. In La Peur, the forester 
and his family were superstitious; not so the narrator. The 
author evidently never intended that we should lend credence 
to the poacher’s ghost, but instead that we should share in the 
fear of the unbelieving narrator. In the present story, the author 
speaks from the “omniscient” standpoint, not through another 
person as narrator. Either method, in Maupassant’s hands, 
yields a realistic effect. Ulrich’s pious superstition is in char- 
acter, and its introduction serves to accentuate his fright as he 
leaps up out of his nightmare with the cry in his ears..... 
His waking thoughts and fears are prolonged, and fresh ones 
are incited, by further nightmare experience (as in Sur l’eau); 
delusions grow wilder from drink, during the ensuing days and 
nights; and always, when on the point of falling into a drunken 
stupor, he starts up in terror, hearing the same despairing cry. 
All the stages of feeling in Sur l’eau are duplicated here in 
heightened form—and with graver result, for not until he has 
gone mad does Ulrich sleep. The dog, except for sharing less 
directly in the climax, enacts the same réle as in La Peur. 

The dramatization of fear in Sur l’eau, La Peur and L’ Auberge 
imparts objective consistency and convincing realism to a super- 
natural that is primarily atmospheric and psychological. In 
Apparition, the supernatural motive is more tangible and cir- 
cumstantial, more dramatic ir. the ordinary sense. Instead of 
embodying the successive stages of gradually mounting emotion, 
A pparition unfolds a tale of mysterious adventure to its formid- 
able culmination, and introduces at this climactic point the 
participant-narrator’s description of his sudden shock of terror. 
The swift reflex is rendered, appropriately, by the massing of 
graphic psychological details in a few sentences; the drama of 
fear is presented in miniature—a scene within the larger drama 
of mystery. An isolated quotation (I reserve the story’s motiva- 
tion for more convenient notice under another head) must of 
course sacrifice that surprise effect by which Apparition so 
admirably fulfils the promise of the title. But the following, 
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even without such aid from the context, will commend itself 
by its psychological intensity: 


.... un grand et pénibie soupir, poussé contre mon épaule, me fit faire 
un bond de fou 4 deux métres de la. Dans mon élan je m’étais retourné, 
la main sur la poignée de mon sabre. ... . 

Une grande femme vétue de blanc me regardait, debout derriére 
le fauteuil ot j’étais assis une seconde plus tét. 

Une telle secousse me courut dans les membres que je faillis 
m’abattre a la renverse! Oh! personne ne peut comprendre, 4 moins 
de les avoir ressenties, ces épouvantables et stupides terreurs. L’Ame 
se fond, on ne sent plus son coeur, le corps entier devient mou comme 
une éponge, on dirait que tout l’intérieur de nous s’écroule. 

Je ne crois pas aux fantémes; eh bien! j’ai défailli sous la hideuse 
peur des morts, et j’ai souffert, oh! souffert en quelques instants plus 
qu’en tout le reste de ma vie, dans l’angoisse irrésistible des €pouvantes 
surnaturelles. 


What we have here, plainly, is a compression of the identical 
psychology of fear which we have seen in more expanded form 
in the trio of stories just above. As in them, so here in this 
scene of concentrated and objectified emotion, that psychology 
is dramatized for realistic effect. But its compression makes 
directly for a higher degree of objectivity and a more rapid 
movement than was possible—or desirable—in those other 
cases. And that result is just what was required by the purpose 
and plan of Apparition as a mystery story of absorbing plot- 
interest. Brief as it is, the scene is substantial and dynamic; 
it moves of a piece with the rest. Withal, it is an impressionistic 
device, and a highly successful one; it transmits, with al! the 
force communicable at the reader’s comfortable distance, the 
shock felt by him who beheld the sudden apparition. Evidenily, 
Maupassant planned something different from the cumulative 
emotional effect which was his objective in Sur l’eau and our 
other examples of that type: his mysterious situation was 
designed to provoke a more than ordinary curiosity, a super- 
sensitive awareness in which suspense should be strongly tinged 
with fear. It is also apparent that, while he has varied the 
patterns of the two types in obedience to different preconceived 
effects, he has conformed his procedure in each case to realistic 


3 Apparition, in Clair de Lune, p. 163. 
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requirements, and has created an irresistibly realistic impres- 
sion. 

A third type of story, being largely introspective, is psycho- 
logical drama in a much stricter sense than the other two types. 
There is here, as in Apparition, a mysterious happening which 
presents itself with dramatic suddenness and is so abnormal as 
to seem supernatural. However, the occurrence does not con- 
stitute the climax of the narrative as it does in Apparition; it is 
placed early in the story, and serves to motivate the narrator’s 
intimate confession and analysis of his fears and thoughts; 


-he writes in the shadow of his experience, in the dread of a 


menacing Unknown which he feels is still near. Lui? and Le 
Horla may be cited as good specimens of this i itrospective type. 
The narrator of Lui? is a man who does not believe in the super- 
natural and who fears neither ghosts nor living intruders. But, 
ever since his hallucination—“une de ces visions qui font croire 
aux miracles les gens naifs’’**—he has been afraid when alone 
at night. Not afraid of him—the stranger he saw sitting by 
the fire one night as he came back to his apartment—nor of his 
presence in which he does not believe; but afraid lest the vision 
should appear again....that would be incomprehensible, 
terrifying. He had seen it a second time later that night, as 
he was going to bed and looked back, and then three times in 
his dreams, until he thought he had gone mad. The next day, 
he seemed to have quite recovered; but again, on returning 
late to his apartment, he was afraid. There was nothing... . 
there has been nothing since... . he knows there is nothing. 
Yet the thing in which he does not believe seems close by. How 
skilfully Maupassant can array haunted memory and imagina- 
tion against reason may be seen from the following: 


{La vision] ne m’est point apparue de nouveau. Oh non! Et 
qu’importe, d’ailleurs, puisque je n’y crois pas, puisque je sais que ce 
n’est rien! 

Elle me géne cependant, parce que j’y pense sans cesse.—Une main 
pendait du cété droit, sa téte était penchée du cété gauche comme 
celle d’un homme qui dort..... Allons, assez, nom de Dieu! je n’y 
veux plus songer! 

Qu’est-ce que cette obsession, pourtant? Pourquoi cette persis- 
tance? Ses pieds étaient tout prés du feu! 


Lui?, in Les Seurs Rondoli, p. 102. 
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Il me hante, c’est fou, mais c’est ainsi. Qui, Il? Je sais bien qu’il 
n’existe pas, que ce n’est rien! I] n’existe que dans mon appréhension, 


Oui, mais j’ai beau me raisonner, me roidir, je ne peux plus rester 
seul chez moi, parce qu’il y est..... Il demeure invisible, cela 
n’empéche pas qu’il y soit..... Si j’éclaire les coins, les ombres, il 
n’y est plus, mais alors je le sens derriére moi. Je me retourne, certain, 
cependant, que je ne le verrai pas, que je ne le verrai plus. II n’en 
est pas moins derriére moi, encore. 

C’est stupide, mais c’est atroce. Que veux-tu? Je n’y peux rien.* 


Note, too, Maupassant’s feat of realistic strategy in drawing 
logic itself over to the attacking side. The victim knows well 
that the last road of escape is blocked; for, as he says, “‘J’ai 
peur de la peur;.... peur de cette horrible sensation de la 
terreur incompréhensible’’; and again: “J’ai peur uniquement 
parce que je ne comprends pas ma peur.’ Fear itself, now 
lacking any apparent immediate cause, has become a second 
mystery which begets fear in its turn. Through this strictly 
logical development, the psychological element of Lui? gains 
immensely in realism. 

In Le Horla,® a similar situation is treated with far greater 
imaginative and logical power. Using the same introspective 
method, Le Horla develops a psychology of supernaturalism 
commensurate with the utmost emotional and logical scope of 
the author’s idea of fear. The helpless narrator of Lui?, knowing 
that he did not exist, yet unable to reason himself out of the 
fear that would assail him when he was alone, felt that his only 
salvation lay in companionship. The “halluciné raisonnant” 
of the later story pushes his feverish analysis to a point where 
subjective manifestations become, to his distraught mind, 
objective proof of the existence and the unseen presence of a 
Being with superhuman powers. And with the discovery that 
he is dominated by the tyrannous “Horla” comes the crushing 
realization that his own existence—in time all human existence 
even—is doomed; suicide alone will release him. The successive 
stages of his introspection are more numerous and more search- 


383 Tbid., p. 105. 

% Tbid., p. 96. 

% Ibid., p.97. 

% In the volume of the same title. 
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ing than in Lui?. They deal with his fear in connection with 
nightmare, somnambulism, hypnotism and hallucination; the 
brooding fear that he may be going mad compels self-examina- 
tion and an analysis of madness; refusing to believe that his 
senses have deceived him, he makes a supreme effort to reconcile 
the mysterious manifestations with the laws of reason and 
nature; he inquires into the cause of all supernatural beliefs 
and fears. As he surveys the mass of traditional superstitions, 
he sees in all these inventions the straining of human intelligence 
to penetrate a mysterious Unknown, to comprehend an unseen 
Presence of which men have always been conscious. He sees 
reason fatally handicapped by wretchedly inadequate powers 
of perception; imagination, ever prone to create frightful 
mysteries and supernatural agencies in the face of something 
unexplained. Hence the popular belief in the supernatural, 
hence the crude stories of ghosts and demons as well as the 


-equally childish conceptions of God. And now when science, 


with more sophisticated intelligence, ventures upon the mysteri- 
ous ground of hypnotism, suggestion and the like, we feel the 
shadow of the same unseen Presence. What are all these 
phenomena but signs of its hidden power, which to our own 
peril we try to control? This view, he argues further, is con- 
firmed by evolution. Why should man be the final stage? Why 
not a new and superior Being, more perfect than our feeble 
nature, a superhuman Being that is invisible simply because 
our sight is weak? Thus reasoning, this victim of tortured 
imagination and sensibility is driven to a paradoxical con- 
clusion and a psychological impasse; his explanation, so far from 
explaining away his fear, plunges him into greater terror than 
ever. This is a result which accords fully with the author’s 
guiding principle. The nature of the thing called the Horla is, 
by definition, unknowable in any ordinary sense, and must 
therefore continue to terrify. The terror is greater than that 
of Lui? because the mystery is greater. The half-materialized 
phantom of that story was directly traceable to an hallucination. 
The Horla, less tangible but endowed with a more formidable 
personality, is symbolic not of a particular mystery like hallu- 
cination but of the mysteriousness of universal, ultimate reality 
—the reality that lies beyond the reach of our perception. In 
the light of Maupassant’s previous supernaturalism, this im- 
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pressive creation is clearly nothing less than the imaginative 
concrete personification of his abstract Unknown, of his “‘ce 
qu’on ne comprend pas” in its widest signification. 

Le Horla is the more in need of being viewed in this per- 
perspective, because it has suffered too much clinical handling 
—as though it were simply or primarily a document in the 
dossier of Maupassant’s ‘case’! And now when psycho- 
analysis is looming larger, moreover, it is time indeed for protest 
against such one-sided emphasis. Not that the psycho-analyst 
has any startling fresh finds to make in this story; but, having 
higher pretensions to esthetic competence than the “‘scientific”’ 
critic, he will tend almost inevitably to develop further not only 
the biographical considerations brought forth by the former, 
but particularly the more literary implications which are already 
to his hand as scientific byproducts. Already, as was suggested 
at the outset of this study, Maupassant’s eventual utter collapse 
has been made retroactive, in a literary sense, upon Le Horla. 
In this way, not only has its fictional merit been disparaged, 
but, incident thereto, its specific supernatural quality has been 
obscured or neglected, as well as the importance of Mau- 
passant’s supernaturalism generally for a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of his mind and art. As criticism with undue 
biographical bias can defeat its own end by merging and con- 
founding the individuality of the work in that of the author, 
so this retroactive method—the exact reverse of historical—can 
obstruct our view of a particular phase of the author’s artistic 
evolution. The student of literature who would venture nowa- 
days to appraise Le Horla is confronted by a maze of theorizings 
which scientists and pseudo-scientists haye built up around 
Maupassant’s later writings. Even in 1893, when instead of this 
artificial maze there was only the brutally real fact that Mau- 
passant had just died violently insane, Professor Saintsbury 
thought fit to safeguard his favorable opinion of Le Horla with a 
half-concession. If the story had a fault, he said, it lay in over- 
conviction, due to a loss of artistic command over a darkness 
that had been felt so much by the artist himself.*”7 At the present 
day, then, to refuse to concede anything with regard to Le Horla 

87 National Review, XXI (1893), 821. That conciliatory statement 
has been retained, without change, in his History of the French Novel (Il, 
508). 
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would be to manifest a strange confidence in the infallibility of 
our own immediate impressions. Moreover, our impressions 
themselves cannot conceivably be the same as if we had never 
heard of Maupassant’s insanity nor of the pseudo-scientific 
doctrine which assures us that the man of imaginative genius 
is a distinguished kind of degenerate. But let us risk a supposi- 
tion. Suppose an ideal reader, innocent of such knowledge but 
appreciative of the art of a Poe or a Maupassant, were to read 
The Cask of Amontillado and Le Horla side by side. Would he 
feel that there was over-conviction in the one and not in the 
other? Could he honestly say that Maupassant’s character 
talked more like an insane man than Poe’s. . . . and then con- 
clude from this that Maupassant had lost his artistic grasp and 
command while Poe had not? I do not think he could. And if 
Poe’s narrative is entitled to the high praise it has received— 


a short-story authority sees in it, as in Lygeia and The Fall of 


the House of Usher, Poe’s fullest and finest development of the 
art of “perfect tone” and suspense**—how can we fairly refuse 
tribute also to Le Horla’s imaginative sweep and logical power? 
It is not necessary to press the point further. It is quite safe to 
recognize that, because of his conviction, Maupassant intro- 
duces into Le Horla an element of subjectivity; that the manner 
of Le Horla is not as impersonal as that, say, of La Parure or 
Une Vendetta; that the psychology of fear is not severely com- 
pressed as it is in Apparition. To say that the manner of Le 
Horla is different from theirs is by no means the same as saying 
that it is un-realistic.*® 

The question of value just raised in connection with Le Horla 
evidently turns on a discrimination of realisms—unless, as 
many would hold more simply, it be solely a matter of individual 
preference. Theory aside, however, our contentions in Mau- 


38H. S. Canby, A Study of the Short Story, 1913, p. 35. 

39 Apart from their logical dependence upon the story’s mysterious theme, 
the abnormal mental phenomena which figure in Le Horla undoubtedly added 
an air of actuality. From 1885 to 1887, more than sixty works dealing with 
abnormal psychology—neurosis, obsessions, hypnotic suggestion—were given 
to the French public. (Cf. editor’s note, Le Horla, p. 49.) It would be surprising 
if Maupassant had not utilized at the moment these particular forms of “dark- 
ness.” It is also of interest to note that he laughingly commented to his friend 
Pichon, a few days after the publication of Le Horla, on the stir produced by his 
story. (Cf. ibid.) 
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passant’s behalf may be supported by one more point of com- 
parison with Poe. According to expert testimony, both Poe and 
Maupassant are scientifically accurate in their analysis of fear.*° 
But, over and above accuracy of analysis, there can be little 
question that Maupassant’s portrayal goes beyond Poe’s in its 
extraordinary fusion of subtle uncanny suggestion with the 
strictest vraisemblance. Poe’s supernaturalism, when realistic, 
is too apt to make its appeal to terror through repulsive details, 
through fulsome descriptions of physical horror rather than 
fearsome suggestion. With full awareness of the grosser aspects 
of Maupassant’s naturalism in general, one may say that his 
stories in this special field contain far less that pertains to bodily 
corruption and the graveyard than those of Poe, far more of 
“the shudder at the veiled Unknown’’. It is curious, to say the 
least, that two exceptions in Maupassant’s practice should 
closely follow Poe in their respective motifs. Auprés d’un mort, 
which is hardly more than an anecdote and is in every way 
below Maupassant’s average performance, makes gruesome 
capital of a dead person’s teeth just as does Poe’s Berenice. 
And the inedited Le Tic, which turns on an escape from the 
grave, suggests at once the comparison with The Premature 
Burial. The presumption that Maupassant was imitating Poe 
in this latter case is strengthened by the fact that Poe’s name 
is actually mentioned in the story. One writer, indeed, declares 
that the imitation is “perfectly clear.’’*' Maupassant does use 
a precise horrible detail as the central motif, in La Main; but 
once more the case may be called exceptional: La Main verges 
on the detective story, but is saved by its supernatural at- 
mosphere from being the banal murder mystery. The story 
Sur l'eau, as already pointed out, is mainly one of atmosphere; 
the gruesome element is confined to a single sentence. La Nuit: 
Cauchemar is almost wholly atmospheric. Its impressionistic 
technique evokes a weird effect of solitude and timeless utter 
darkness, in decided contrast to the overpowering weight of 
blackness in The Pit and the Pendulum. 

Our examination of Maupassant’s pictures of fear has de- 


40 On Poe, cf. A. Mosso, La Paura, Milano, 1884, p. 248. On Maupassant, 
cf. G. Vorberg, “Guy de Maupassants Krankheit,” (in Grenzfragen des Nerven- 
und Seelenlebens, [X. Band, Wiesbaden, 1908), passim. 

“ Moore, op. cit., p. 646. 
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tained us possibly longer than would have been necessary if we 
had been interested merely in seeing how strict is the correlation 
between his realistic conception—his theory and definition of 
supernatural fear—and its applications. To have considered 
these pictures simply as logical proofs, however, would have 
been as bad as other errors of criticism affecting Maupassant 
that I have touched upon. Since the chief, perhaps, of such 
perversions amounted to nothing less than turning the artist’s 
very truthfulness back upon himself with damaging implication, 
it seemed most imperative to insist upon the veracity of his 
portraiture for its own sake as art. And to this end it was 
essential to illustrate, as concretely as possible, that skilful 
combination of dramatic and impressionistic technique which 
lifts his scenes above mere accurate psychological analysis to 
the higher, more compelling realism of the imagination and the 
emotions. Certain “‘types”’ of stories were distinguished above, 
but with no thought of suggesting a general classification; the 
specimens were chosen and grouped to bring out the various 
ways in which fear performed its leading réle, according as 
atmosphere, dramatic action, or psychological introspection 
chiefly shaped the story pattern. But no matter what the 
pattern, we saw that in every instance it was richly embroidered 
with a unique kind of emotion, always identical in stuff and 
texture, representing all that now remains of authentic primitive 
terror. Maupassant’s original presentation of this survival is 
the one trait which, more than any other, gives distinctive merit 
to his supernatural fictions; it demanded special notice. If I 
have properly emphasized it, certain other features of his 
method which I have purposely kept in the background can be 
considered more briefly. 


III 


In most authors’ excursions into the supernatural, the 
motivating circumstances are apt to present crucial difficulty, 
and the paths of fiction are strewn with failures in which theme 
and incident were out of key with the story’s tone and purpose. 
Professor Carl H. Grabo, in his Art of the Short Story, exposes 
fully the nature of the error; unfortunately, however, when 
citing our author (as one who avoids it), he not only conveys a 
wrong impression of the general tone of Maupassant’s super- 
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naturalism, but quite misrepresents his practice in an important 
particular, namely the “explanation.” A brief reference to 
Mr. Grabo’s argument will make the issue plain. 

In his chapter on “Unity of Tone,” this requirement of good 
short-story technique is defined as ‘‘a harmony of parts— 
incidents, characters, speech, place, and emotion—which has 
as its result singleness of impression.” In order that we may 
see how serious are the consequences of its non-observance, we 
are asked to consider the “rationalized story of the super- 
natural,” a story, that is, “purporting to deal with the super- 
natural,” wherein the writer ‘devises a situation which is 
apparently explicable only by recourse to supernatural agencies, 
and at the end, having wrought his readers to a pitch of super- 
stitious emotion, proceeds to show that all the phenomena are 
explicable by perfectly natural agencies.’ The reader, Mr. 
Grabo observes, is quite ready to pretend to a belief in the 
supernatural as the condition of the story, and is then dis- 
appointed at the rational solution; the writer’s fault is in intro- 
ducing two incompatible orders of incident, the supernatural 
and the natural. Mr. Grabo says further: 


The great story writers do not make this mistake. Mr. Henry 
James ....in such a story as The Turn of the Screw... . tells his 
ghost-story, with its horrors and its apparitions, as though it were true. 
He makes no attempt to rationalize it, for it is frankly in the realm of 
the inexplicable. So, too, Poe, Maupassant, and Kipling in their stories 
of the supernatural are never misled to an explanation. I say never, 
but I recall a story of Kipling in which ghostly noises are traceable to 
the wind blowing through a knot-hole, or something of the sort. The 
story is flat,....@ 


Mr. Grabo’s story-type, at once carefully generalized and 
conditioned, suits perfectly his purpose of expounding an im- 
portant principle; we see, furthermore, just why and how “tone” 
and “explanation” may prove bugbears to both writers and 
readers of supernatural fiction. Had his discussion remained 
thus on general ground, he might almost have persuaded us 
that any and all rational “explanations” have been grievous 
mistakes. At any rate we cannot help wondering if that is 
what he would have us believe, when we come upon his sur. 


® The Art of the Short Story, 1913, pp. 244 ff. 
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prising reference to Maupassant. To be sure, the assertion that 
the latter is “‘never misled to an explanation,” if we take the 
phrase by itself and interpret it in strict logic, may conceivably 
mean something different from he never explains. Standing in 
the context reproduced above, however, the statement means 
nothing less. And if that were truly the case with Maupassant, 
one might well hesitate to maintain that he is consistently the 
realist. Fortunately for our thesis, the facts are against Mr. 
Grabo’s assertion. But—to postpone proof for the moment—it 
should be observed that this same passage contains, beside the 
error of fact, a misleading implication as regards Maupassant’s 
“tone”: the phrase “So, too, .. . . Maupassant,” etc., following 
immediately as it does the reference to The Turn of the Screw, 
is very apt to suggest that Maupassant’s supernatural, like 
James’, is “frankly in the realm of the inexplicable.”’ Such a 
notion is manifestly at variance with the whole trend of the 
present study. Much of my discussion has been concerned with 
nothing else, in effect, than the “tone” of Maupassant’s super- 
natural, in the endeavor to show that its uncanny suggestive- 
ness is harmoniously merged in a dominant realism. It is 
needless to insist again on this larger pervasive unity of his, or 
to follow out its workings in detail, through characters, speech, 
and the rest—all those separate parts which, as Mr. Grabo’s 
formulation of principle reminded us, should combine to form 
a harmonious whole. However, in order to dispel any possible 
misapprehension in view of our author’s use of “explanation,” 
it may be well, before coming to these explanations themselves, 
to note how the tone of his narrative is secured, from the outset, 
against that disharmony between premise and conclusion which 
is the chief offense of the “rationalized story of the super- 
natural.” The false pretense of the latter, we remember, con- 
sisted in its purporting to deal with the genuine supernatural. 
As a result, the writer had to court his reader’s belief, or feigned 
belief, in such marvels—to quote Mr. Grabo once more—as 
“ghosts, premonitions, or spirit-communications.”” Maupassaut 
is of course under no such necessity. Proceeding as he does on 
the principle that “true fear,” in our day, is independent of 
superstitious belief—for it is only “quelque chose comme une 
réminiscence des terreurs fantastiques d’autrefois’—he does 
not have to awaken in his readers “the curious condition of 
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mind,” as Sir Edmund Gosse puts it, “which we may call 
temporary credence.’ On the contrary, an appeal to this 
romantic convention would only introduce a positively dis- 
cordant note. Maupassant’s course is in fact just the opposite: 
he forestalls and disarms our skepticism by his own skeptical 
temper. Thus we frequently find, in his preliminaries especially, 
either depreciatory comments on miraculous traditions, or a 
destructive analysis of the idea of the supernatural itself. 

In the introduction of La Main, a group of guests is dis- 
cussing a baffling murder mystery, the sensation of the hour. 
When one of the company exclaims, “Cela touche au ‘sur- 
naturel’,” another, a magistrate who has seen years of adventur- 
ous service in Corsica, objects to the term as being out of place 
in this instance. He himself recalls an occurrence in which there 
did seem to be “quelque chose de fantastique’’; but he hastens 
to add, before relating the affair: 


N’allez pas croire, au moins, que j’aie pu, méme un instant, supposer 
en cette aventure quelque chose de surhumain. Je ne crois qu’aux 
causes normales. Mais si, au lieu d’employer le mot ‘surnaturel’ pour 
exprimer ce que nous ne comprenons pas, nous nous servions simple- 
ment du mot ‘inexplicable,’ cela vaudrait beaucoup mieux. ... . ” 


* Cf. his article, “The Abuse of the Supernatural in Fiction,” in the Book- 
man, VI (1897), 297. 

“ La Main, in Contes du jour et de la nuit, p. 161. The sort of frame-story 
represented by the above is used by Maupassant to excellent advantage in 
securing realistic tone. Comparable to the skilful introduction in La Main—but 
with the desired reinforcement at the end this time—is the conclusion of Le 
Loup. While the story is mainly one of straightforward adventure, it has an 
occasional hint of the supernatural (the reference to the popular tradition of 
the loup blanc, the animal’s abnormal size and uncanny powers, etc.). For an 
instant, as we read, we may possibly feel that this eighteenth-century happening 
is verging also on medieval romance. But the dominant realistic note reasserts 
itself strongly in this ultra-modern ending: 

Le marquis d’Arville se tut. Quelqu’un demanda: 

—Cette histoire est une légende, n’est-ce pas? 

Et le conteur répondit: 

—Je vous jure qu’elle est vraie d’un bout a l’autre. 

Alors une femme déclara d’une petite voix douce: 

—C’est égal, c’est beau d’avoir des passions pareilles. 
Such realism is worlds removed from the romantic phantasy of, let us say, 
Le Chevalier Double, Gautier’s Norwegian legend. 
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In Le Horla, the victim of fear struggles manfully to keep his 
grip on this same distinction: 

Comme notre téte est faible et s’effare, et s’égare vite, dés qu’un 
petit fait incompréhensible nous frappe! 

Au lieu de conclure par ces simples mots, “Je ne comprends pas 
parce que la cause m’échappe,” nous imaginons aussit6t des mystéres 
effrayants et des puissances surnaturelles. 

....+ Décidément, tout dépend des lieux et des milieux. Croire au 
surnaturel dans I’ile de la Grenouilliére, serait le comble de la folie... . 
mais au sommet du mont Saint-Michel?.... mais dans les Indes? 
Nous subissons effroyablement |’influence de ce qui nous entoure.* 


The motif of hallucination, much used by Maupassant, is 
peculiarly suited to evoke terror without recourse to a con- 
ventional assumed belief in the supernatural. To the victim— 
and to us as we read—the mysterious phenomenon is for the 
moment undistinguishable from a genuine supernatural mani- 


. festation. But presently the victim himself, rallying his critical 


faculties, analyzes his experience and reduces it to terms of 
realistic psychology. This sort of critique figures very largely, 
as we have seen, in Le Horla, and quite justifies the narrator’s 
self-designation of halluciné raisonnant. In Apparition, the man 
who was thrown into an agony of terror by a ghostly vision 
refused, then as always, t) entertain the idea that the dead 
return; if his one impulse was to get away, his first reflection, 
as he shut himself in his room to think over the occurrence, was 
that he must have had an hallucination—the thing that he now 
describes, in telling his adventure, as “un de ces incompré- 
nensibles ébranlements nerveux, un de ces affolements du 
cerveau qui enfantent les miracles, 4 qui le Surnaturel doit sa 
puissance.’ We remember, too, that Lui?, while it depicted 
the ravages of an hallucination on the nerves and imagination 
of a skeptic, made a sharp distinction between those effects and 
the miraculous beliefs which the phenomenon fosters in credu- 
lous minds. 

The story entitled Magnétisme is so skeptical in tone through- 
out that it might be said to deal with the supernatural d rebours. 
Opening with the same realistic device noted in La Main—the 
group in conversation and the critical member who presently 


Le Horla, pp. 18, 26. 
Clair de Lune, p. 166. 
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becomes narrator—the introduction has the following dis- 
paraging speech on the psychic research of the day: 


—Quant a M. Charcot, qu’on dit étre un remarquable savant, il 
me fait l’effet de ces conteurs dans le genre d’Edgar Poé, qui finissent 
par devenir fous 4 force de réfléchir 4 d’étranges cas de folie. Il a 
constaté des phénoménes nerveux inexpliqués et encore inexplicables, 
il marche dans cet inconnu qu’on explore chaque jour, et ne pouvant 
toujours comprendre ce qu’il voit, il se souvient trop peut-étre des 
explications ecclésiastiques des mystéres.*” 


The purpose and tone of the narrative proper are quite in 
keeping with this preliminary, for the argument is directed 
against the fallacy that dreams are prophecies or spirit-com- 
munications.*® 

Not to multiply illustrations, it is clear enough from the above 
that the Maupassant narrative is fundamentally different from 
the “rationalized story of the supernatural.” We may well 
borrow that phrase used by Maupassant in speaking of Tur- 
genieff, and apply it to himself: J] n’entre point hardiment dans 
le surnaturel. It is no matter of wonder, therefore, that his 
mysterious situations should be susceptible, either wholly or in 
part, of explanation; rather, they even demand such rational 
solution as he gives. But since Mr. Grabo’s positive intimation 
is to the contrary, an enumeration of instances will not seem 
superfluous, I hope, even taough the facts are fauly patent in 
the stories themselves. With apologies, then, for “giving away” 
the stories and for the injury done them by summarily laying 
bare their roots, these cases are submitted. 

The situation may develop wholly or to a large extent from 
material or external phenomena. Examples: Sur l’eau, Magné- 
tisme, La Peur (both episodes), Auprés d’un mort, Le Tic, La 
Main, and Apparition. Of these, all but the two last men- 
tioned explain outright; in the last two the possible solution is 
suggested, openly in the one case and indirectly in the other. 

47 Magnétisme, in Euvres posthumes, I, 43. 

48 Popular notions of occult influences are also discredited in the early, 
inedited sketch called Coco, Coco, Coco frais! This is not strictly a story of the 
supernatural, but in touching on various superstitious beliefs it exposes their 
flimsy foundation: “‘elles se forment d’une observation incomplete, superficielle, 
qui voit la cause dans la coincidence et ne cherche pas au dela” (in Boule de 
Suif,p. 111). 
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In Sur l’eau, the boat’s anchor was discovered to have been 
held fast by the weight of a corpse. In Magnétisme, the argu- 
ment was advanced that to dream of a person’s death at the 
time of the event was no proof of spirit-communication but 
rather a coincidence; under the particular circumstances which 
had been cited, such a coincidence was far from unlikely. In 
La Peur, as the traveler concluded his first episode, the audience 
eagerly demanded to know what caused the drumming in the 
desert. The explanation given—of which the narrator himself 
had remained ignorant until the occurrence was a thing of the 
past—is in substance this: the drumming is made by particles 
of sand, blown against the leaves of plants which are dried as 
hard as parchment by the sun, and the sound comes and goes, 
is amplified or muffled, according to the force of the wind and the 
conformation of the echoing dunes. In the second episode of 
La Peur, the face at the window was the dog’s; he had escaped 
from the rear enclosure to the front of the cabin by digging a 
hole under the fence, and lay dead the next morning, his jaw 
shattered by the ranger’s bullet. In Auprés d’un mort,*® it was 
discovered that the sound coming from the room where Schopen- 
hauer’s dead body was laid out had been made by his false 
teeth, which had fallen to the floor when the beginning of de- 
composition caused the’'muscles to relax. In Le Tic,*° the young 
woman was buried while in a state of coma, and when the 
grave-robber cut off her finger to get her rings, the flow of blood 
restored circulation. In La Main, the magistrate’s audience 
would be satisfied with nothing less than a dénouement that 
would really explain. At their urging, he offered a theory which 
is best stated in his own words: 


Je pense tout simplement que le légitime propriétaire de la main 
n’était pas mort, qu’il est venu la chercher avec celle qui lui restait. 
Mais je n’ai pu savoir comment il a fait, par exemple. C’est la une 
sorte de vendetta.™ 


If, as a matter of fact, the audience appeared not quite content 
even then, we may be sure it was not because they felt that 
this ‘‘rational solution” spoiled the story!.... Incidentally, 


49 In Geuvres posthumes, I. 
50 
5 Contes du jour et dela nuit, p. 169. 
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it should be noted in La Main that the return at the end to the 
original setting—the frame-story—is admirably contrived; we 
cross the bridge to normality with not the slightest jar..... 
In Apparition, the solution is more subtly suggested. The 
narrator is sure that there is some explanation of the mystery; 
he invites his hearers to imagine whatever they will. But in 
the very first line of Apparition—that is to say, not in the 
narrator’s recital proper, but in the frame-story—we have 
already been given a hint. The opening sentence reads: On 
parlait de séquestration a@ propos d'un proces récent. The story 
makes no further allusion to the topic. When we come to the 
ending, with its invitation to think what we choose, that 
sentence, terse, alone, important by its position, becomes highly 
significant .... this case too, then, must have been one of 
sequestration. The ‘“‘apparition”’ is no ghost, but a living person: 
a woman who is reported by her husband to be dead, but who 
in reality is kept prisoner in a remote chateau, by his orders and 
presumably for his financial profit. If the unhappy creature 
was not previously insane, her intolerable fate must soon have 
made her so; hence her strange behavior. This explanation not 
only is consistent with all the facts of the story, but also gives 
point to several details which would otierwise appear to be 
rather unnecessary false leads. The narrative, as we have 
already seen, is built for the most part on the lines of the 
mystery story, and, even without the author’s hint and the 
indirect invitation to us to assist in explaining, would call for a 
rational solution. Most certainly, Apparition is not to be 
classed as “frankly in the realm of the inexplicable.” 

In other instances, again, the situation may center in ab- 
normal mental phenomena. Examples: Un Fou?, L’ Auberge, 
La Nuit: Cauchemar, Lui?, Le Horla, and Qui sait?. Here, with 
the exception of the last named example, as much explanation 
is given as is needed to indicate the solution, or, short of that, 
as much as can be had by recourse to the findings and specula- 
tions of abnormal psychology. In Un Fou?, we do not need to 
be told in so many words that the narrator, who declares he 
saw a knife move unaided toward the hand of the madman- 
hypnotist, had yielded for a moment to the latter’s influence; 
even before this, as he watched the man hypnotize a dog, he 
himself felt dazed and numb. In L’ Auberge, the imagined calling 
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of Gaspard’s ghost was really the commencement of nightmare 
continuing an abnormal waking state; the fact is disclosed if 
we glance a second time at the carefully worded passage in which 
this transition occurs; the other terrifying sounds are at once 
traceable to the dog when we are told that his skeleton was 
afterward found lying just outside the inn. As for La Nuit: 
Cauchemar, the title is explanation enough. In Lui?, we have 
seen that hallucination was admitted and the supernatural 
denied. Le Horla may be said to be, to a large extent, a supreme 
effort to solve a great mystery .... the greatest of mysteries— 
the very essence of the Supernatural. That whole analytical 
portion which grapples with the concept of supernaturalism, 
in fact, deserves to be accounted as so much “explanation,” 
predestined to incompleteness though it be. And if the ex- 
planation is in the end irrational, it is at the same time consistent 
with the purpose and tone of the story, and conducive to “single- 
ness of impression.” Reason, in this case, was harnessed to a 
task which meant its own destruction; it was natural that the 
help of imagination should be invoked. To give, through the 
medium of fiction, even a hint of the solution of such a tre- 
mendous abstract problem, is possible only of course by the 
instrumentality of some more or less plastic symbol. In this 
story, as a matter of fact, the thing called the Horla has so 
tenuous a nature that it is no mere monster of creation. It is 
made, in part, of logical abstraction and that other sort of 


abstraction which is illusion.... . But, you object, there is 
darkness in Le Horla!.... Precisely so. Darkness, also, 
borders and encompasses the sweep of the most powerful 
searchlight. 


Qui sait?® calls for separate mention only because it contains 
no “explanation” and is thus an anomaly in Maupassant’s 
practce. It is also an exception—happily it is that—by its 
mediocrity, when compared to almost any of the stories that 
have been considered in these pages. One of his very last pro- 
ductions (it appeared in 1890), it seems indeed to bear the mark 
of his failing powers. One may easily imagine that the genesis 
of the story was in the idea—or, more probable still, in the 
actual experience—of hallucination. But the conjecture is 
rather profitless, as it is, also, to speculate whether the narrative 

“In L’Inutile Beauté. 
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might have been the better off for a modicum of explanation. 
The inference, from comparison with the other stories, that 
Qui sail? has suffered in this last respect is of course an easy 
and tempting one. However that may be, let us be satisfied 
with noting a fact much more important for our purpose. This 
meagre specimen is the solitary offering, on the part of our 
author, in the kind of fiction which rests on the convention of a 
frankly make-believe supernaturalism. The conclusion is 
‘ obvious. From him, only the poorest of support can be got for 
that romantic convention itself. 


It is no more than a truism to say that we shall retain a better 
: impression of the physiognomy of any great personality already 
; somewhat distant from us, if we have several portraits which 
. are mutually different and mutually supplementary. Among 
those given of Maupassant, the most familiar to us are of course 
the naturalistic ones, including some which throw into bold 
relief his resemblance to a sensual faun. At another extreme, 
there is the sombre picture, done in chiaroscuro effect—the sick 
man who looks out at you from a background of gloom in which 
can be discovered, advancing and already seeming to envelop 
him with its huge shadow, the shape of Unreason. This is 
certainly not the least striking representation of our author. 
But it is even more startling than it is striking, because it shows + 
a Maupassant who is scarcely recognizable as the same we had 
met with before. And even if we come to it from other inter- 
vening portraits, this strangely contrasting picture remains 
disconcerting. It seems to need a further counterpart. To 
supply such a need was the aim of this study, of the first part in 
particular, in which I have attempted, not a portrait to be sure, 
but at least a sketch of Maupassant in a still different pose. 
P It is meant to suggest the realist more than the naturalist; but 
one who is not content with the revelation, afforded by his 
marvelous perceptive powers, of all the teeming reality in the life 
about him; who, although he may be aware of the peril involved, 
bends his gaze none the less keenly toward the confines of 
Reality itself, fascinated by the “veiled Unknown.” Such a 
man, assuredly, is not to be dismissed simply as morbid. Nor is 
it morbid on his part to become impatient of the restriction, or 
even afraid of that which baffles his scrutiny. Realist that he 
is, he analyzes his fear: it is the same, in essence, as the super- 
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natural terror which is as old as humanity. He formulates its 
meaning in a simple realistic principle: ‘true fear” is the fear 
of the unknown. Artist also that he is, he sees its fictional 
possibilities, which are not conditioned on superstitious belief 
either real or assumed, but flow directly from the fact that this 
“reminiscence of fantastic terror’ lives on in our imagination 
and thus may be imaginatively evoked. If his stories of fear 
may, in a limited sense, be said to represent the capitalization of 
his own experience, they are, more truly still, the dramatization 
of an emotion to which none of us can claim to be wholly a 
stranger and immune. In technique, they are thoroughly 
realistic; they are founded upon a realistic conception of super- 
natural terror, the situations are honestly motivated, and the 
psychology of fear is objectified in scenes which are remarkable 
for their truthfulness and force. With but few exceptions, this 
whole group of fictions measures up to the level of Maupassant’s 


‘gifts as a story-teller. From another viewpoint, finally, we 


must give credit to Maupassant for his share in revitalizing a 
genre which was threatened, if not with actual] destruction, with 
serious danger of becoming an anachronism. 

Thus it appears that the phrase which at first glance seemed 
like a contradiction in terms....the supernaturalism of 
Maupassant! ....is no paradox after all, but designates some- 
thing real and valuable in this great artist’s personality and 
his work. 

ERNEST GEORGE ATKIN 
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XI 
THE RULES OF COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMARS 


LTHOUGH the present-day popular views of grammar 

do not, in medieval fashion, find “divine inspiration in the 
eight parts of speech’ and veiled references to the Trinity in 
“the three persons of verbal conjugation”! yet they do look 
upon the rules of the common school grammars as the infallible 
measure of correct language,’ and the one defence against the 
forces of corruption that continually beset it. ‘Grammatici 
unus finis est recté loqui’’ still expresses the attitude of the 
ordinary public, of most school teachers, and of many men of 
letters. Even a hundred years of the historical method in 
linguistic scholarship‘ has failed to affect in any marked degree 
the common grammatical ideas and ideals of the general public. 
For these common grammatical ideas the nineteenth century 
school grammars are directly responsible. Of these, Lindley 
Murray’s English Grammar was by far the most extensively 
used in the schools of both England and America. First pub- 
lished in 1795, it ran through, in its various forms, more than 
two hundred editions during the nineteenth century. It is with 
some justice, therefore, that Lindley Murray is looked upon as 
the “father” of our school grammars of the last century. 
Murray’s work, however, does not pretend to make an original 
contribution, but is a compilation (to use his own term) of the 
grammars that were prominent during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century.’ If one may judge from the number of 


1 “Tn the Middle Ages grammar was cultivated to the point of superstition. 
Divine inspiration was found lurking in the eight parts of speech because 
‘octaous numerus frequenter in divinis scripturus sacratis invenitur,’ and in the 
three persons of verbal conjugation, created simply ‘ut quod in Trinitatis fide 
credimus, in eloquiis inesse videatur’.” Croce, Aesthetic, 465 (trans. Ainslie), 
quoted from Comparetti, Virgilio nel M.E., i. pp. 169-70. 

* See studies of the language errors of school children as summed up in 
The Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
85-110. 

* Quoted from Jul. Caesar Scaliger with approval by Ben Jonson, The 
English Grammar, Chap. I. 

‘Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin. Book I 
is devoted to a History of Linguistic Science. 

5 “In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, from the 
nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials selected from the 
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editions published and from the frequency with which they are 
quoted or copied, there is little doubt that the outstanding 
grammars of the second half of the eighteenth century were 
Robert Lowth’s A Short Introduction to English Grammar (1762), 
William Ward’s A Grammar of the English Language (1765), 
and Charles Coote’s Elements of the Grammar of the English 
Language (1788). 

These grammars are important, not only as the source of 
Murray’s grammatical materials, but also because they were 
the first grammars introduced into the schools when the demand 
for the teaching of English became insistent and partly success- 
ful toward the end of the eighteenth century. Although Mul- 
caster, as early as 1581, in his labored discussion of what seemed 
to him the fundamental problems of teaching, had pleaded for . 
increased attention to the study of the English language,® it 
was not until two hundred years later, when the demands for 
the teaching of English became more frequent and decidedly 
more vigorous,’ that the study of English grammar took its 


writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
compiler has made of his predecessors’ labours; or for omitting to insert their 
names..... It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that 
the authours to whom the grammatical part of this compilation is principally 
indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, 
Sheridan, Walker, and Coote.” 

Lindley Murray, English Grammar (1795), Introduction. 

® Richard Mulcaster, Positions (1581), p. 30. 

7 Four typical expressions of this demand, chosen somewhat at random from 
many of a similar nature, are the following: 

“T have long been persuaded that nothing has been so much wanted in our 
English schools as an Introduction to the English Language and Learning; 
since common experience but too much evinces how little our Youth under- 
stand of either, after the first seven Years of customary Education. An English 
Grammar-School, is a Thing unheard of in our Nation.” 

Benjamin Martin, English Grammar (1754), Preface, p. v. 

“.... most of my contemporaries, I believe, being sensible, that their 
knowledge of the grammar of their mother tongue hath been acquired by 
their own study and observation, since they have passed the rudiments of the 
schools. To obviate this inconvenience, we must introduce into our schools 
English grammar, English compositions, and frequent English translations 
from authors in other languages.” 

J. Priestly, English Grammar (1761), Introduction, p. 10. 

“The study of our own Tongue has hitherto been most shamefully neglected 

in our public schools, while the construction of the dead Languages, with all 
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place in the accepted curriculum of the schools. Thus through 
the schools the grammars of Lowth (1762), Ward (1765), and 
Coote (1788), together with the contemporary dictionaries of 
Johnson, Sheridan, and Walker, planted the ideas of language 
and grammar which dominated Lindley Murray and the nine- 
teenth century school text-books.® 

This paper attempts to summarize the results of a study of 
the prefaces and the introductions of the English grammars 
published from 1586 to 1825 in an effort to understand the 
purposes and points of view of the grammarians and the nature 
and origin of the ideas and rules of language which have been 
so deeply rooted in popular prejudice. The grammars which 
have been examined for this purpose are the following?: 


W. Bullokar Bref Grammar 1586 
J. Stock wood English Accidence 1590 
P. G. Grammatica Anglicana 1594 
Anon. Certaine Grammar Questions 1602 
Alexander Gil Logonomia Anglica 1619 
George Mason Grammaire Angloise 1622 
Charls Butler The English Grammar 1633 
Ben Jonson English Grammar 1640 
R.R. An English Grammar 1641 
John Wallis Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae 1653 
Edward Phillips New World of Words 1658 


their idioms, has been assiduously taught. In this respect we certainly pay too 
great a regard to custom.” Monthly Review (1762), XXVI, 27. 

“A grammatical study of our own language makes no part of the ordinary 
method of instruction, which we pass through in our childhood; and it is very 
seldom that we apply ourselves to it afterwards. Yet the want of it will not 
be effectually supplied by any other advantages whatsoever.” 

R. Lowth, A Short Introduction etc., (1762), Intro., p. viii. 

8 That a more definite standard of speech came into existence at the end of 
the eighteenth century is also indicated in the following: 

“While we must insist upon the existence of a standard of speech at least as 
early as Henry VIII and probably earlier, it is not suggested that this had 
anything like the currency which the Received Standard has at the present day, 
nor can the general diffusion of this among the higher classes be assumed much 
before the end of the eighteenth century.” 

H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 103 (1920). 

® Compare the very similar list of grammars in my paper on “shall” and 
“will” (P.M.L.A., XL, 968-69). Some other 19th-century grammars have also 
been examined, though with much less care. 
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John Milton 

S. Skinner 

C. Cooper 

Richard Johnson 

Anon. 

Anon. 

Thomas Dyche 

J. Newbery 

J. Harris 

Benj. Martin 

Samuel Johnson 

Samuel Johnson 

V. J. Peyton 

Joseph Priestley 

Robert Lowth 

William Ward 

John Ash 

James Buchanan 

Joseph Priestley 
omas Sheridan 

Anon. 

R. Harrison 

James Beattie 

Anon. 

Noah Webster 

Charles: Coote 


James Pickbourn 
Noah Webster 

Caleb Alexander 
Joseph Hutchins 


Lindley Murray 
Alexander Miller 
Benj. Dearborn 
Jonathan Burr 
David Gurney 
Daniel Adams 


Adoniram Judson, Jr. 


William Hazlitt 
William Cobbett 
Samuel Kirkham 
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Accedence Commenced Grammar 
Etymologicon 

Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae 
Grammatical Commentaries 
English Grammar 

A New English Accidence 
English Grammar 

Grammar Made Familiar 
Hermes 

An Introduction, etc. 

English Grammar 

Dictionary 

Elements of English Language 
English Grammar 

A Short Introduction, etc. 


A Grammar of the English Language 


English Grammar 

English Grammar 

Notes and Observations 
Dictionary 

Comprehensive Grammar 
Rudiments of English Grammar 
Theorie of Language 

British Grammar 

Institutes 


1669 
1671 
1685 
1706 
1710 
1736 
1740 (?) 
1745 
1751 
1754 
1755 
1755 
1756 
1761 
1762 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1780 
1780 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1784 


Elements of the Grammar of the English 


Language 


A Dissertation on the English Verb 


1788 
1789 


Dissertations on the English Language 1789 


A Grammatical System, etc. 


1790 


An Abstract of the First Principles of 


English Grammar 

English Grammar 

A Concise Grammar 

The Columbian Grammar 
English Grammar 

The Columbian Accidence 
The Thorough Scholar 
Elements of English Grammar 
A New and Improved Grammar 
English Grammar 

English Grammar 


1791 
1795 
1795 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1803 
1808 
1810 
1818 
1823 
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From this study come the following significant facts: 

(1) Of the early grammars, especially those of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a large number were directed to 
foreigners who might wish to learn to read English, and for this 
purpose were written in Latin’® or in French." A few written 
in English were especially addressed to “strangers.” 

(2) A number of the early grammars, again chiefly those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were quite frankly 
introductions to Latin grammar. They aimed simply to take 
advantage of the use of the pupil’s native language in order to 
facilitate his mastery of the grammar of Latin.” 

(3) A third group of these grammars, almost wholly those of 
the eighteenth century, was that rather large number of English 
grammars for English people. They aimed to teach English 
people correct English.“ 


10 Examples are: 
P. G., Grammatica Anglicana, 1594 
A. Gil, Logonomia Anglica, 1619 
Wallis, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 1653 
Cooper, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 1685 


11 For example: “Grammaire/Angloise/Contenant reigles bien exactes &/ 
certaines de la Prononciation, Or/thographe, & Construction de/nostre langue; 
/En faveur des estri:ngiers qui en/sont desireux./Par George Mason/Marchand 
de Londres/1622/.” 

12 “The English Grammar/Made by Ben Jonson/For the benefit of all 
Strangers,/out of his Observation of the English Language, now spoken/and 
in Use.” 

18 Thus one reads on the title-page of An English Grammar by R.R. (1641): 
“‘very useful for all young Scholars, and ot} °*s that would in a short time learn 
the Latin tongue.” 

Compare also the more detailed statement in Milton’s Grammar (1669): 
“Accedence Commenced Grammar supplied with sufficient Rules for the use of 
such as, younger or elder, are desirous, without more trouble than need, to 
attain the Latin tongue..... It hath been long a general complaint, not 
without cause in the bringing up of youth, and still is, that the tenth part of 
man’s life, ordinarily extended, is taken up in learning, and that very scarcely, 
the Latin Tongue, Which tardy proficience may be attributed to several 
causes: in particular, the making two labours of one, by learning first the 
Accedence, then the Grammar in Latin, ere the language of those rules be 
understood. The only remedy of this was to join both books into one, and in 
the English Tongue; whereby the long way is much abbreviated, and the 
labour of understanding much more easy.” 

44 “As the End and Design of Speech is to qualify Mankind for Society, by 
enabling them to communicate their Thoughts to each other; so the doing this 
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(4) All three groups of grammarians use the apparatus of the 
Latin Grammars. Some, of course, use this apparatus more 
completely than others, but even those who recognize that the 4 


in the most intelligible and proper Manner is certainly of very great Importance. : 
To teach this by Rules and Directions is the Business of Grammar, which, 4 
though the same in all Languages as to its general Principles, must adapt its 
particular Precepts to the Nature and Genius of the Tongue for which they 
é are intended. In a word the English Language ought to be learnt by an English 3 
Eh Grammar, such a one (give me leave to say) as is here presented to the Public 
..” (J. Newberry, Grammar Made Familiar (1745), Preface, II.) 
be “. .. and also for the exact use of our Language; which for want of Rule 
is subject to uncertainty, and the Occasion of frequent Contentions. And upon 
this account, it has been the practice of several wise nations, such of them, 
I mean, as have a thorough Education, to learn even their own Language by 
stated Rules, to avoid that Confusion, that must needs follow from leaving it 
Lh wholly to vulgar Use.” (Richard Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries, 1706.) 
% For the beginnings of the grammatical apparatus used in the early English 
' grammars one must turn back to the classical Greece of the fourth and even the 
fifth century before the Christian era—to the names of Protagoras and Prodicus, 
Democritus and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Alexandrian critics. In the second 
century B.c. there existed two hostile schools of Greek grammarians: (a) the 
‘ ‘“‘Analogists”’ insisted, first, that there was a strict law of analogy between the 
te word and the idea for which it stood, and second, that there could be no ex- 
Le ceptions to the grammatical rules they laid down; (b) the ‘“‘Anomalists” opposed 
the “Analogists” by denying that there was any necessary connection between 
the word and the idea and they insisted that there could be no grammatical 
rules of any kind except in so far as they were consecrated by custom. 
} R The outstanding figure of the “Anomalists’’ was Crates of Mallos who pro- 
: \ duved the first Greek grammar, a collection of facts gathered by the Alexandrian 
critics in their minute study of the differences between the language of Homer 
and the Attic writers and that of their own day. The immediate cause of Crates 
grammar was his lectures at Rome on the comparison of the Greek and Latin 
; ; languages, delivered during his residence there as an official representative of 
the country. 
Of the “Analogists,” Aristarchus stood out as the most important figure. 
* Dionysius Thrax was a follower of Aristarchus, so that his famous grammar, 
+. published in the time of Pompey when the Romans were zealously studying 
Greek, assumes as a foundation the principles of the Analogist school of gram- 
i marians. Upon this grammar of Dionysius Thrax were modelled the Latin 
i: grammars of Rome which attempted (with only partial success) to translate 
into Latin the Greek technical grammatical terms. By the second century of 
the Christian era the Anomalist school of grammarians had virtually no influence 
upon the making of Latin grammars and the Analogists had thus practically 
won the dispute. In the books of grammar that were being produced “analogy” 
was recognized as the principle underlying language although the “rules” were 
acknowledged to have some exceptions. One outstanding name of those who 
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apparatus of the Latin grammars is not suitable for the treat- 
ment of the English language and protest against it, nevertheless 
retain it and frequently with conscious purpose.'"* Common 
reasons for keeping to the old apparatus were the fear of intro- 
ducing innovations and the desire to lay a “good foundation” 
for Latin while teaching English. 


wrote Latin grammars modelled upon that of Dionysius Thrax and the Latin 
grammars that followed his is that of Donatus of the fourth century a.p. 

Upon the grammar of Donatus and the work of Priscian, of about 500 a.p., 
were based the grammars of the Middle Ages. These are the type and source 
of the Latin and Greek grammars of Medieval and Modern Europe. The 
grammatical apparatus developed and available in the sixteenth century when 
the first practical grammars of the vernaculars arose was this which had been 
used for centuries for the Latin language—it is the dead hand of the old Analogist 
group of the second century B.c. 

It is to be remembered that the fundamental ideas of this school of gram- 
marians were opposed from the very beginning even with reference to the 
classical languages themselves. Present scientific views of language are more 
in harmony with the point of view of the old Anomalists than with that of the 
Analogists and their descendants. See Sayce, article on “Grammar,” Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, 11th edition, and Jespersen, Language, 19-26. 

16 “T have, wherever I could keep Company with those esteemed the best 
English Grammarians, receded as little from their Plan and Diction, as Method 
and Precision would admit.” (Anon. [(for J. Norman)], British Grammar, 1748.) 

“At nemo eorum, quantum ego existimo, illa insistit via quae huic negotio 
maxime est accommodata; omnes enim ad Latinae linguae normam hanc 
nostram Anglicanam nimium exigentes, (quo etiam errore |aborat fere omnes 
in aliis modernis linguis tradendis,) multa inutilia praecepta de Nomium Casibus 
Generibus, & Declinationibus, atque Verborum Temporibus, Modis & Con- 
jugationibus, de Nominum item & Verborum Regimine, aliisque similibus 
tradiderunt, quae linguae nostrae sunt prorsus aliena, adeoque confusionem 
potius & obscuritatem pariunt, quam explicationi inserviunt..... Recepta 
tamen apud Latinos artis vocabula, quanquam linguae nostrae non usquequa; 
accommodata, retinenda censui, partim quod significationis jam notae sjnt, 
partim etiam quod nollem praeter necessitatem quidpiam innovare.” (Wallis, 
Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 1653.) 

“It must indeed be acknowledged that the Plan of the Latin Grammar, is not 
the best which might be contrived, especially for our English Youth, but as 
Custom and Authority have made it the Standard Rule of teaching them that 
Language, there seems therefore a necessity of making the Rules of an Intro- 
duction to an English grammar, as subservient thereunto as possible, (so far 
as the Nature and Genius of our own Tongue will admit) that whilst we are 
teaching the one, we may at the same time be laying a good Foundation for the 
other. And this I think the only reason for keeping, as close as we can to the 
Method and Rules there laid down; for otherwise, I should be the last to find 
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(5) The authors of this third group of grammars, the 
eighteenth century English grammars for English people, are 
in somewhat surprising agreement in respect to the purposes of 
their work. Usually they express either or both of these two 
aims: (a) to reduce the language to rule, to “churn it into 
method’’; and (b) to correct the usage of English people by 
making it conform to a standard of ‘“‘reason.’’!7 


fault with any Person for quitting the Old Track and setting out a better.” 
(Anon., A New English Accidence, 1736.) 

“It is possible I may be thought to have leaned too much from the Latin 
idiom, with respect to several particulars in the structure of our language; 
but I think it is evident, that all other grammarians have leaned too much to 
the analogies of that language, contrary to our modes of speaking, and to the 
analogies of other languages more like our own.” (J. Priestley, English Grammar, 
1761.) This very independence of Priestley was perhaps one reason why his 
grammar had so little influence. 

17 Typical statements of (a) are: 

_“T cannot but think it would be of great Advantage, both for the Improve- 
ment of Reason in general (the Art of Speaking having such an Affinity with 
that of Reasoning, which it represents) and also for the exact use of our own 
Language; which for want of Rule is subject to Uncertainty, and the Occasion 
of frequent Contentions. And upon this account, it has been the Practice of 
several wise Nations, such of them, I mean, as have a thorough Education, 
to learn even their own Language by Stated Rules, to avoid that Confusion, 
that must needs follow from leaving it wholly to vulgar Use. Sure no Body 
need think long upon this Subject to be convinced, that if there go so much 
Art to right reasoning, there must go some also to right speaking, I mean to a 
clear and certain Expression of that Reason, which is the Business of Grammar. 
Certainly Chace can never equal Rule and Method in a thing of this Moment 
and Curiosity. The Subject therefore of this Treatise, is no matter of little 
Concernment, by which so much Good may be done in the World.” (Richard 
Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries, Preface, p. x—the pages of the preface 
are not numbered.) 

. . these [naming several grammarians] deserved well of their Country 
for their laudable Endeavours to cultivate and improve their own Native Speech, 
which has long lain, and is at this Day too much neglected, notwithstanding 
the many brave, but unsuccessful Attempts, to bring it into request, by reducing 
it to order, and shewing the Beauties and Excellencies it is capable of.” (Anon., 
A New English Accidence, (1736), Preface.) 

“Thus have I labored to settle the orthography, to regulate the structures, 
and ascertain the signification of English words.” (Samuel Johnson, Preface of 
Grammar and Dictionary, 1755.) 

‘Whether many important advantages would not accrue both to the present 
age, and to posterity, if the English language were ascertained, and reduced 
to a fixed and permanent standard? .... To compass these points... . has 
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(6) In attempting to reduce the language to rule and to purge 
it of its “crudities,”’ the eighteenth-century grammarians 
-definitely repudiated usage, even that of the best authors, as the 
standard of correctness. The attitude of these grammarians 
was not simply a limitation of the usage to be observed as 
expressed by Ben Jonson. 
.... yet when I name custom, I understand not the vulgar custom; 
for that were a precept no less dangerous to language than to life, if 
we should speak or live after the manners of the vulgar: but that I call 
custom of speech, which is the consent of the learned;.. .18 


been the chief object of the author’s pursuits in life, and the main end of the 
present publication.” (Thomas Sheridan, Preface to Dictionary, 1780.) 
Typical expressions of (b) are: 

“Considering the many grammatical Improprieties to be found in our best 
writers, such as Swift, Addison, Pope &c. a Systematical English Syntax is not 
beneath the Notice of the Learned themselves.” (James Buchanan, A Regular 
English Syntax (1767), Preface vi.) 

“The principal design of a Grammar of any Language is to teach us to 
express ourselves with propriety in that Language, and to enable us to judge 
of every phrase and form of construction whether it be right or not. The plain 
way of doing this, is to lay down rules, and to illustrate them by examples. 
But, besides shewing what is right, the matter may be further explained by 
pointing out what is wrong.” (Robert Lowth, A Short Introduction etc. (1762), 

. Preface, x.) 

“It is manifest that some Rules for the Construction of the Language must 
be used, and those Rules reduced to some Kind of System..... 

“Thus I have given in Effect, and with its principal Difficulties, the whole 
Plan of a Speculative.or Theoretic Grammar, with regard to the English 
Language..... 

“This determined me, many Years ago, to attempt a Discovery of the 
Reason of every Part of Construction. .... 

“Hence Use and Custom are considered as the only Rules by which to judge 
of what is right or wrong in Process. But is the Custom which is observed in the 
Application of any Language the Effect of Chance? Is not such Custom a con- 
sistent Plan of communicating the Conceptions and rational discursive Opera- 
tions of one Man to another? And who will maintain, that this is, or can be, 
the Effect of mere unmeaning Accident? If then it be not so, it must be the 
Effect of the Reason of Man, adjusting certain means to a certain End: And it 
is the Business of Speculative or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of 
the Means, and to shew how they are applied to accomplish the End proposed. 
If this can be done with sufficient Evidence, the most simple of the Elements 
of Logic will become familiar to those who engage in a Course of Grammar, and 
Reason will go Hand in Hand with Practice.” (William Ward, English 
Grammar (1765), Preface v, xvii, xxi.) 

48 Ben Jonson, Discoveries, No. 129. 
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For these eighteenth-century grammarians mo usage or “cus- 
tom,” not even that of the “learned,” was accepted as a basis 
for grammatical correctness. Statements from the grammars 
are abundant. I quote four typical expressions of this attitude 
appearing in those eighteenth-century texts shown above to 
be of especial importance in determining the materials of our 
nineteenth century school grammars. 


(1) Lowth’s A Short Introduction etc., 1762: 


But let us consider, how, and in what extent, we are to understand 
this charge brought against the English Language [referring to Swift’s 
statement that our language “‘offendsagainst every part of grammar’’]. 
.... Does it mean that the English Language, as it is spoken by the 
politest part of the nation, and as it stands in the writings of our most 
approved authors, often offends against every part of grammar? Thus 
far, I am afraid, the charge is true. Or does it further imply, that our 
Language is in its nature irregular and capricious; not hitherto subject, 
nor easily reducible to a System of rules? In this respect, I am per- 
suaded, the charge is wholly without foundation. 


(2) W. Ward’s English Grammar, 1765: 


[referring to the work of Lowth] This piece is excellent on account of 
the Notes, in which are shewn the grammatic Inaccuracies that have 
escaped the Pens of our most distinguished Writers. .. . . 

If your Scholars are Natives of England, . . . . false English pointed 
out to them may be of the greatest Use. For they are apt to follow 
Custom and example, even where it is faulty, till they are apprized of 
their Mistake. And therefore by shewing where Custom is erroneous, 
his Lordship has well deserved the Thanks of everyone who values the 
English Language and Literature... . . In short, a very blameable 
Neglect of grammatic Propriety has prevailed amongst the English 
Writers, and at length we seem to be growing generally sensible of it; 
as likewise of the Use which may be made of a Knowledge of the English 
Grammar, towards assisting Children to comprehend the general 
Import and Advantage of Rules concerning Language. 


(3) Thomas Sheridan’s Preface to his Dictionary, 1780: 


....+ Yet so little regard has been paid to it [the English language] 
.... that out of our numerous array of authors, very few can be 
selected who write with accuracy; .... Nay it has lately been proved 
by a learned prelate in an essay upon our grammar, that some of our 
most celebrated writers, and such as have hitherto passed for our 
English classics, have been guilty of great solecisms, inaccuracies, and 
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even grammatical improprieties, in many places of their most finished 
works.” 


(4) Charles Coote’s English Grammar, 1788: 


Among the middling ranks of life, grammar appears to be too much 
disregarded. Those who are occupied in trade or manufactures, are, 
for the most part, so intent upon the consideration of things, that they 
regard words as almost unworthy of attention, being satisfied with 
rendering themselves barely intelligible. 

The members of the three learned professions are confessedly 
superior to the generality in the accurate use of their native language. 
But even among them, there is some deficiency in this respect... . . 

Persons of rank and fashion, though they generally speak with ease 
and elegance, are not remarkable for being models of accurate ex- 
pression. 

Authors are, without controversy, the persons on whom it is more 
particularly incumbent both in speaking and writing, to observe a 
strict adherence to grammatical propriety... . . But this is a point 
to which the greater part even of our most esteemed writers have not 
sufficiently attended. 

This deficiency in grammatical precision may be obviated and 
supplied by a competent degree of attention, in the first place, to the 
fundamental principles of grammar, and, secondly to the particular 
rules of the language. 


In other words the grammarians here assume a certain 
accurate, absolute measuring rod of correctness in grammar 
and repudiate all usage that does not conform to this standard. 
Such “incorrect” language is to be found among all classes of 
men, even in the “most polished” writings of our ‘‘most ap- 
proved” authors. It is the “doctrine of original sin” in grammar. 
From this point of view any construction contrary to this 
arbitrary standard of rules, no matter how much or whose usage 
supports it, will still remain false or bad grammar. The attitude 
here expressed is not simply the recognition of a standard but 
that particular kind of linguistic purism which in making a 
standard ignores practice and sets up theoretical reasoning as 
the guide. 

There were two writers of grammars (Priestley, 1761, and 
Webster, 1789) who protested—in theory at least—against the 
general tendency of the grammarians toward arbitrary rules 
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and the repudiating of usage.'® Their voices, however, were not 
heeded and their point of view was not that of the predominat- 
ing grammars of the latter part of the eighteenth and of the 
nineteenth century. 

(7) The rules furnished in these grammars as the measure of 
correct language were generally either carried over from Latin 
syntax or the new creations of a ‘rational grammar” and thus 
based upon so-called “reason” or the “laws of thought.” An 
example of the latter type of rules is the statement in William 
Ward’s grammar (1765) of the “correct” use of shall and will. 
A frank expression of the use of Latin rules comes from the 
preface to Buchanan’s grammar of 1767: 


Considering the many grammatical Improprieties to be found in 
our best Writers, such as Swift, Addison, Pope, etc. a Systematical 
English syntax is not beneath the Notice of the Learned themselves. 
Should it be urged, that in the Time of these Writers, English was but 
a very little subjected to Grammar, that they had scarcely a single 


-Rule to direct them, a question readily occurrs. Had they not the Rules 


of Latin Syntax to direct them? 


This, then, is the grammatical material and the language 
point of view that has been rehearsed and repeated in the 
school grammars of the past century with surprisingly little 
change. To appreciate its significance one must attempt to 
see it with some completeness against the background of the 
circumstances attending its rise and development. Professor 
Wyld notes two general tendencies in the development of 
English during the last three centuries and a half: (1) the 


19 “Tt must be allowed, that the custom of speaking is the original and only 
just standard of any language. We see, in all grammars, that this is sufficient 
to establish a rule, even contrary to the strongest analogies of the language 
itself.” 

Joseph Priestley, English Grammar, 1761. 

“Most writers upon this subject have split upon one rock They lay down 
certain rules, arbitrary perhaps or drawn from the principles of other languages, 
and then condemn all English phrases which do not coincide with those rules. 
They seem not to consider that grammar is formed on language, and not 
language on grammar. Instead of examining to find what the English language 
is, they endeavor to show what it ought to be according to their rules.” 

Noah Webster, Dissertations, 1789, p. 37. 

20 See C. C. Fries, “The Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern 

English,” P.M.L.A., XL, 974, 975. 
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gradual decay of ceremoniousness and formality, (2) the effort, 
sometimes conscious, sometimes not, after “correctness” by 
which many widely used pronunciations and grammatical con- 
structions were ruled out as “vulgar” or “slipshod.” 


Both of these tendencies [he continues] are due primarily to the 
social, political, and economic events in our history which have 
resulted in bringing different classes of the population into positions 
of prominence and power in the State, and the consequent reduction 
in the influence of the older governing classes.” 


These observations concerning the shifting social classes must 
be supplemented by a consideration of the other factors which 
contributed to the building of the ideas and ideals of the time. 
Here I can refer to but two, which seem to me to bear directly 
upon the views of the grammarians. 

The first is the attitude toward the English language as it 
developed through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early 
eighteenth centuries. Up to and indeed during the first half of 

the sixteenth century the vernaculars—Italian, French, Spanish, 
as well as English—were discredited when compared with the 
classical languages.” Not only was this disrespect the point of 
. view of learning and the schools but also to a great extent the 
~ attitude of writers.“ The charge most frequently made was 
- that of poverty of words and resulting inability to express in 
English the shades of meaning of which Latin was capable. As a 
result, many—William Caxton among the first—set out to 
_ enrich the English vocabulary by importing Latin words with 
\ little change of form. 
With the growth of literature in English toward the end of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth there was less reproach of English 
on the score of its poverty of vocabulary. The resources of the 


21 Henry Cecil Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 18. 

2 Gustav Griber, Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, Vol. I. 

J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views of the Growth, Status, and Destiny of the 
English Language, Morsbach’s Studien zur Engl. Philol., Heft XLI. 

23 “Dante himself, though he defended his native tongue in the Convivio 
and the De vulgari Eloquentia, decided to write his epic in Italian, only because 
Latin was reserved for ‘the highest reaches of invention’—the themes of tragedy; 
and his epic was a comedy, as the word was then understood.” 

J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views, p. 2. 
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language were recognized and praised but the feeling was fre- 
quently expressed that the English language was a “rude” tongue, 
a wild growth needing to be definitely pruned and corrected.” 
It was this attitude which expressed itself in the growing 
demand for an authoritative purging of the language of its 
improprieties and the setting up of a definite standard by which 
to measure its accuracy. In Italy and France, academies for 
this purpose™ were established early; in England, there was a 


™ Though the Latin tongue be already discharged of all superfluities, exempt 
from custome, to chaunge it, and laid up for knowledge to cherish it: and of 
long time hath been smoothed both to the eye, and to the eare: yet in course 
of teaching it doth not naturally draw on the English, which yet remaineth in 
her lees unrackt and not fined, though it grow on verie faire,’”’ (Mulcaster, 
Positions (1581), p. 31.) 

“For our natural tung being as beneficial] unto us for our nedeful deliuerie, 
as any other is to the people which use it; and hauing as pretie, and as fair 
obseruations in it, as anie other hath: and being as readie to yield to anie rule 
of Art, as anie other is: why should I not take som pains to find out the right 
writing of ours, as other countrimen haue don to find the like in theirs, and so 
much the rather, bycause it is pretended that the writing thereof is maruellous 
uncertain and scant to be recouered from extreme confusion without som change 
of as great extremitie? I mean therefor so to deall in it, as I maie wipe awaie 
that opinion of either uncertaintie for confusion, or impossibilitie for direction, 
that both the naturall English maie haue wherein to rest, and the desirous 
stranger maie haue whereby to learn. To the performance whereof, and mine 
own better direction, I will first examine those means, whereby other tungs 
of most sacred antiquitie haue bene brought to Art and form of discipline for 
their right writing, to the end that by following their waie, I maie hit upon 
their right, and at the least by their president deuise the like to theirs, where 
the use of cur tung, and the propertie of our dialect will not yield flat to theirs.” 
(Mulcaster, Elementarie (1582), p. 53, 54.) 

“The profit of Grammar is great to strangers, who are to live in communion 
and commerce with us, and it is honourable to ourselves: for by it we com- 
municate all our labours, studies, profits, without an interpreter. 

“We free our language from the opinion of rudeness and barbarism, where- 
with it is mistaken to be diseased: we shew the copy of it, and matchableness 
with other tongues; . . . .”” (Ben Jonson, The English Grammar (1640), Preface). 

% “Ta principale fonction de l’Académie sera de travailler avec tout le soin 
et toute la diligence possible 4 donner des régles certaines 4 notre langue, et 
a la rendre pure, éloquente et capable de traiter les arts et les sciences.”’ (Stat- 
utes of Foundation of French Academy, Article No. 24.) Ferdinand Brunot, 
Histoire de La Langue Frangaise, Tome III, 35. 

- que la langue francoise qui jusques 4 présent n’a que trop tesenti la 
négligence de ceux qui leussent pu rendre la plus parfaite des modernes, est 
plus capable que jamais de le devenir, vu le nombre des personnes qui ont une 
connoissance particuliére des avantages qu’elle posséde, et de ceux quis’y 
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series of proposals?’ for the setting up of an authorized academy 
“to correct and fix’ the English language. Swift’s well known 
letter to the lord treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford) was probably 
the most vigorous pleading for such a body and marked the 
time when the plan came nearest to receiving royal sanction. 
Although there were still echoes of these proposals for a half 
century after the passing of Queen Anne, it was with the coming 
of the Hanoverians in 1714 that hope of imitating the French 
Academy vanished. But, although no authoritative body was 
established for the purpose of providing a definite standard for 
the English language, to “prune it of its crudities” and its 
“false syntax’ and to “bring it into method,” there were 
published after the first quarter of the eighteenth century an 
increasing number of English grammars whose authors definitely 
set out to do for the language this very “reducing to rule,” this 
“churning into method,” which it had been hoped to accomplish 
by an academy.” Indeed the grammars that came after 1750 


peuvent encore ajouter; que pour en établir desréglescertaines il avoit ordonné 
une Assemblée, dont les propositions l’avoient satisfait: si bien que pour les 
exécuter, et pour rendre le langage francois non seulement élégant, mais capable 
de traiter tous les arts, et toutes les sciences, il ne seroit besoin que de continuer 
ces conférences, ce qui pourroit faire avec beaucoup de fruit... .. ” Lettres 
Patentes pour la fondation de l’Academie. Pellison et D’Olivet, Histoire de, 
V’ Academie Francaise, avec une Introuuction, des E’claircissements et Notes, 
par M.Ch.L.Livet, (1858), p. 31, 32. 
% The Florentine Academy dated from 1542. 

The Academia de!la Crusca was founded in 1582. 

The Salon de Rambouillet received through Richelieu the royal sanction 
in 1635. 

27 For an account of the efforts to establish an academy in England see 

O. F. Emerson, “John Dryden and a British Academy,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. X (1921). 

B. S. Monroe, “An English Academy,” Modern Philology, VIII, 107-122. 

Ekwald Fliigel, “Die Alteste Englische Akademie,” Anglia, XXXII, 
261-268. 

Joseph Hunter, “An Account of the Scheme for creating a Royal Academy in 
England, in the Reign of King James the First, Archeologia, XXXII, 
132-249. 

J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, I1, 337. 

Some of the expressions of proposals for an English Academy came from the 
following: Edmund Bolton, 1617; John Dryden, 1664, 1679; John Evelyn, 1665; 
S. Skinner, 1671; Defoe, 1697; Addison, 1711; Swift, 1712. 

* See typical statements from the grammars in note 17 above. 
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actually did fulfill for the English language the purposes of an 
academy, furnishing a definite standard of correctness and 
propriety. 

The other influence to be recognized in accounting for the 
attitude of the grammarians during the second half of the 
eighteenth century is that of the standards of literary criticism 
which were then being set up or which had been inherited from 
the preceding age. Without undertaking to discuss the relative 
importance of the various critical creeds and theories in the eyes 
of the eighteenth century, one finds incontrovertible evidence 
that neo-classicism still existed in the first half of the century 
and that there was much discussion of “rules” and “reason” 
and “correct writers.’’® By the end of the century, to be sure, 
this attitude was repudiated and supplanted by romantic 
criticism and the historical method. But in the narrower field 
of language as it was viewed in the grammars and taught in the 
schools this neo-classic creed of “rules” as the measure of 


’ “correctness” flourished vigorously and still continues to dom- 


inate the popular standards of judgment. Our common school 
grammars even yet rest in large measure upon this eighteenth 
century ideal and have appropriated surprisingly little of the 
results of the last hundred years of linguistic scholarship based 
upon the historical method. 

A brief summary will serve to bring the significant facts of 
this study into a single view. The pleading for an academy in 
England as established in \rance, beginning in the seventeenth 
century and expressed with considerable vigor in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, was not successful. But 
instead of such an academy recognized for the purpose of 
providing a definite standard of correctness for the English 
language there were published in the second and third quarters 
of the eighteenth century an increasing number of English 
grammars whose authors set out to do for the language those 
very things which it was hoped an academy would accomplish. 


2° Treatments of the place of this attitude in the literary criticism of the 
past are contained in the following: Benedetto Croce, The History of isthetic; 
J. L. Miller, The Historical Point of View in Literary Criticism, in Anglistische 
Forschungen, Heft 35; W. H. Durham, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 
1700-1725, Introduction; J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, Introduction. 
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The standard of correctness and propriety furnished by these 
grammars was not based upon usage, for the grammarians in- 
sisted that “even our most approved authors offended against 
every part of grammar”; but it was a standard based upon 
Latin syntax and “reason” and expressed in arbitrary rules. 
The grammars constructed on these principles exerted also 
something of an authoritative influence over the language 
(especially over that of succeeding generations) for it was these 
grammars that supplied the demand for the teaching of English 
in the schools in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
became the sources of the grammatical materials of Lindley 
Murray and the school texts of the nineteenth century. Deeply 
rooted in this way through the schools, the ideas of language, 
the grammar conventions, the standards of correctness, were 
rehearsed and repeated so that the common grammatical 
ideas and ideals of today preserve with but little damage the 
eighteenth century “academy.” This linguistic attitude, ex- 
pressing itself in grammars of arbitrary rules, seems to be but 
another manifestation and survival of that tendency called the 


neo-classic creed of literary criticism. 
CHARLES C, FRIES 
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XII 


CONCERNING THE NUMBER OF CASES 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


IX HIS recently published Philosophy of Grammar, Professor 

Otto Jespersen devotes Chapter XIII’ to the discussion of 
“Case.” And, as in every former work from his pen, in this 
latest he is highly interesting and instructive. And yet I find 
myself unable to agree with several positions taken therein, 
especially in the chapter on Case. 

The first section of the aforementioned chapter is entitled 
“Number of English Cases.” The discussion is based largely 
upon the Latin sentence, Petrus filio Pauli librum dat, and its 
English translation, ‘Peter gives Paul’s son a hook.’ Professor 
Jespersen first asks, “Has English a dative case as distinct from 
an accusative case?” He answers: “It would undoubtedly be 


_ so if we could find some truly grammatical criteria, either of 


form or of function, by which to tell the two cases apart.” 

The first criterion of case considered by Mr. Jespersen is 
word-order. Says he: 

As word-order was in Ch. II recognized as a formal element, we 
might imagine someone maintaining that we have a real dative in 
our sentence on the ground of fixed position, it being impossible to 
say ‘he gave a book Paul’s son.’ A closer inspection of the facts will, 
however, show us that it is impossible to recognize a positional dative, 
for in ‘I gave it him’ we have the inverse order. Surely it would be 
preposterous to say either that it is here a dative, or that we have a 
positional dative which is sometimes placed before and sometimes 
after the accusative object (op. cit., p. 174). 


To this I should reply that, while, of course, it would be 
preposterous to say that it is here a dative, it does not seem to 
me preposterous to hold that we have a positional dative which 
is sometimes, that is, usually (as with two nouns), placed before 
and sometimes, that is, occasionally (as in the given sentence 
with two pronouns), after the accusative object, with verbs of 
Giving and of kindred signification: Tp mé the-failure of the 
dative to have an invariable position is quite as excusable as the 


{ failure in neuter nouns in Latin and Greek to have distinctive 


1 The Philosophy of Grammar, Lond. and N. Y., 1924, pp. 173-187. 
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forms for the nominative and the accusative cases, singular and 
plural, an exception that, according to Dr. Jespersen (op. cit., 
pp. 177-178), does not preclude one’s considering that, in Latin 
and Greek, case depends upon distinctiveness of form, and that 
in such neuter nouns we have a separate nominative and a 
separate accusative. 

Immediately after the sentence quoted above, Professor 
Jespersen continues his argument against a positional dative by 
considering two objects after verbs other than those of Giving, 
as follows: 


Further, if in ‘the man gave his son a book’ son is in the positional 
dative, we must recognize a positional dative in all the following 
instances in which it would be impossible to revert the order of the 
two substantives: 

I asked the boy a few questions. 

I heard the boy his lessons. 

I took the boy long walks. 

I painted the wall a different color. 

I called the boy bad names. 

I called the boy a scoundrel. 

If we are to speak of separate datives and accusatives in English, 
I for one do not know where in this list the dative goes out and the 
accusative comes in, and I find no guidance in those grammars that 
speak of these two cases (op. cit., p. 174). 


To me it seems indefensible to hold that, if the first of two 
successive noun-objects after verbs of Giving is considered a 
dative, the first of two successive noun-objects aiter verbs of 
quite different signification, as of Asking and Calling, must, 
also, be considered a dative. As is, of course, well known to 
Mr. Jespersen, in Old English the verbs of Asking and Calling 
(ascian and hatan), though having at times other constructions,” 


* According to J. E. Wiilfing (Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen, 
I, 473), ascian (acsian) sometimes takes a genitive of the thing and an 
accusative of the person, sometimes an accusative of the thing and an accusative 
of the person. According to Henry Sweet in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, ascian 
regularly takes two accusatives. Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
cites one or two examples in which the pronoun indicating the person may be 
considered a dative. Wiilfing (op. cit., 1,225) tellsus that hatan, ‘call,’ usually 
has two accusatives. Occasionally we seem to have a nominative instead of the 
second (predicative) accusative, possibly out of confusion with the synthetic 
passive, hatte, ‘is called,’ ‘was called.’ 
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usually, when having two objects, take two accusatives, as 
in these examples: Mark (Bright’s ed.), 4.10: And 3a he ana 
wes, hine axodon Set bigspel 5a twelfe Se mid him weron=Et 
cum esset singularis, interrogauerunt eum hi qui cum eo erant 
cum duodecim, parabolas;*—Orosius (Sweet’s ed.), 18.11: 
Sa deor hi hatad hranas. Moreover, as is also well known to the 
Professor, this construction of two accusatives (the one of the 
person and the other of the thing) with verbs of Asking and 
Calling, is common in other branches of the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages. Why, then, should we not consider that 
verbs of Asking and Calling have retained in Modern English 
the double-accusative construction that was the rule in Old 
English? In a word, why think of a dative in connection with 
the objects of verbs of Asking and Calling? As to the other 
sentences cited by Mr. Jespersen, two (J heard the boy his lessons 
and I took the boy long walks) are not idiomatic English in 
America, I think, while the third (J painted the wali a different 
colour) would hardly suggest a dative to one, at least a dative 
of the indirect ebject. These sentences, then, do not seem to 
me to militate against one’s considering that we have a po- 
sitional dative in the sentence with which we started out, 
Peter gives Paul’s son a book. 

But, before passing from the consideration of the positional 
dative, I wish to add that, if one intends by that phrase to 
indicate that position alone determines the case of son irrespec- 
tive of function, then we have no such thing as a positional 
dative. Personally I should prefer to call son a functional dative 
which in Old English with most nouns in a similar function 
was in form as well as in function a dative of the indirect 
object, but which in Modern English nouns, owing to the 
apocope of the usual dative ending -e* of Old English, has become 
flexionless, and is in form identical with the subjective nomina- 
tive. But the fact that with verbs of Giving the indirect (dative) 
object usually precedes the direct (accusative) object in Modern 
English helps one to differentiate the indirect (dative) object 
from the direct (accusative) object, and extenuates, if it does 


3 The Latin is quoted from Wordsworth and White’s Nouum Testamentum 
Latine, editio minor, Oxford, 1911. 

* Of course, the noun for ‘son’ in Old English, being a u-stem, ended in -a, 
not in -e, in the dative singular. But this -¢ became -e in Middle English. 
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not excuse, one’s speaking of son as a positional dative, or, 
preferably, a functional dative whose use is suggested by the 
position of the noun. 


Professor Jespersen next takes up another suggested criterion 
of case: 

Someore might suggest that we have a criterion in the possibility 
of a word’s being made the subject of a passive sentence, as this is 
allowable with accusatives only. This would be a purely linguistic 
test—but it is not applicable. In the first place it is not every ‘accusa- 
tive’ that can be made the subject of a passive sentence; witness the 
second ‘accusative’ in ‘They made Brown mayor,’ ‘they appointed 
Kirkman professor.’ Secondly, a ‘dative’ is made the subject of the 
passive sentences ‘he was awarded a medal,’ ‘she was refused admit- 
tance,’ as has been already mentioned (p. 163). Until other more 
infallible tests are forthcoming, we may therefore safely assert that 
there is no separate dative, and no separate accusative, in Modern 


English (op. cit., p. 174). 


One cheerfully admits that, as claimed by Mr. Jespersen, 
not every accusative can be made into the subject of a passive 
sentence, and that some datives (as in the sentences above 
quoted) can be and are made into the subjects of passive sen- 
tences. But the factgshat many accusatives and that only a 
few datives (those out of analogy to real accusatives) can be 
made into subjects of passive sentences is helpful in differenti- 
ating the dative from the accusative. This fact gives us, not 
an infallible or invariable, but a useful, criterion. 


For several reasons besides those already given by me, 
Professor Jespersen’s statement that “we may therefore safely 
assert that there is no separate dative, and no separate accusa- 
tive, in modern English,” seems unwarranted. 

His dictum is inconsistent with the usage in Old English and 
in the Indo-Germanic languages in general. In Old English 
verbs of Giving regularly took a dative of the indirect object 
and an accusative of the direct object, a fact attested by the 
form of the pronouns (him, dative singular, and hine, accusative 
singular) and of the definite article (6@m and dare, dative 
singular, and done, da, dat, accusative singular). We know that 
with verbs of Giving the same differentiation between the 
dative of the indirect object and the accusative of the direct 
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object was made in Greek and in Latin in both function and 
form. 

To adopt the practice recommended by Mr. Jespersen would 
deprive us of a useful, if not a necessary, term. The Professor 
himself maintains that in Modern English we must provide 
for the category of an indirect object (op. cit., p. 185); indeed, 
I suppose he would allow that some such category is demanded 
in most modern languages of the Indo-Germanic family. Why, 
then, should we not retain for the noun or the pronoun that 
represents the indirect object the traditional name, dative, 
even in Modern English, despite the acknowledged fact that in 
Modern English the originally distinctive dative (as a rule in 
O. E. nouns) ending in -e, has become in form identical with 
the originally flexionless Old English accusative of nouns? 
Why should identity of form, though accompanied by clear 
differentiation of function, preclude the use of the names 
dative and accusative here in Modern English when identity of 
form, though accompanied by clear differentiation of function, 
in a large class of nouns in Latin does not preclude the use of 
the names nominative and accusative for neuter nouns when 
functioning as subject or as object or of the names dative and 
ablative for the nouns formally identical in those two cases when 
functioning as indirect object or as an expression of means? 

To the former question Professor Jespersen’s answer seems 
to be that, since the dative has in course of time taken over the 
function of other cases, there is no special appropriateness in 
the name dative for the indirect object. Says he: 

Professor Sonnenschein says that cases denote ‘categories of mean- 
ing.’ But he does not, and cannot, specify what the particular meaning 
of the dative is. If we look through the rules of any German, Latin, 
or Greek grammar, we shall find in each a great variety of uses, or 
functions, i.e. meanings assigned to the dative, but many of them 
differ from one language to another. Nor is this strange, if we consider 
the way these languages have developed out of the Proto-Aryan 
language which is the common ‘ancestor’ of all of them. As Paul says, 
it is really gratuitous (es ist im grunde reine willkiir) to call the case 
we have in German (and Old English) a dative, for besides the functions 
of the dative it fulfils the functions of the old locative, ablative, and 
instrumental. Formally it corresponds to the old dative only in the 
singular part of the words, in some words it represents the old locative, 
while in all words the dative plural is an old instrumental. The Greek 
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dative in the third declension in the singular is an old locative, and the 
dative of all words has taken over the functions of the locative and 
instrumental as well as those of the old dative proper. However far 
back we go, we nowhere find a case with only one well-defined function: 
in every language every case served different purposes, and the 
boundaries between these are far from being clear-cut (of. cit., p. 178). 


We may readily grant that the boundaries between the cases 
are far from being clear-cut, and that, as claimed, the Germanic 
dative has taken over the uses of various other cases. But the 
Germanic dative has till this day maintained what its name, 
its history, and tradition have indicated as one of its chief 
functions, that of indicating the indirect object. The category 
of indirect object is ineradicable; the commonest name for the 
case indicating the indirect object in our family of languages 
has been the word dative. Why discontinue the time-honored 
name? 

But, whether called dative or the case of the indirect object, 
son in Professor Jespersen’s basic sentence (Peter gives Paul’s 
son a book) seems to me to be quite distinct in use from book, 
which latter word, whether called accusative or not, denotes a 
direct object. In a word, Dr. Jespersen’s own sentence seems 
to me to refute his contention “that there is no separate dative, 
and no separate accusative, in Modern English.” 


Let us now see what Dr. Jespersen says about the accusative. 
He laments the absence of a clear-cut meaning for the accusa- 
tive: 


But if no clear-cut meaning can be attached to the dative as actually 
found in any of the old languages of our family, the same is true of the 
accusative. Some scholars have maintained a ‘localistic’ case-theory 
and have seen in the accusative primarily a case denoting movement 
to or towards, from which the other uses have gradually developed: 
Romam ire ‘go to Rome’ led to Romam petere, and this to the other 
accusatives of the object, thus finally even to Romam linquere ‘leave 
Rome.’ Others consider the objective use the original function, and 
others again think that the accusative was the maid of all work who 
stepped in where neither the nominative nor any of the special cases 
was required. The only thing certain is that the accusative combined 
the connotation of a (direct) object with that of movement towards a 
place and that of spatial and temporal extension. It may even origin- 
ally have had further uses which are now lost to us (op. cit., p. 179). 
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In the next to the last sentence in the above quotation, 
Dr. Jespersen admits as certain all that I should claim for the 
accusative, namely, that it “combined the connotation of a 
(direct) object with that of movement towards a place and that 
of spatial and temporal extension.” And this statement of the 
Professor seems to me substantially to differentiate the accusa- 
tive from the dative, to justify the name accusative in its 
originally intended signification of the thing caused, or effected, 
despite the well known fact cited by him that we find fluctuation 
as to the use of the accusative as of the dative after certain 
groups of verbs in Old English and in German. The fluctuation 
is not sufficient in my judgment to invalidate the general 
distinction between the dative and the accusative in Modern 
English any more than the fact that time how long was in 
Old English sometimes expressed by the dative’ invalidates the 
general principle that in Old English time how long was habitu- 
ally expressed by the accusative and time when by the dative- 
instrumental. In brief, despite divergence of theories as to the 
origin of the accusative in the Indo-Germanic languages, some 
of its chief uses (as that of the object effected or, less clearly, 
affected) were suggested by the name given this case originally 
by the Greeks (aircarixn) and (though unhappily worded) by 
the Romans; some of these chief uses persist to this day in many 
of the Indo-Germanic languages, and in some of them are 
habitually designated by the traditional name, accusative. 
Why should we discard this name even in Modern English? 
As is well known, the use of the term accusative is recommended 
by the British Committee on Grammatical Terminology headed 
by Professor E. A. Sonnenschein and by the American Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology headed by Professor 
W. G. Hale. And the term accusative is used in a number of the 
best English grammars published since the issuance of these 
two reports. But, even if we should discard the name accusative, 
we could not discard the functions hitherto denoted by this 
word; and these functions are, as a rule, distinct from the chief 
functions denoted by the word dative. 


Thus far we have been considering the terms dative and 


5 See the writer’s “The Dative of Time How Long in Old English,” Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XXXVII (1922), 129-141. 
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accusative and the objections offered to their use in Modern 
English. Let us now consider the word case. 

The late Henry Sweet, as is well known, objected® to one’s 
using the terms nominative case, dative case, and accusative case, 
etc., of English because he thought case to be dependent almost 
altogether upon the form of a noun or pronoun, and because, in 
nouns, English has but two case-forms, those of (1) the Genitive 
and of (2) what he called “the Common Case,” a position stated 
as early as 1876, in his “Words, Logic, and Grammar.”’ But, 
despite the eminence of Sweet, it has always seemed to me 
that this position of his that form should be almost the sole 
criterion of case is unwise, not to say untenable. He tells us 
(A New English Grammar, I, §114) that, while it is proper to 
speak of an English noun’s being in the datival] relation, it 
would be improper to speak of an English noun’s being in the 
dative case. As Sweet’s words here throw some light on the 
position taken by Mr. Jespersen as to possible signs of the 
datival relation in Modern English, I quote them in full: 


In English the distinction between direct and indirect object is 
expressed, not by inflection, but imperfectly by word-order, the 
indirect coming before the direct object in such sentences as that given 
above {they gave him a house], although in some constructions the order 
is reversed, as in give it me! We can distinguish between the direct 
and the indirect object by the latter being able to take the preposition 
to before it: they gave the house to him; give it to me! Hence, although 
it would be quite incorrect to say that me in give it me! is the dative 
case, it is correct to say that it stands in the dative or indirect object 
relation, for in English we really have a feeling of this grammatical 
relation, although we cannot express it very clearly (New English 
Gram., I, §114). 


If form is to weigh as heavily in case-determination as is 
claimed by Sweet, how could he justify the Latin grammarian’s 
calling templum in one sentence a nominative and in another 
an accusative? Or, to come nearer home, how could Sweet 
justify his own practice, in his Anglo-Saxon Reader, of calling 
suna sometimes a genitive singular, sometimes a dative singu- 

* A New English Grammar (I, Oxford, 1892, §114; II, Oxford, 1898, §§1985- 
1995). 


7 See the Collected Papers of Henry Sweet, arranged by H. C. Wyld, Oxford, 
1913, p. 27 
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lar, sometimes a nominative plural, sometimes a genitive plural, 
and sometimes an accusative plural? Surely not by the form 
of the noun alone, but sometimes by the form of the accom- 
panying article or adjective, sometimes, as in Modern English, 
by the relationship of the adjectiveless noun to the verb of the 
sentence. While identity of form in nominative and accusative 
of nouns in Latin is in the main restricted to neuters, identity of 
form in nominative and accusative in Old English strong 
nouns (masculine as well as neuter; occasionally, also, feminine) 
is too frequent to be ignored. In hundreds of words, form alone 
will not differentiate nominative from accusative; and we have 
to differentiate these two cases by their function as in Modern 
English. Nor am I able to see why the word case should, even 
in as highly inflected a language as Latin, be considered to 
denote form to the exclusion of function. On the contrary, it 
should, it seems to me, be allowed to denote both; and, if one 
should wish to call particular attention to either of these two 
phases of its meaning, he might use the words case-form or 
case-relation. In other words, case was too narrowly defined 
by Sweet. While English nouns have only two case-forms, 
they have varied case-relations (nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, etc.); and, with many of the most careful speakers 
and writers in America, the word case oftener connotes case- 
relation than case-form, I believe. At any rate, to deny the 
word case the right to connote case-relation would be unwise, 
it seems to me. 

The interpretation of the word case advocated in the preced- 
ing paragraph agrees substantially with that given by Professor 
Berthold Delbriick, in his notable monograph, Abdlativ, Localis. 
Instrumentalis im Altindischen, Lateinischen, Griechischen, und 
Deutschen (Berlin, 1867) and by Dr. H. Hiibschmann, in his 
great work, Zur Casuslehre (Miinchen, 1875). The latter 
(op. cit., p. 82) tells us that, although Greek and Latin originally 
had eight cases, but later only five and six respectively, the 
three or two cases that were dropt were not in reality lost, 
for the functions inhering in these dropt case-forms were not 
lost, but were taken over by the remaining case-forms. Hiibsch- 
mann’s very words are as follows: 

Delbriick wirft in seiner Abhandlung ‘Ablativus, localis, instru- 
mentalis im Altindischen, Lateinischen, Griechischen, und Deutschen’ 
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(1867) von vornherein die Frage auf: Wenn das Griechische und 
Lateinische urspriinglich acht Casus hatten, jetz aber nur noch fiinf, 
resp. sechs zeigen, was ist dann aus den drei, resp. zwei verloren 
gegangenen geworden? ‘Sind die Bedeutungen, die einst an ihnen 
hafteten, ebenso verloren gegangen, wie ihre Formen? Es ist schon 
mehrfach die Ansicht ausgesprochen worden, dass dies nicht der 
Fall gewesen ist, sondern dass die iibriggebliebenen Casus die Bedeut- 
ungen der verlorenen mit iibernommen haben. Die Richtigkeit dieser 
Ansicht im Einzelnen darzulegen, ist die Aufgabe der folgenden Ab- 
handlung’ (loc. cit.). 


Again, this interpretation of case is advocated by Professor 
Wilhelm Wundt, in his Die Sprache, Zweiter Theil (Leipzig, 
1900), pp. 58-129, in which he treates “Casusformen des 
Nomens.” There we learn that case-relations are denoted in 
some languages by inflexional endings (as in Greek, Latin, 
etc.), in some by position (as in Chinese, of. cit., p. 68), in some 
by affixed words that resemble particles (as in certain African 
languages, op. cit., p. 70), in some by prepositions (as in many 
modern languages, op. cit., p. 68), and in some by a combination 
of two or more of these methods (as in most of the Indo- 
germanic Languages, /oc. cit.). This fact demonstrates, Wundt 
holds, that case-differentiation (“Casusunterscheidung”) and 
form-differentiation (“Wortunterscheidung nach der Casus- 
form”) are separate things which only occasionaily coincide 
completely; that in each of the above three methods of expres- 
sion we have case-differentiation in both a psychological and 
logical sense; and that, although the forms of the cases have in 
a large measure been lost in many modern languages, the cases 
themselves have not been lost. Wundt’s theory is, perhaps, 
most succinctly stated as follows: 


Diese Verhiltnisse bezeugen es deutlich, dass iiberhaupt die Casus- 
unterscheidung und die Wortunterscheidung nach der Casusform zwei 
verschiedene Dinge sind, die sich nur in verhiltnissmissig seltenen 
Fallen vollstandig decken. Ebenso sicher wie durch die Wortform kann 
das Verhiltniss des einzelnen Begriffs zu andern Begriffen durch die 
Wortstellung oder durch bestimmte Partikeln, z.B. Priapositionen, 
ausgedriickt werden; und es kann vorkommen, dass eines dieser 
Hiilfsmittel allein, oder dass zwei derselben oder alle drei gleichzeitig 
zur Charakterisirung des Casus dienen. Eine Casusunterscheidung 
im psychologischen und logischen Sinne ist natiirlich in jedem dieser 
drei Fille vorhanden. Der Ausdruck aller wesentlichen Beziehungs- 
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formen des Nominalbegriffs durch die blosse Wortform reprisentirt 
daher nur eine bestimmte sprachliche Entwicklungsform dieser 
Erscheinungen, und im allgemeinen innerhalb dieser Entwicklungsform 
wiederum nur eine bestimmte Entwicklungsstufe, wie gerade die 
Geschichte des indogermanischen Casussystems zeigt. Denn wenn in 
unsern neueren Sprachen die Wortformen der Casus bis auf geringe 
Reste verschwunden sind, so sind damit die Casus selbst nach ihrem 
psychologischen und logischen Begrifiswerth nicht verloren gegangen, 
sondern sie sind im Gegentheil ungleich reicher geworden, indem nun 
Pripositionen weit iiber die in dem urspriinglichen Casussystem 
gezogenen Grenzen hinaus dem Ausdruck der Begriffsverhialtnisse 
dienen (Die Sprache, II, 68)... 


Once more, the interpretation seems warranted by the 
definition given of case in the New English Dictionary, 9a and b: 


9a. In inflected languages one of the varied forms of a substantive, 
adjective, or pronoun, which express the varied relations in which it 
may stand to some other word in the sentence, e.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a preposition, etc. 

b. But as many modern languages have nearly or quite lost these 
variations of form, case is sometimes loosely used for the relation itself, 
whether indicated by distinct form or not. 


Again, substantially this interpretation has been advocated 
by several recent writers of distinction on English syntax, as 
by Professor E. A. Sonnenschein in his A New English Grammar 
(Oxford, 1916); by Professor Max Deutschbein in his System 
der Neuenglischen Syntax (Céthen, 1917); by Mr. J. H. G. 
Grattan, in his interesting essay, “On the Teaching of Case” 
(Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, 
TX (1924), 115-125); and by Professor George O. Curme in his 
College English Grammar (Richmond, Virginia, 1925). Mr. 
Grattan (op. cit., p. 119) gives a fresh study of Wundt’s theory 
of case, and modestly proposes the following definition of case, 
which, as he states, is based upon that of Professor Max 
Deutschbein (op. cit., §116): “Case is the linguistic expression 
of the relation in which an idea signified by a noun stands to the 
ideas signified by other component parts of the sentence.” 
Whether we adopt this particular definition of case or not, to 
me it is evident that the definition given by Sweet has in some 
quarters done great harm. Not a few hasty readers of his 
New English Grammar have learned that this great scholar 
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holds that English nouns have but two cases in the narrower 
sense of that term, viz., case-forms, but they have failed to 
learn that he allows that we have several cases in the larger 
sense of that term, viz., case-relations. 

Another English scholar, Dr. Allen Mawer, in an address 
entitled “The Problem of Grammar in the Light of Modern 
Linguistic Thought”*® (London, 1923), devotes a paragraph 
(pp. 13-14) to case, and declares for a three-case system in 
English. His statement runs: “Surely all the essential ideas of 
English case-relation are expressed by the three cases—nomina- 
tive, possessive (which is really much more applicable to 
English speech-usage than the proposed term genitive) and 
objective, or still better, dependent case.” This is the more 
remarkable when one learns from his essay that Professor 
Mawer is an ardent follower of Professor Jespersen, whose 
works are quoted with admiration and, apparently, with little 
or no reservation. Mr. Mawer, I should state, does not specifi- 
cally quote Mr. Jespersen on case,’ but, like the latter, he makes 
war upon Professor Sonnenschein’s interpretation of case as 
given in the latter’s A New English Grammar (Part II, p. 4) 
and in the Report of the Committee on Grammatical Terminology 
(p. 25), of which Professor Sonnenschein was chairman. In 
general, then, the position of Professor Mawer on case is in 
line with that of Sweet and of Professor Jespersen. 

But in details there is an appreciable difference between 
the position of Professor Mawer and that of Professor Jespersen 
concerning case. In reality the Danish Professor does not 
reduce the cases (or, at least, the case-relations) in Modern 
English so much as at first blush might appear to be true; 
certainly not as much as would Professor Mawer. Although 
Mr. Jespersen objects strenuously to the use in Modern English 
of the terms dative, accusative, etc., and, in his section entitled 


8 This address was delivered before the Annual Conference of the English 
Association on May 27, 1922, at Bedford College, and was published along with 
other papers in the English Association Pamphlet No. 56, The Problem of 
Grammar, July, 1923. 

® Since writing the above statement I have read Dr. Mawer’s review of 
Mr. Jespersen’s Philosophy of Grammar, in The Review of English Studies 
(I, 223-227), which review confirms the inference here drawn from Mr. Mawer’s 
essay. 
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. “Final Words about Cases” (p. 185), says, “But no language 
\*<©* of our family has at any time had a case-system based on a 


ee jae precise or consistent system of meaning; in other words, case 
sagt rn is a purely grammatical (syntactic) category and not a notional 
py "h one in the true sense of the word,” he instantly proposes a 
pe" nomenclature that seems no simpler than the one he would 


displace. Says he (op. cit., p. 185): 


The chief things that cases stand for, are: 

address (vocative), 

subject (nominative), 

predicative (no special case provided), 

object (accusative and dative), 

connexion (genitive), 

place and time, many different relations (locative, etc.), 

measure (no special case), 

manner (no special case) 

instrument (instrumental). 

Another classification, which insome ways wouldbe better, would be 

according to the three ranks considered in Ch. VII. 
I. Cases standing as primaries. 
Subject-case. 
Object-case. 
This might be divided into the case of direct, and the case 

of indirect object. 
Predicative-case. 
II. Adjunct-case. Genitive. 
These might be divided into time-cases (time when, time 
how long), place-cases (place where, whither, from where), 
measure-case, manner-case, instrument-case. ; - 


If we look closely at Professor Jespersen’s second and by 
hira preferred classification, as given above, we do not find our 
old friends (nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, 
etc.) enrolled under their own names (except in the case of the 
genitive) ; but they are there under a slight and easily penetrable 
disguise. Although Dr. Jespersen (0p. cit., pp. 176-177) takes 
sharply to task Professor E. A. Sonnenschein for his recognition 
of the dative in the latter’s A New English Grammar, to me it 
looks as if the Danish Professor, in setting up a case of the 
indirect object, recognizes—under a slightly different name, 
to be sure—Sonnenschein’s much berated dative; and as if, 
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in setting up his subjunct-cases, he gives us, again under 
different names, the series of cases that he feared might be 
thrust upon us by others. The arraignment of Professor 
Sonnenschein by Dr. Jespersen is too caustic and too significant 
to be omitted. It runs as follows: 


He [Sonnenschein] does not mention such excellent grammarians 
as William Hazlitt, William Cobbett, and Henry Sweet, who were 
opposed to his view of the cases, but mentions with special praise 
Lindley Murray, who took ‘the momentous step of recognizing an 
“objective” case of nouns’ and thus ‘rendered English grammar the 
service of liberating it from the false definition of case’ and ‘opened 
the door’ to the next momentous step, Sonnenschein’s recognition of 
a dative case. What is the next step to be in this progressive series, 
one wonders? Probably someone will thank Sonnenschein for thus 
opening the door to the admission of an ablative case, and why not 
proceed with an instrumental, locative, etc.? All the Professor’s 
arguments for admitting a dative apply to these cases with exactly 
the same force (op. cit., p. 177). 


I repeat that, despite the caustic nature of this arraignment, 
it seems to me asif, in his preferred scheme, Professor Jespersen 
himself introduces, though under different names, the categories 
that he decries in others. 


Let me add that Dr. Jespersen (op. cit., p. 186) objects to 
one’s speaking of “analytic cases.” 

The reader [he says] will have observed that in this chapter I 
speak only of the so-called synthetic cases, not of the ‘analytic cases,’ 
which consist of a preposition and its object; these, as I maintain, 
should not be separated from any other prepositional group. In 
English, to a man is no more a dative case than by a man is an instru- 
mental case, or in a man a locative case, etc. 


Here Professor Jespersen parts company with moe: Senet, 
who, though he would not allow us to speak of a dative in 
English, did himself speak of a “prepositional dative” in English, 
as in his New English Grammar, II, §1990 (Oxford, 1898). 
Mr. Jespersen’s objection to the use of the phrase “analytic 
dative,” etc., seems to me unwarranted. The term is intended 
merely to call attention to the well known fact that, in the 
modern languages, case-relations are much more frequently 
than in the ancient languages indicated by prepositional 
phrases. And I can think of no simpler way of indicating this 
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characteristic difference between the ancient languages and 
the modern languages than by saying that case-relations are 
dominantly indicated in the ancient languages by case-endings 
but in the modern languages by prepositions; or, in other words, 
that in the former we usually have synthetic cases, while in the 
latter we often have, also, analytic cases. In brief, the phrase 
“analytic dative” seems to me often distinctly helpful. Nor 
should I object to the occasional use of the term “analytic 
instrumental” even in teaching English grammar. As we have 
seen above, Dr. Jespersen, in his Subjunct-cases, recognizes 
an instrument-case. If, then, one were teaching English 
grammar to students that were at the same time studying 
Latin, and the lesson happened to be on the expression of the 
instrument in English by means of a preposition (as with or by) 
plus its object, it seems to me it would be helpful to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in Latin the instrument is regularly ex- 
pressed by the ablative without a preposition; conversely that, 
if the instructor in Latin were teaching the instrumental use of 
the ablative, he would naturally state that in most of the 
modern languages of our family a preposition would be neces- 
sary. The use of the term analytic case might at least save one 
from declaring, as one of my students some years ago did 
declare, that Modern French has no cases of any sort. Moreover, 
as was incidentally indicated in an earlier part of this paper 
(see above, p. 247), Wundt considers that, to give an adequate 
conception of case, especially in the modern languages, account 
must be taken of analytic cases as well as of synthetic cases. 
And surely there is crying need of such study in Modern 
English. Whether we use the term analytic case or not, we should 
have far more definite and detailed study and teaching of the 
function of prepositions to indicate in English logical relation- 
ships that in more highly inflected languages are usually indi- 
cated by case-endings. How few college students understand, 
for instance, the various logical relationships indicated by the 
preposition of! The knowledge of even the better English 
students on such matters is pitiable as compared with that of 
students who have had sound drilling on the uses of the genitive, 
say, in Latin. Let us be thankful that our first College English 
Grammar in America does something towards filling the yawning 
gap; and let us hope that still more will be done in a future 
edition. 
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Once more, recent writers on English grammar, such as the 
authors of the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature (revised ed., Washington, D. C., 1923), of The 
Teaching of English in England (London, 1922), and of The 
Problem of Grammar (London, 1923), rightly insist on the stress- 
ing of the function rather than the form of words in English 
and in other Modern Languages. But how shall we intelligently 
stress functions unless we have as definite names as possible to 
differentiate the case-relations that, regardless of names, we 
all admit exist? If so, why discard the familiar, but none too 
definite, terms nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, etc. for 
the newer but even less definite terms common case, etc.? And 
may not the decrying of the study of forms in English have 
gone too far, at least in America? The fact that a prominent 
minister of my acquaintance every now and then confounds 
he and him and we and us would seem to show that in Texas at 
least forms have not been studied unduly. Nor do I think that 
Texas is altogether unique in matters linguistic. The truth 
seems to be that in recent years American youths have studied 
but little either function or form. In a test set a few years ago 
to the freshmen in one of the strongest universities of the 
Northwest, not a third could distinguish between a whole 
sentence and a fraction of a sentence; while in a grammar test 
given last year in one of the oldest of the Southern State 
Universities east of the Mississippi, out of 298 freshmen only 
55 passed. In the latter test one group of questions dealt with 
Errors in Grammatical Agreement, Cases of Pronouns, Comma 
Blunder, and Parallel Structure, and on this only 2 passed.!° 
And quite recently I have read more than one volume by a 
Ph.D. graduate of a northwestern university who is said to be 
highly gifted in the social sciences, but who dangles his parti- 
ciples as if he were a high-school student! 


It will be noted that I have not ventured to say how many 
cases we have in Modern English. At present I am merely 
attempting to show that, despite the contention of Messrs. 
Sweet, Jespersen, and Mawer, it seems allowable to speak of a 


10 See the writer’s “The Present-day Attitude toward the Historic Study 
of the Mother-tongue,” in the University of Texas Studies in English, No. 5, 
1925, p. 46. 
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nominative case, a genitive case, a dative case, and an accusa- 
tive case in English, and that, too, without bringing upon one’s 
head Jack Cade’s reproach of “using such abominable words 
as no Christian ear can endure to hear.” And I should like to 
add that the decrying of the use of classical terms for case- 
relations in Modern English has led at times to the abandon- 
ment of the simplest terms, as of descriptive genitive by the 
American Committee on Grammatical Terminology." Again, 
the decrying of the use of case to cover case-relations as well 
as case-forms has in many text-books led to a far more meager 
treatment of case-relations than that suggested by Dr. Jespersen 
in his Philosophy of Grammar, p. 185, quoted above. These 
relationships are habitually taught in Latin and in Old English; 
they are, I fear, seldom taught in Modern English. But these 
case-relations as truly exist in Modern English as in Latin or 
in Old English, and should habitually be taught regardless of 
the terms used. Personally I think that the traditional names 
for the cases, despite their acknowledged shortcomings, serve 
well for the highly inflected classical languages, and that, with 
slight modifications, they will serve well for the less inflected 
Modern Languages. Furthermore, the emphasis upon function 
rather than upon form has gone so far that some speak of 
English as a flexionless language. But to me it seems certain 
that, whether we allow the word case to cover only case-forms, 
as some would have us do, or to cover case-relations, also, as I 
should prefer, we have in Modern English more cases than are 
being generally taught in our American schools, subcollegiate 
or collegiate. And this seems to me deplorable; for, as I have 
tried to demonstrate elsewhere,” a knowledge of grammar is 
indispensable to any fruitful study either of language or of 
literature. 
Morcan CALLaway, Jr. 


" The Committee, on p. ix of its Report (revised edition, Washington, D. C., 
1923), warmly recommends the use of the term descriptive for adjectives and 
for clauses, but strangely enough does not use the term at all in treating (on 
pp. 8 and 30) of Genitive Case-uses. 

2 In “The Present-day Attitude toward the Historic Study of the Mother- 
tongue,” pp. 39-67, especially pp. 63-67 (in the University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 5, 1925). 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


The forty-third meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA was held under the auspices of Harvard University at 
Cambridge, Mass., Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 29, 
30, 31, 1926, in conjunction with the meetings of the American Philo- 
logical Association, the American Institute of Archeology, the Lin- 
guistic Society of America and the College Art Association of America. 
Except as otherwise noted, all meetings were held in the buildings of 
the University. Unfortunately a considerable number of persons failed 
to register at headquarters, but according to a careful estimate some 
800 members of the Modern Language Association were in attendance. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Council was held in the Faculty Room 
of the Harvard Union on Tuesday, December 28, at 2:30 o’clock. 
There were present fifteen members of the Council and the three 
Trustees of the Invested Funds of the Association. 

The Council first took up the question of the place of meeting for 
1927. Invitations to the Association were presented from the following 
institutions: the University of Iowa, the University of Wisconsin, 
Washington University (St. Louis), the University of Louisville, and 
the University of Cincinnati. On motion of Professor Walz it was 


Voted: that the invitation from the University of Louisville be accepted, 
provided that it should appear after further correspondence that the local 
facilities were adequate, and that otherwise the invitation of Washington 
University be accepted. 


The Secretary referred to the Council for consideration a project 
which had already been submitted to the Editorial Committee, 
namely, that a new department of ‘Comment and Criticism” be added 
to the P.M.L.A., in which members of the Association might have 
opportunity to publish corrections, additions, or notes on articles 
appearing in the quarterly Publications, or possibly in other journals. 
On motion of Professor Root it was 


Voted: that the Council approve the establishment of a department of 
Comment and Criticism. 


The report of the special committee of the French III Group to 
consider the advisability of compiling lists of dissertations in the 
Romance Languages, including those which are unpublished and those 
still in process of completion, which had been presented at the Chicago 
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meeting of the Association and had been referred to the Council was 
then taken up for discussion. A similar proposal, recently communi- 
cated to the Secretary, for compiling lists of dissertations in English 
was also reported to the Council. On motion of Professor Marden it was 


Voted: that in the opinion of the Council any attempt to compile lists of 
dissertations except those which have been printed is impracticable. 


The Secretary presented a communication from Professor Karl 
Young tendering his resignation as Chairman of the Committee on 
Rotographing MSS and Rare Printed Books in view of his prospective 
absence in Europe on sabbatical leave. On motion of Professor Root 
it was 

Voted: to request Professor Young to continue as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee and to ask Professor Colbert Searles to serve as Vice-Chairman until Profes- 
sor Young’s return. 


The Council then proceeded to consider the question of filling the 
seven vacancies in the list of Honorary Members which existed through 
the deaths of Professors Braune, Kluge, Noreen, Roethe, Sauer, 
Schuchardt and Sir Sidney Lee. On motion of Professor McKenzie 
it was 

Voted: that not more than five persons be nominated as Honorary Members 
at the present time, thus leaving two vacancies to be filled by the succeeding 
Council. 


The Council thereupon proceeded to ballot and the following 
persons were chosen as nominees for Honorary Membership: Professors 
Joseph Wright (Oxford), Rudolph Thurneysen (Bonn), Karl Vossler 
(Munich), Lorenz Morsbach (Géttingen), and Mario Roques (Paris). 

Professor Walz presented a proposal which had been endorsed by 
the Germanic Section that the Council authorize a subvention to 
assist the publication of Professor Konrad Burdach’s Ackermann aus 
Béhmen. It was suggested that this could be accomplished by under- 
taking the purchase of a given number of copies of the book. In the 
discussion which followed some objections were made to this plan, 
but it was felt that if attention were called to the matter there would 
be little difficulty in securing the requisite number of subscriptions. 

Professor Prokosch offered as Treasurer of the Association to receive 
and transmit all orders for Professor Burdach’s book which were sent 
to him and the Secretary of the Association was instructed to insert an 
announcement of the book in the P.M.L.A. 

During the dinner hour, Professor J. M. Clapp, who was present by 
invitation, presented a proposal from the National Council of Teachers 
of English that the Modern Language Association codperate in the 
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direction of a Bureau of Language Research to be established in 1927 
by the National Council of Teachers of English. After some discussion 
it was 

Voted: that the Council, while expressing its interest in the project, regarded 
it as lying outside the proper scope of the Modern Language Association. 


At the after-dinner session the Council listened to a statement by 
the Treasurer, Professor Prokosch, dealing with the financial condition 
of the Association. In the course of the general discussion of the affairs 
and problems of the Association which ensued, the following motions 
were offered and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Professor Gruener it was 


Voted: that the Treasurer be instructed to take from the mailing list of the 
P.M. L. A, the names of any members who might be in arrears for the previous 
calendar year and to remove from the printed List of Members the names of 
members in arrears for two years. 


On motion of Professor Walz it was 


Voted: that the salaries of the Secretary and Treasurer be increased to $1500 
and that the sum of $1000 be made available for clerical assistance. 


On motion of Professor Cairns it was 


Voted: that the Treasurer be directed to apportion the income of the Associa- 
tion into two equal parts to be used respectively as the budget for publication 
and the budget for administrative expenses. 


On motion of the Secretary it was 


Voted: to approve the following amendments to the Constitution: 

(1) In Article III, section 4, relating to the fee for life membership to sub- 
stitute the word “sixty” for “fifty” and “twenty-one dollars” for “seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents.” 

(2) In Article III, section 1, relating to the annual membership fee, to 
substitute the word “five” for “four.” 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The morning session of Wednesday was devoted to Group Meetings, 
which were heid in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 
9:15 until 10:45 o’clock, and those of the Second from 11:15 until 
12:45 o’clock. 


FIRST DIVISION, 9:15 A.M. 


(General Topics II) The Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, 
Bartholow V. Crawford, University of Iowa. The following papers 
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were presented as studies relating to the special topic, Romanticism 

in 18th Century Drama: 

1. “Keats’s Otho and King Stephen as the Crowning Achievements of 
the Romantic Study of Shakespeare in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
C. L. Finney, University of Illinois. 

2. “The Literary Relationships of Walpole’s The Mysterious Mother 
to The Castle of Otranto and Contemporary Drama,” by Karl Holz- 
knecht, University of Louisville. 

3. “The Traditional vs. the Contemporary Romantic Elements in 
Wordsworth’s The Borderers,” by S. F. Gingerich, University of Michi- 
gan. 

4. Professor D. H. Carnahan made a report on ‘Contemporary 
Criticism of the French Romantic School after 1800.” 

Professor C. E. Whitmore briefly reviewed some recent books on 
romanticism. 

Professor Louis Landre described two recently published collections 
of materials for the study of the romantic movement in France. 

For the ensuing year Professor D. H. Carnahan was elected chair- 
man and Professor S. F. Gingerich secretary. About sixty persons 
were in attendance. Paut KavurMan, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature 1) Medieval Latin. A joint session with the 
Medieval Latin Group of the American Philological Association. 
Chairmen, J. S. P. Tatlock, Harvard University, and Marbury B. 
Ogle, Ohio State University; Secretary, F. P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard 
University. The following program was presented: 

1. “Hrotsvitha’s Knowledge of Greek,’’ by Robert S. Forsythe, 

University of North Dakota. 

2. Report for the Committee on Medieval Latin Studies of the 

A.C.L.S., by C. H. Beeson, University of Chicago. 

3. “The Latin Renaissance of the 12th Century,” by C. H. Haskins, 

Harvard University. 

4. Report on The Medieyal Academy of America, by Ralph Adams 

Cram. 

5. “Rhetorical Invention in Some Medieval Tractates on Preach- 
ing,” by H. Caplan, Cornell University. 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, Martin B. Ruud, University of 
Minnesota. In the absence of the Chairman, the secretary, Kemp 
Malone, of Johns Hopkins University, presided. Professor Robert J. 
Menner, who was to have read a paper, “Solomon and Saturn,” 
was prevented by illness from attending. 
A paper, “The Homilies of the Vercelli Book,” was read by Rudolph 
Willard, of Yale University, followed by an interesting discussion. 
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A second paper, “HreSric,” was read by Kemp Malone, and was 
discussed at some length. 

A nominating committee, consisting of Professors Emerson, Knott 
and Lotspeich presented the following nominations for officers of the 
Group for 1927: Chairman, Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, 
Secretary, Rudolph Willard, Yale University, and they were thereupon 
duly elected. 

Kemp MALONE, Secretary. 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Oscar 
James Campbell, University of Michigan; Secretary, Walter E. Peck, 
State College of Washington. 

1. “New Data on Keats’s Friend Reynolds,” by George L. Marsh, 

University of Chicago. 

2. “Wordsworth and Keats, a Study in Influence,” by Clarence D. 

Thorpe, University of Michigan. 

3. Review of de Selincourt’s edition of Wordsworth’s Prelude, by 

Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. 

4. Review of Walter E. Peck’s Shelley: His Life and Work, by G.R. 

Elliott, Amherst College. 

The officers of last year were reelected for the coming year. At least 
one hundred and fifty persons were in attendance. 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Jay B. Hubbell, 
Southern Methodist University. The following papers were read: 
1. ‘‘The Rise of the Middle Class,” by Howard Mumford Jones, 

University of North Carolina. 

2. “The Frontier as a Factor in American Literature,” by J. B. 
Hubbell. 

3. “History or Literature?” by Franklin B. Snyder, Northwestern 
University. Professors Bliss Perry, J. B. Moore, and others participated 
in the discussion. 

The Advisory Committee decided to subdivide the field with a view 
to studying the Puritan tradition, Romanticism, and the Frontier 
spirit. Members interested in any one of these factors are invited to 
correspond with the secretary and should remit one dollar to cover 
cost of multigraphing material. A leaflet of Addenda to the secretary’s 
“Materials for Investigations in American Literature” is available. 

Ernest E. Letsy, Secretary. 


(French III) French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Centuries. 
Chairman, C. H. C. Wright, Harvard University. The following 
papers were read: 
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1. “Un soi-disant rival du grand Corneille, Jean Claveret, (1590- 
1666),” by Charles Grimm, Williams College. 

The paper was discussed by H. Carrington Lancaster, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

2. “The Spirit of Picard-Norman Law Codes in some traits of 
Classicism,” by Maud E. Temple, Hartford, Conn. 

3. “Dating Voltaire’s Use of the English Deists,” by N. L. Torrey, 
Yale University. 

The paper was discussed by Gilbert Chinard, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

4. “A Rough Draft of the Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard 
in 1751,” by C. F. Zeek, Southern Methodist University. 

The following officers were elected for the 1927 meeting: Chairman, 
Louis Cons, Princeton University; Secretary, R. V. Merrill, University 
of Chicago. Unfortunately Professor Merrill was unable to accept the 
secretaryship and accordingly C. F. Zeek, of the Southern Methodist 
University, was appointed in his stead. Ninety members were in 
attendance. 

A. F. Wuittem, Secretary. 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, William A. Speck, Yale University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Goethe im Lichte der Vererbungslehre,” by J. A. Bradish, 
College of the City of New York. 

2. “Henry Irving’s Faust in America,” by Howard W. Church, 
Pomona College. 

3. “Die Bedeutung von Goethes Weltbiirgertum fiir die Gegenwart,” 
by Kuno Francke, Harvard University. 

Following these papers Professor Hugo K. Schilling, University of 
California, reported on his proposed Goethe Lexicon which occasioned 
an interesting discussion. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: Chairman, Hugo K. 
Schilling, University of Californic; Secretary, Carl F. Schreiber, Yale 
University. 

Cart F. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University. The following papers were presented: 
1. “The Post-Positive Pronoun,” by Mary E. Buffum, University 
of Missouri (read by the Secretary in the absence of the author). 
2. “Additional Notes on Ser and Estar,’”’ by Eugene F. Parker, 
Washington University. 
3. “Remarks on Adjective Position,’”” by C. Carroll Marden, 
Princeton University. 
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This program was arranged by Professor Doyle, appointed Chai:man 
at the suggestion of Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University, 
who had been elected at the last meeting of the Group but found it 
impossible to serve. Discussion was general and animated, as several 
new points of view were offered on these well-known syntactical 
problems. 

Reports for the Modern Foreign Language Study were then made 
by Milton A. Buchanan, University of Toronto, on ‘“The Spanish Word 
Count,” and by Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago, on “The 
Spanish Idiom and Syntax Frequency Counts,” and all those interested 
in Spanish syntax were urged to coéperate with the Study in making 
these counts. 

The following officers elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Charles P. Wagner, 
University of Michigan. About eighty persons were present. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 11:15 A.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form, joint session with General Topics III 
Problems in General A‘sthetics. Chairmen, Bliss Perry, Harvard 
University, and Charles E. Whitmore, University of Michigan. 
The following papers were read: 

1. “The Asthetic Experience,” by C. D. Thorpe, University of 
Michigan. 

2. “The Metrical Technique of Pope’s Illustrative Couplets,” by 
C. M. Lotspeich, University of Cincinnati. 

3. “A Bibliographical Problem in Eighteenth-Century English 
sthetics,”” by John W. Draper, University of Maine. 

It was decided that the two groups shold be combined permanently 
under the composite title: Poetic Form and General sthetics. 
Professor Lotspeich was elected chairman for next year, with power to 
choose a secretary. About seventy persons were in attendance. 

F. Baum, Secretary. 


(Comparative L‘terature IV), Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chair- 
men, George R. Havens, Ohio State University, and Louis I. Bred- 
vold, University of Michigan. The following papers were read: 
1. “Voltaire and Swift,” by Elisabeth Nissen, University of Minne- 

sota. Discussion led by L. I. Bredvold. 

2. “Notes on Voltaire and Mandeville,” by Louis Cons, Princeton 

University. Discussion led by F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University. 

3. Brief reports on work in progress in connection with Voltaire’s 

Relation to English Thought. 
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Gilbert Chinard of Johns Hopkins University and Louis I. Bredvold 
were elected Chairmen for the coming year. About one hundred 
persons were in attendance. 

Lovts I. BREDVOLD, Secretary. 


(English VI), Spenser and Milton. Chairman, David H. Stevens, 
University of Chicago; Secretary, R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher 
College. The following papers were read: 

1. Report on the Columbia University Edition of Milton, by 
Frank A. Patterson, Columbia University. 

2. “Milton’s Use of Biblical Quotations,” by Harris Fletcher, 
University of Illinois. 

3. “Concerning Nature in the Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” 
by Lois Whitney, Vassar College. 

4. “Spenser and Harvey,” by Edwin Greenlaw, Johns Hupkins 
University. 

It was voted to ask the Council to enter the group name hereafter 
as: The Periods of Spenser and Milton. In doing so we expect to 
open the programs for younger men and to get actively engaged in 
general topics of investigation. 

The officers named for 1927 are Frank A. Patterson, Columbia 
University, Chairman; and Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith College, 
Secretary. 

Davin H. STEvENS, Chairman. 


(English X), Victorian Literature. Chairman, Finley M. K. Foster, 
University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Gilbert W. Mead, Birmingham- 
Southern College. In the absence of both these officers, Professors 
W. Owen Sypherd, of the University of Delaware, and Edwin Berry 
Burgum, of New York University, were chosen acting Chairman 
and Secretary respectively. The following papers were read: 

1. “Charlotte Bronté’s Angrian Cycle of Stories,” by Fannie 

Ratchford, University of Texas. 

2. “Thackeray’s Debt to Defoe,”’ by Arthur W. Secord, University 
of Illinois. 
3. “Sweetness and Light in the Children’s Literature of a Century 

Ago,” by Homer A. Watt, New York University. 

The concluding paper evoked considerable discussion. 
The group by unanimous vote reelected the absent officers for 1927. 
Epwin Berry Burcum, Secretary. 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Samuel Moore, 
University of Michigan; Secretary, Charles C. Fries, University of 
Michigan. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary, Charles 
C. Fries presided and C. E. Parmenter acted as secretary. 
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A paper was read by Professor Hans Kurath on the need of a 
phonetic alphabet which should recognize the existing differences in 
the pronunciation of American English. He advocated the use of a 
“broad” system of symbols for American English in general and a 
“narrow” system composed of tkree sectional keys for transcribing 
western, eastern, and southern English. The paper was discussed by 
Kemp Malone, Godfrey Dewey, Miles Hanley, T. A. Knott, and 
J. F. Royster. [Attention is also called to the discussion at the Practical 
Phonetics Group below on page xxxii.] 

For the next year Professor Hans Kurath was elected Chairman and 
Miles Hanley, secretary. Thirty members were present. 

CHARLES C. Fries, Secretary. 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Raymond 
Weeks, Columbia University; Secretary, Louis Allen, University of 
Toronto. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Phonetic Value of Old French ue from Vulgar Latin open 

o,” by Henry Dexter Learned, University of North Carolina. 

2. “The Allegorical Motif of Reason and Conscience in Court,” 
by Atcheson L. Hench, University of Virginia. 
3. “The Eyes of Alexander the Great in Sisters and Legend,” 
by G. L. Hamilton, Cornell University. 
4. Bibliographies of Scientific Work done in 1926: 
Clerical and Didactic Literature, Louis Allen, University of 
Toronto, 
Epic Literature, G. L. Hamilton, Cornell University, 
Old Provencal, William P. Shepard, Hamilton College. 
Professor Louis Allen was elected Chairman for next year. About 
one hundred persons were present. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, 

Ohio State University. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Metrical Treatment of Prepositions and Verbal Prefixes 
in the Old Saxon Heliand and Genesis,” by E. H. Sehit of George 
Washington University. 

2. “Geography and Chronology in Old High German Vocalism,” 
by E. Prokosch, of Bryn Mawr College. 

Read by title: 

“The Shift of Inflection in German,” by A. F. J. Remy, Columbia 
University. 

The discussion, the subject of which had been announced as: ‘“How 
intimate a knowledge of historical grammar and medieval German 
literature should be expected of Ph.D. candidates whose chief interest 
is in modern German literature?” was very much curtailed through 
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lack of time. The speakers limited themselves to expressions of 
opinion on the amount of philology which could be expected of can- 
didates. The Group expressed itself as opposed to making hard and 
fast requirements, but deplored the situation existing in some German 
and American institutions, where it is possible to obtain a degree for 
work exclusively in the literary or in the philological field. 

Several members spoke in favor of centering the work of the Group 
on some definite codperative project, and it was 

Voted: that the incoming Chairman appoint a Committe to consider the 


feasibility of engaging on one or more codperative projects, and to report at 
the next meeting. 


Fifty-six persons were in attendance. The officers for 1927 chosen 
by the Group being unable to serve, the Chairman appointed in their 
stead, Daniel B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman, 
and Charles Goetsch, University of Chicago, Secretary. 

TAYLOR STARCK, Secretary. 


(German IT) Language and Literature of the XVI Century. Chairman, 
Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin. In the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor W. Kurrelmeyer of Johns Hopkins University was elected 
acting chairman. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Language of the Luther Bible in the 17th Century,” by 
D. B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania. Discussed by Professor 
Kurrelmeyer and others. 

2. “Thomas Murner’s Translations from the Hebrew,” by Ernst 
Voss, was read by Ernst Mensel, of Smith College. 

Since the meeting of the group was delayed twenty minutes, the 
report of C. A. Williams on “The Illinois Collection of Sixteenth 
Century German Material from the Vatican,” was omitted at his 
suggestion. 

The report of C. A. Williams, secretary of the Group’s committee 
on Bibliography of Sixteenth Century Books and Tracts, printed in 
the German language, now in libraries of the United States, was then 
read and accepted. 

It was voted to continue the Group with the same officers as in 1926, 
and to retain the same committee on the bibliography of sixteenth 
century books, the officers being given the power to adjust the affairs 
of this Group to any new arrangement which might be adopted by the 
German Section meeting in regard to a rearrangement of the groups. 

C. A. Wititams, Secretary. 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Clarence 
A. Manning, Columbia University. The following papers were read: 
1. “A Polish University in the Fifteenth Century,” by Eric P. 
Kelly, Dartmouth College. 
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2. “Post-War Czechoslovak Literature,” by Miss Sarka B. Hrbkova, 
New York City. 

3. “Why Not Russian?” by Henry Martyn Herrick, Rockford 
College. 

4. “The Development of Lermontov,” by the Chairman. 

It was voted to continue the Chairman for the coming year. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


President, William Allan Neilson, of Smith College; Secretary, 
Percy W. Long of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was held at 
11:15 a.m. in Warren House. 

The members of the Modern Language Association, together with 
the members of the other societies meeting in Cambridge, were guests 
of Harvard University at luncheon in the Harvard Union. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general session was held in the New Lecture Hall. The 
Association was called to order by the President, Professor T. ATKIN- 
SON JENKINS, at 2:40 p.m. The President announced the appointment 
of the following committees. 


On Nomination of Officers—Professors Gordon H. Gerould, John Edwin 
Wells, Ernest H. Wilkins, Daniel B. Shumway, George R. Havens, Kemp 
Malone, and Hugo K. Schilling. 

On Resolutions—Professors William P. Shepard, Raymond D. Havens, and 
M. Blakemore Evans. 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Report—Professor J. P. W. Crawford, Archer 
Taylor, and Dr. Thomas A. Knott. 


The reading and discussion of papers was then begun. 

1. “What is ‘Literary Theory’?” By Professor CHARLES E. WHIT- 
morE, of the University of Michigan. 

2. “The Quintessence of Poetry’”—(La Querelle de la poesie pure). 
By Professor VINCENT GUILLOTON, of Smith College. 

3. “King Arthur and Politics.” By Professor GorDON HALi 
GEROULD, of Princeton University. 

4. “Certain Fallacies and Irrelevancies in the Literary Scholarship 
of the Day.” By Professor Ermer E. Srort, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

5. “The Problem of Biography in Literary History.” By Professor 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFE, of Columbia University. 
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6. “The First Modern English Theatre” (Illustrated with slides). 
By Dr. J. Lestre Hotson, of Yale University. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS WERE READ BY TITLE 

7. Milton and the Epic Subject from British History.” By Mr. 
PuTNAM FENNELL JONES, of Cornell University. 

8. “The Date of the Composition of Meredith’s Celt and Saxon.” 
By Professor L. L. Crick, of the University of Texas. 

9. “John Jamieson and ‘Grimm’s Law’: A Contribution to the 
History of Philology.” By Professor GEoRGE WILLIAM SMALL, of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

10. “The Sources of the Restoration Heroic Play.” By Mr. WILLIAM 
S. CLark, of Amherst College. 

11. “The Dramatic Manuscripts of Thomas Middleton. With a 
Note on the ‘Playhouse Scrivener’.” By BERNARD M. WAGNER, of 
Harvard University. 

12. “Elizabethan Sea Drama and Its Staging.” By Louis B. 
Wricat, of the University of North Carolina. 

13. “The Unpublished Works of Louis Racine.’”’ By Professor 
GeorcE B. Watts, of Davidson College. 

14. “Robert Greene and the Legend of St. Thais.” By Professor 
Rosert S. ForsyTHe, of the University of North Dakota. 

15. “Redundant Words in Shakespeare.” By Professor HARRY 
T. BAKER, of Goucher College. 

16. “Assignment of Play to Guild in the York Mystery Cycle.” 
By Professor H. M. Extis, of the University of Maine. 

17. “A Neo-Classical ‘Beauties of Shakespeare’.”” By AUSTIN 
WarrEN, of Boston University. 

18. “Etienne Pasquier as Seen in His Correspondence.” By Pro- 
fessor Howarp F. Dunnam, of Dartmouth College. 

19. “Forms of Address in the Plays of Racine.” By Professor 
ALBERT MANN, Jr., of Wesleyan University. 

20. ‘Rose and Cypress.”” By Professor Kemp MALone, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

21. “Legends of Joseph in Old and Middle English.” By Dr. 
Freperic E. Faverty, of Western Reserve University. 

22. “Prologues to Lives of the Saints in Old French Verse.” By 
Mr. Paut J. Jones, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

23. “The Humours in English Neo-Classicism.” By Professor 
Pav SPENCER Woop, of Grinnell College. 

24. “Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus.” By Professor WALTER CLYDE 
Curry, of Vanderbilt University. 

25. “Anglo-Saxon Life and Culture in Latin Monuments.” By 
Professor ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD, of Wittenberg College. 
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THE GuaARD”’ DINNER 


Following the precedent established at the Ann Arbor meeting in 
1923, all the members of the Association of twenty-five years standing 
were invited to an “Old Guard” dinner in the “Faculty Room”’ of 
the Harvard Union, Wednesday evening at 6 o’clock. Fifty-eight 
members were present on this occasion. The arrangements were in 
charge of a committee consisting of Professors James Geddes, Chair- 
man; Kenneth McKenzie, Frederick Tupper, and Camillo von Klenze. 

A telegram from Professor Daniel K. Dodge from Pasadena was 
received with applause and a vote of thanks was tendered to him. 
A number of letters conveying regrets were also received from members 
in various parts of the United States and Canada. Informal remarks 
were made by Professors Mary Vance Young, Charles E. Fay, Hugh A. 
Smith, Charles A. Downer, Marian P. Whitney, Gustav Gruener, 
and Frederick Tupper. 

Tributes were paid to the memory of James Wilson Bright, Hans 
Carl Giinther von Jagemann, Henry Alfred Todd, and Edward Stevens 
Sheldon by Professors Tupper, Gruener, Fitzgerald, and Geddes 
respectively. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Marie V. Brede announcing the death 
of her husband, Professor Charles F. Brede, of Philadelphia, who had 
hoped to be present on this occasion. Professor Shumway spoke 
feelingly of Professor Brede and his services in the cause of education. 

It was voted to hold another “Old Guard” reunion three years hence. 

James GeppEs, Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
JOINT SESSION 


The Modern Language Association met in Sanders Theatre at 
8 o’clock Wednesday evening in joint session with the American 
Philological Association, the American Institute of Archeology, the 
College Art Association of America, and the Linguistic Society of 
America. Professor H. R. FarrcLtouGu, of Stanford University, Presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association, presided. 

An address of welcome to the assembled organizations was delivered 
by President A. LAwRENCE LowELL, of Harvard University. Brief 
addresses were then given by the following representatives of the 
several associations: 

Professor ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Columbia University, Modern 
Language Association. 

Professor Epwarp Capps, Princeton University, American Institute 
of Archeology. 
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Professor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Ohio State University, Linguistic 
Society of America. 

Professor C. R. Morey, Princeton University, College Art Associa- 
tion of America. 

Professor CLirFoRD H. Moore, Harvard University, American 
Philological Association. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


For the Thursday morning session the Association met at 9:30 a.m. 
in three sections devoted respectively to English, Romance, and 
German Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
NEW LECTURE HALL 


Chairman, Professor ARTHUR C. L. Brown, Northwestern University. 

The following papers were read: 

26. “A History of the Chaucer Concordance.” By Professor John 
S. P. Tatlock, of Harvard University. 

27. “Matthew Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth.” By Professor 
Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. 

28. “Shylock and the Historical Methoc ’ By Professor Hazelton 
Spencer, of the State College of Washington. 

29. ‘‘New Material on the Closing Years of the Life of William 
Cowper.” By Professor Robert E. Spiller, of Swarthmore College. 

Something over one hundred persons were in attendance. 

W. Owen SyYPHERD, Secretary. 


ROMANCE SECTION 
EMERSON D 


Chairman, Professor COLBERT SEARLES, University of Minnesota. 

The following papers were read: 

30. “L’Influence de Louis Ménard (1822-1901).” By M. Henri 
Peyre, of Bryn Mawr College. 

31. “The Origin of the Lyric Monologue in French Classical 
Tragedy.” By Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

32. “La fuerza de pasién en el estilo de Unamuno.” By Professor 
M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

33. “The Odéon and the French Dramatic Drama.” By Professor 
David Owen Evans, of the University of Delaware. 

34. “Dante’s Canzone, Donne che avele, verses 24-28.” By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto. 
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Professor Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago made an 
interesting report on the progress of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University solicited the support 
of the meeting in behalf of La Cité Universitaire for American students 
in Paris and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid. It was 
pointed out that both of these institutions are doing splendid work and 
should receive adequate financial support in the United States. 

On the suggestion of the Secretary of the Association, the Chairman 
asked the meeting to decide whether officers of the Romance Section 
should be elected or should be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Association. It was voted to continue the present practice; namely, 
that the officers should be appointed by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

J. P. W. Crawrorp, Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
SEVER 11 


Chairman, Professor Joun A. Watz, of Harvard University, 

The following papers were read: 

35. “Gerstacker in America, 1837-1843.” By Professor George 
H. R. O’Donnell, of Russell Sage College. 

36. ‘Two Main Currents in Contemporary German Literature.” 
By Professor A. B. Faust, of Cornell University. 

37. “Thomas Mann’s Treatment of the Marked Man.” By Pro- 
fessor Arthur Burkhard, of Harvard University. 

38. “The Place of Das Schloss in Oesterreich in Ballad Tradition.” 
By Professor Archer Taylor, of the University of Chicago. 

39. “The Moral Problem in Hebbel’s Drama.” By Dr. Frederick L. 
Pfeiffer, of New York University. 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser presented the report of the Committee on 
Bibliography. Volume I of the Bibliographical Series will appear 
early in 1927. On motion of Professor Heuser it was 


Voted: That the contracts for Volume II be approved and that the Com- 
mittee be authorized to make such arrangements for Volume III as may seem 
feasible. Professor Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer submitted the Treasurer’s 
report. The Committee was continued. 


The Chairman reported that the Council felt unable to grant 
financial assistance to Professor Burdach in the publication of the 
second volume of his edition of Der Ackermann aus Béhmen, but that 
the Treasurer had declared himself willing to receive subscriptions to 
the work and to advertise it in the P.M.L.A. Upon motion of Professor 
Gruener it was 
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Voted: That the members of the Germanic Section be urged to subscribe to 
the work. 

Professor Taylor Starck reported for the Committee appointed to 
collect funds to assist in the publication of the remaining portions of 
the Deutsches Wérterbuch that no financial assistance had been re- 
quested by the editors and publishers. At his request the Committee 
was dismissed. 

Professor Carl F. Schreiber presented the report of the Goethe 
Centenary Committee. 

Miss Mariele Schirmer reported for the Committee to consider the 
organization of a National Association of German Clubs. On motion 
of Miss Schirmer it was 

Voted: That the Chairman appoint a Committee for the organization of a 
National Association of German Clubs. | 

The Chairman appointed the following Committee for this purpose: 
Professor Ernst Feise (Chairman), Miss Mariele Schirmer (Secretary), 
Professor Taylor Starck, Dr. J. A. Bradish, Professors J. T. Krumpel- 
mann, L. M. Price, and B. J. Vos. 

Professor C. M. Purin reported on the progress of the work of the 


_ Modern Foreign Language Study. 


Professor Orie W. Long reported for the Committee on Revising 
the Group System. The recommendation of the Committee to reduce 
the number of Groups from five to four was tabled. 

The following officers were elected for 1927: Germanic Section: 
Chairman, Professor Otto Heller; Secretary, Professor E. H. Sehrt. 
Goethe Group: Chairman, Professor Hugo K. Schilling; Secretary, 
Professor Carl F. ScHreiber. 

Epwin H. Zeypet, Secretary. 


A luncheon was provided for the members of the Modern Language 
Association and the other visiting Associations in the Harvard Union. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The second general meeting of the Association was held at 2:30 P.M. 
in Sanders Theatre. Professor Joun A. WAtiz, of Harvard University, 
Vice-President of the Association, presided. 

The President of the Association, Professor T. ATKINSON JENKINS, 
of the University of Chicago, delivered the Presidential Address: “On 
Newness in the Novel.’’* 

Following the conclusion of the Presidential Address informal 
Departmental smokers were held in the Harvard Union. 


*The full text of this address is printed on pp. xliii-lix. 
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THURSDAY EVENING 


At 7:30 o’clock a subscription dinner was served to some six hundred 
members of the Association at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston. 
Following the dinner a smoker was given with a program arranged 
by the Local Committee. Professor CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, of 
Harvard University, presided and the Smoke Talk was given by Pro- 
fessor GEORGE LyMAN KitTtREDGE, of Harvard University. A number 
of selections were rendered by a double quartette of the Harvard Glee 


Club. 
FRIDAY MORNING 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session was held on Friday morning, December 31, 
in the New Lecture Hall. The meeting was called to order by President 
JENKINS at 9:45 o’clock. 

The following report was presented on behalf of the Trustees of the 
Invested Funds by Mr. LERoy ELwoop KrmsaLt, Managing Trustee: 


PERMANENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TrusT Co. oF NEW YORK 


Par Value Book Value 
$13,000 Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Gen’l Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds due 1968.............. $13, 229.81 
2,000 New York Central R. R. Co., Ref. and 
Imp. Mortgage 5% Bonds due 2013..... 2,006.47 
1,000 Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 
55%, One Oct. 1, 19382... 1,000.00 
1,000 Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 
1,000.00 
$17,000 $17, 236.28 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 21, 1926 
RECEIPTS: 
From E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 

Life Membership payments (twenty-nine 


Contribution of J.S.Graydon............. 4.00 
From Current Funds, for the purchase of se- 


From the United States Trust Co., of New York: 
Interest on $2,000 par N. Y. Central R. R. 


Interest on $13,000 par Pennsylvania R. R. 

Interest on Prudence Bond................. 28.42 

Interest on balances...............-.-0000- 9.41 $2,787.83 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
To E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 
Income on investments................000- $ 746.21 
Interest received from balances in United 
States Trust Co. of New York.............. 9.41 


To United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For purchase of $2,000 par Prudence First 
For services rendered, safe-keeping of secur- 
ities, collection of income, etc., for both the 
Permanent and the Bright-von Jagemann 


BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN (MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT) FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST Co. oF NEW YORK 
Par Value Book Value 
$9,000 N.Y. Central R. R. Co., Ref. and Imp. 
Mortgage 5% Bonds due 2013.........$ 8,879.88 
1,000 Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Gen’l Mort- 
gage 5% Bond due 1968. .............. 1,024.50 


$10,000 $9 904.38 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 21, 1926 
RECEIPTS: 


Balance carried forward from 1925 report.......... $ 107.11 
From the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For interest on N. Y. Central R. R. Bonds.... 450.00 
For interest on Pennsylvania R. R. Bond..... 50.00 $607.11 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 
Income on $ 500.00 
Balance on deposit with the United States Trust 
Company of New York..................05 107.11 $607.11 
Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. 


EpwaArp C. ARMSTRONG 
GEorGE H. NETTLETON, Trustees. 
It was voted to adopt the report of the Trustees. 
The following report was presented by Professor E. Proxoscu, 
Treasurer of the Association: 
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A. CURRENT FUNDS 


RECEIPTS: 
F From members, for 1924 or before... .$ 100.00 
475.66 
“Life Memberships 669 .00 
“ Permanent Fund 4.00 $12,278.85 
‘ From Libraries, for XL or before... .. . $ 130.40 
“Foreign Subscribers.......... 24.60 $ 929.90 
From Sale of Publications. .......... $ 692.46 
«Lists of Members... . 21.00 $ 713.46 
From Income of Permanent Fund.... $ 755.62 
“Interest on Current Funds.... . 73.33 $ 828.95 
; From Miscellaneous Sources: 
j Joint Membership in AFS..... $ 186.00 
Subscriptions, EETS.......... 180.00 
Subscriptions, Mod. Lang. Rev. 7.50 
Commonwealth "und, for J. L. 
Barker......... 4,000.00 
On account of extra reprints... . 40.65 
Contribution to Relief Fund.... 3.00 $ 4,417,15 $20,221.01 
$21,646.19 
EXPENDITURES: 
P To George Banta Publishing Co., for 
3 Publications: 
F 763 .33 
To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing 
Trustee: 
Life Membership fees.......... $ 669.00 
2 Added to Permanent Fund..... 1,331.00 $ 2,000.00 
720.90 
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Administrative Expenses: : 
Salary, Secretary. ............ $ 750.00 
Salary, Treasurer............. 750.00 
Clerical Assistance............ 1,419.40 a 
Express and Hauling.......... 8.78 : 
Telegraph and Telephone... .. 11.61 j 
Printing and Mimeographing. . . 128.85 
To Am. Folklore Society, Memb. fees.$ 186.00 t 
To Early Eng. Text Soc., Subs... 180.00 
To Am. Council on Education, Dues. . 10.00 : 
To Am. Council of Learned Soc., Dues 155.10 t 
Travelling Expenses of Delegates 10.32 ; 
Addressing and Mailing Circulars 20.02 ‘ 
To J. L. Barker, acc’t Commonwealth : 
Miscellaneous Expenditures: 
Programs for 1925............ 214.38 
Programs for 1926............ 295 .83 
Committee Expenses.......... 36.17 
Invitations for Old Guard Din- 
Stationary for American Biblio- 
Rotograph Fund, Circulars & 
Postage Refund.,............ $2.56 
Modern Language Review, Subs. 7.41 
Modern Humanities Research 
Relief Contribution, forwarded 3.00 
Cut for P.M L.A.XLI.4...... 40.50 
Checks returned.............. 8.10 
Travelling Expenses for Treas- : 
Foreign Exchange............ 4.32 : 
Safety Deposit Box Rental. .... 1.00 
Treasurer’s Bond ($8,000.00). . . 20.00 $ 745.02 $ 19,838.92 
Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1926 $ 1,807.27 
$21,646.19 
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B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance brought forward. $ 2,517.60 
Interest to January 1, 1926.......... $ 10.57 
Income from Monograph Endowment 
500.00 
Transferred from Current Funds. .... 720.90 1,231.47 
$ 3,749.07 
EXPENDITURES: 
For Paton Monograph (Part One): 
To Presses Universitaires. ..... $1,861.13 
Transportation and Brokerage. . 52.60 $ 1,913.73 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1926 $ 1,835.34 
$ 3,749.07 
C. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1926 
Decrease Increase 
Permanent Fund.................. 2,000.00 
Monograph Expense Account. ...... $ 682.26 
Net Increase in Resources...............0++00000: $ 1,699.83 
D. RESOURCES, 1923 AND 1926 
1923 >» 1926 Decrease Increase 
Current Funds............ $ 324.28 $ —569.33* $893.61 
Monograph Endowment 
Fund (book value). .... 6,877.02 10,011.49 $3,134.47 
Permanent Fund (bk. value) 11,849.47 17,236.28 5,386.81 
Monograph Expense Acc’t. . 821.11 1,835.34 1,014.23 
$19,871.88 $28,513.78 $893.61 $9,535.51 


The following funds are also in charge of the Treasurer: 


ROTOGRAPH FUND 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1926...... $2,037.78 
Contributions as of 1925.............. 75.00 
Contributions from 53 Institutions in 
Contribution from President Frank 


*Deficit after deducting for December Publications and List of Members. 
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Interest from Corn Exchange National 
Bank (to December 31, 1925)....... 9.98 
Interest from Bryn Mawr Trust Com- 
pany (to June 30, 1926)............ 56.00 $3,603.76 


EXPENDITURES: 
Purchase of eleven Reproductions. .... . $ 543.95 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1926.... $3,059.81 


(A reserve of $800.00 is kept for outstanding bills, so that the 
actual balance from 1926 will amount to about $2200.00.) 


REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
The principal of this fund amounts to $4,500, the balance remaining 

after deducting 10% for incidental expenses from the $5,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The operations for the year 
are as follows: 
PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT: Dr. Cr. 

Deposited with Corn Exchange 

4,500.00 

Paid to Century Co., acc’t Krapp’s 

“English Language in America’’.. $5,109.44 

Paid to J. Bachelor for preparation 


3,022.67 


$8,207.11 $8,207.11 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSE ACCOUNT: 
Deposited with Corn Exch. Nat’l 


13.68 

Travelling expenses............. 41.48 
Balance on hand, December 27, 


$ 513.68 $ 513.68 


In the absence of Professor J. P. W. Crawford, Chairman of the 
Auditing Committee, Mr. Thomas A. Knott reported for the Com- 
mittee that the Treasurer’s accounts had been examined and found 
to be correct. Thereupon it was voted to accept the report of the 
Treasurer. 


$ 
| 
i 
of. Rec’d from Century Co., sales and 
Rec’d from Corn Exch. Nat. Bank 
123.15 
Balance on hand, December 27, 
i 
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The Secretary of the Association, Professor Carleton Brown, 
prefaced his report by announcing that an invitation had been ex- 
tended to the Association to be represented by a delegate at the 
inauguration of Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall as President of the University 
of Oregon on October 18, 1926. The invitation had been accepted and 
Professor Pierre Joseph Frein of the University of Washington, had 
been appointed as delegate of the Association. 

The Secretary called attention to the unusual number of dis- 
tinguished scholars in the Necrology for the year. Among the Honorary 
Members there were no less than seven: Wilhelm Braune, Friedrich 
Kluge, Sidney Lee, Adolf Noreen, Gustav Roethe, August Sauer, and 
Hugo Schuchardt; among the active members were two former Presi- 
dents, Hans Carl Giinther von Jagemann and James Wilson Bright, 
whose devoted service to the Association began in its earliest days. 

The membership roll at the present time included 3625 names (a 
net increase of 677 over the number reported at last year’s meeting) 
and sixteen others had paid in membership fees to begin January 1, 
1927. The roll of the Association at present includes 227 Life and 
Emeritus members. The following table exhibits the geographical 
distribution of the membership at present compared with the corre- 
sponding figures for 1923: 


1923 1926 
New England States 382 606 
Middle Atlantic States 590 1025 
Southern States 240 474 
Middle Western States 593 1008 
Far Western States 227 404 
Island Possessions 5 2 
Dominion of Canada 30 73 
Central and South America 5 6 
Europe 22 17 
Asia 12 10 

2106 3625 


Reporting as Editor of the P.M.L.A., the Secretary presented 
Volume XLI, which contained 1043 pages devoted to papers, as well as 
222 pages containing the Proceedings and List of Members—a volume 
somewhat larger than had been issued in any previous year. The num- 
ber of papers in Vol. XLI was fifty-five, Canada and twenty-two States 
of the Union being represented among the contributors. The Secretary 
took the opportunity to explain the disproportion of the English papers 
to those in Romance and German, concerning which a correspondent 
had recently written to him as follows: 
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I have not perused the September number in detail, but from what I gather, 
all the articles are upon English or allied subjects, and this would certainly not 
seem to be norma! from any data I have upon current interest in the modern 
languages. I know that there has been a feeling, though I do not know how 
general, that there is little use in submitting Romance papers to the Publications 
because of the long time customary before publication, and because a lion’s 
share of space is likely to go to English anyway. 


To this the Secretary had replied (in part) as follows: 


The reason that more articles on Romance and German subjects do not 
appear is that more are not submitted for publication. When I sent to the 
printers (on the 15th of June) the manuscripts which were to be printed in the 
December number I completely cleared from my desk every paper dealing with 
a Romance or German subject..... This left on my hands on June 15th 
twenty-nine papers accepted for publication, some of ‘hem papers which had 
been in my hands considerably more than a year. 

I am as regretful as you that the German and Romance fields are not more 
adequately represented in the P.M.L.A., but I am unable to write papers in 
these subjects myself and must depend on those which are submitted to me. 

As to the delay involved in publishing Romance papers submitted to the 
P.M.L.A., let me say in a word that the papers which are subjected to the 
longest delay are those in English. The Secretary does his best to hold a balance 
between English, Romance, and German by giving preference to non-English 
papers. In a number of cases such papers have been sent to the printer almost 
directly after the acceptance of the manuscript. On the other hand, in the 
English field the congestion issuch that contributors are often obliged to wait an 
unreasonable time before opportunity is found for publication. 

If the Romance and German scholars will send me material I shall be able to 
restore the appropriate balance between the different departments which the 
Association represents. 


The Secretary also read from a letter which had just come to hand 
the following expression of opinion in regard to the publication of the 
List of Members: 


A doubt has arisen in my mind as to the necessity or even the usefulness of 
the annual List of Members. It must surely be an expensive undertaking. It 
seems to me that an annual list of mew members would be not only less costly 
but also more significant and profitable. I would suggest the publication of a 
complete list of members every three years and an annual supplementary list of 
members enrolled since the last triennial publication. 


The Secretary referred the matter to the Association for discussion, 
merely stating his opinion that in view of the large number of changes 
of title and address no List of Members would continue to be of value 
more than twelve months after its publication. 

The Secretary made the following report as to the progress of the 
Monograph Series: 
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I. Les Prophecies de Merlin, by Lucy A. Paton. Part I (consisting of 
x1+496 pp.) has already been published. Part II will issue from the 
press (Paris) very shortly. It will almost equal Part I in size. 

II. Conditions of Dramatic Publication in England from 1580—1640, 
by Evelyn M. Albright. (vi+442 pp.) is already in type and has been 
passed for press. It will issue from the press (Menasha) in January, 
1927. 

III. The Writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole, With an Essay on his 
Life, by Hope Emily Allen (estimated 564 pp.) is now almost entirely 
in type—beyond page 500—and will issue from the press (Oxford) in 
March, 1927. 

A reduction of one-third from the list price of all Monographs in the 
series will be allowed to members of the M.L.A. Orders should be 
addressed to D. C. Heath & Co., sales agents for the United States 
and Canada. 

The Committee of Award will shortly proceed to select the Fourth 
Monograph to appear in the series, and a notice has already been 
printed inviting any member of the Association who has in hand a 
study suitable for the purpose to send his MS. to the Secretary of the 
Association to be submitted to the Committee. 

As to the Revolving Publication Fund, the Secretary was glad to 
announce that the receipts from the sales of Professor Frapp’s English 
Language in America had already restored to the Fund nearly the entire 
sum advanced toward the cost of its publication. The Committee has 
accepted, as the second work to be published by the Revolving Fund, 
Problems of Shakes pere’s Handwriting, by Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum. 
The MS. of this study has already been sent to press. 

The question of the advisability of continuing to publish annually 
the List of Members, which was referred to the Association by the 
Secretary, was taken up for discussion and it was 

Voted: that the Association continue the annual publication of the List of 
Members, 


The report of the Secretary was then adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Thomas A. Knott it was 


Voted: to express the Association’s appreciation of the work of the Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


The following report was then presented by Professor Karl Young, 
Chairman of the Committee on Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare 
Printed Books: © 

During the year 1925, the Committee on the Reproduction of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books has bought and added to its collection in the Library 
of Congress eleven reproductions numbered as follows: 
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(46) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, fol. 208b-217a. “The Daunce 
of Foulys otherwayes called Makabre.”’ (18 sheets). 

(47) Alexander Neckam, Allegoriae Poeticae, 1520, British Museum, (58 
sheets). 

(48) British Museum MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b, Lydgate’s 
Danse Macabre (26 sheets). 

(49) British Museum MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b, Metrical History of 
the Birth and Life of Christ (47 sheets). 

(50) Oxford, Merton College Library, MS. 299, fol. 1-130. Nicholas Trivet’s 
Latin Commentary on the Metamorphoses of Ovid (130 sheets). 

(51) The Pastyme of People (London, 1529, J. Rastall), British Museum. 
(69 sheets). 

(52) Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana MS. 2943, Folios 1-126, Perceval Le 
Galois (127 sheets). 

(53) Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collection, MS. 
1364, Romans d’Alixandre (241 sheets). 

(54) Edinburgh, National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 
Percival le Galois (262 sheets). 

(55) Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 12576, Percival le Galios 
(262 sheets). 

(56) Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 
Essays (66 sheets). 

The Committee has also placed orders for six reproductions, not yet delivered, 
of which the cost will be about $800. 

The Committee during the calendar year 1926 has collected $1325 from the 


libraries of the following fifty-three institutions: 


Brown University Northwestern University 

Bryn Mawr College University of North Carolina 
Butler University Ohio State University 
University of California University of Pennsylvania 
Catholic University University of Pittsburgh 
University of Chicago Pomona College 

Columbia University Princeton University 

Cornell University Radcliffe College 

Dartmouth College Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
Emory University Smith College 

Goucher College University of Southern California 
Hamilton College Stanford University 

Harvard University Swarthmore College 

Haverford College Syracuse University 

Mt. Holyoke College University of Texas 

University of Iowa Vanderbilt University 

Johns Hopkins University Vassar College 

University of Kansas University of Virginia 
University of Michigan University of Washington 

Mills College Washington University 
University of Minnesota Washington and Lee University 
University of Montana Wellesley College 
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University of Nebraska Wells College 
Newberry Library Wesleyan University 
New York Public Library Western Reserve University 
New York University University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 
The Committee also acknowledges with thanks a contribution of $100 from 
President Frank Aydelotte. 


The financial statement of the Rotograph Fund will be found printed in 
the report of the Treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. O. CuRME 
G. L. K1TTREDGE 
CHARLES MOORE 
CoLBERT SEARLES 
Kart Youn, Chairman 


It was voted to accept the report of the Committee on Rotographs. 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, on behalf of a committee appointed to 
consider the organization of an International Council on English, 
reported the plans which were being undertaken for holding an inter- 
national conference during the summer of 1927 and asked that delegates 
be appointed to represent the Modern Language Association at the 
proposed conference. On motion of Professor Robert K. Root it was 


Voted: that the committee for codperation between English and American 
scholars, John L. Lowes, Henry S. Canby, Charles Mills Gayley, John M. 
Manly, and Fred Newton Scott, or any one of them be authorized to represent 
the Modern Language Association at the proposed meeting for the formation 
of an International Council of English in London in June, 1927. 


On behalf of the Executive Council the Secretary reported the action 
which had been taken with reference to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Rotographs during Professor Young’s absence in Europe and 
also in regard to the place for the Association’s meeting in 1927 (see 
above, report of the Council meeting, page iv). 

The Secretary then reported the amendments to Article III, sections 
1 and 4 of the Constitution increasing the annual membership fee to 
$5.00 and the Life Membership fee to $60.00, which had already been 
approved by the Council (see above, page v). After some discussion it 
was voted to ratify the proposed amendments. Under the Constitution 
these amendments cannot take effect unless they are ratified also at the 
meeting in 1927. 

The Secretary then reported from the Executive Council the 
following nominations for Honorary Membership in the Association: 
Professors Joseph Wright, Oxford University; Rudolph Thurneysen, 
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University of Bonn; Karl Vossler, University of Munich; Lorenz 
Morsbach, University of Géttingen; and Mario Roques, Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris. The Secretary was thereupon instructed to cast 
one ballot for the election of these five persons as Honorary Members. 

The report of the delegates of the Association to the American 
Council of Learned Societies was then presented by Professor E. C. 
Armstrong. 

Professor Hugh A. Smith offered the following resolutions, which 
were thereupon adopted: 


The Modern Language Association of America, at its meeting for the year 
1926, desires to express its deep interest in the project of a Maison Américaine 
at the Cité Universitaire in Paris. It calls attention to the fact that thousands 
of American students and professors avail themselves annually of the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the University of Paris, the great mother of 
modern universities, and it urges the American public to contribute generously 
to the Fund for the erection of an American building on the site allotted to the 
United States. 

Realizing that hundreds of American professors and students have profited 
by the training provided by the Centro de Estudios Histéricos at Madrid, the 
Modern Language Association of America desires to record its appreciation of 
the l:sbors of the staff of that institution, and it exhorts all Americans interested 
in higher studies in Spanish life and culture to contribute to the fund for the 
new quarters that the Centro is striving to secure. 


Professor Bert E. Young proposed that a special committee be 
appointed to inquire into the relationship and the correlation of the 
several existing societies in the field of the modern languages. No 
action was taken on this proposal. 

Professor H. Carrington Lancaster then offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved: That the Modern Language Association of America heartily 
approves of the reconsideration by our government of the question of inter- 
national debts as recently proposed by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. 


After some discussion it was 
Voted: To lay the resolution on the table. 


The following report was presented by Professor Gordon H. Gerould, 
Chairman of the Committee on Nonimation of Officers. 

For President: Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 

For Vice-Presidents: J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University, Edith 
Rickert, University of Chicago, Bert Vos, Indiana University. 

For Secretary: Carleton Brown, Bryn Mawr College. 

For Treasurer: Eduard Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College. 
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As Members of the Editorial Committee: Gustav Gruener, Yale 
University, George H. McKnight, Ohio State University, Charles C. 
Marden, Princeton University, Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota. 

As Members of the Executive Council: Milton A. Buchanan, 
University of Toronto, George R. Coffman, Boston University, James 
Holly Hanford, University of Michigan, Alexander R. Hohlfeld, 
University of Wisconsin, Paul Russel Pope, Cornell University, 
James F. Royster, University of North Carolina, Rudolph Schevill, 
University of California. 

Professor Marden, who had been nominated as a member of the 
Editorial Committee, withdrew his name. It was 


_ Voted: That the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association in favor of the 
nominees as reported by the Committee. 


[Subsequently the Executive Council elected Professor J. P. W. 
Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania, in place of Professor 
Marden, whose name was withdrawn.] 

Professor William P. Shepard, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following resolutions: 


Resolved: That the Modern Language Association is glad to have met once 
more with the mother of American universities. It has thoroughly enjoyed its 
sojourn in Cambridge. It wishes to express to the President, Fellows and 
Faculty of Harvard University its cordial appreciation of their genuine hospi- 
tality, and of the efficient arrangements made for the entertainment and comfort 
of its members. 

Resolved: That the Modern Language Association wishes to express its 
appreciation of the valuable pioneer work done by Professors H. C. G. von 
Jagemann and James W. Bright, at the founding and during the formative 
years of this Association, and its feeling of deep regret for their loss. It is to 
them, and to a few of their original colleagues, that American scholarship in 
the Modern Languages owes much of what it is today. 

Resolved: That the members of the Modern Language Association regret 
the tendency to increase the number of papers read in the Group meetings, and 
express the wish for a return to the original [Professor Manly’s] plan; namely, 
to reserve as far as possible these meetings for discussion and conference of fel- 
low workers interested in like fields of study, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Group meeting. 


It was voted to adopt the Resolutions as read. 
Thereupon the meeting of the Association adjourned at 12:30 o’clock. 


The members of the Modern Language Association were guests of 
Harvard University at a luncheon in the Harvard Union. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session of Friday was devoted to Group meetings, 
which were held in two divisions, those of the first division from 2 
o’clock until 3:30 and those of the second division from 4 o’clock until 
5:30. 

FIRST DIVISION, 2:00 P. M. 


(General Topics IV), Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Clarence E. 
Parmenter; University of Chicago; Secretary, Amos R. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Hans Kurath, of Northwestern University, representing the com- 
mittee working on the modified phonetic alphabet presented sugges- 
tions for a simplification of vowel notation. A lively discussion followed 
in which Professors Grandgent, Geddes, Kurath, Hanley and others 
participated. Most of the speakers agreed that the International 
Phonetic Alphabet is inadequate for the transcription of American 
speech. Dr. Dewey made a plea for consideration of typographical 
standards in future changes. 

The following officers were elected for 1927: Chairman, J. S. 
Kenyon, Hiram College; Secretary, Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, 
Mass. 

AsBa W. Bowen, Secretary pro tem. 


(Comparative Literature I1I), Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Roger 

S. Loomis, Columbia University. 

A paper, ‘The Iconography of the Child in the Tree,” illustrated 
with slides, was read by Rose Jeffries Peebles, of Vassar College and 
discussed by R. S. Loomis, A. C. L. Brown, and F. N. Robinson. 

As officers of the Group for 1927, Roger S. Loomis was re-elected 
Chairman and John J. Parry, University of Illinois, was elected 
Secretary. About forty persons were in attendance. 

ArtHur C. L. Brown, Secretary. 


(English II), Middle English Language. Chairman, Thomas A. Knott, 
Springfield, Mass.; Secretary, M. B. Ruud, University of Minnesota. 
The Group voted to invite the Chaucer Group to unite with the 

Middle English Language Group for the meeting of 1927. 

Professor O. F. Emerson, on behalf of the committee in charge of the 
new Middle English Dictionary, reported as to the financial arrange- 
ments for the support of the undertaking, and the Group passed a vote 
expressing appreciation to the Trustees of the Hecksher Foundation, 
who are providing funds for the editing of the dictionary. Professor 
Emerson reported also that slips of the Fliigel collection have been 
turned over for the use of the Dictionary staff and that the Oxford 
Press have agreed to furnish Middle English slips from their collections. 
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Professor Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, editor of the 
dictionary, gave a report on the progress of the Middle English Dic- 
tionary. (The text of this report will be found on pp. xxxix=xlii.) 

Professor George H. McKnight, of Ohio State University, read a 
paper on “Changes in English Syntax and Changes in English Vowels.” 
The paper was discussed by C. M. Lotspeich, University of Cincinnati. 

Officers for 1927 were elected as follows: Chairman, George H. 
McKnight, Ohio State University; Secretary, A. C. Baugh, University 
of Pennsylvania. Tuomas A. Knott, Chairman. 


(English V), Shakspere. Chairman, Thomas W. Baldwin, University 
of Illinois. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Quarto Version of Henry V,” by Hardin Craig, University 
of Iowa. 

2. “The Presentation of Love’s Labor’s Lost at Court ‘this last 
Christmas,’ ”’ by James F. Royster, University of North Carolina. 

3. “Troilus and Cressida: a Study in Culture and Anarchy,” by 
Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 

4. “Shakspere’s Silences,”’ by Alwin Thaler, University of Tennessee. 

5. “As You Like It and the Earl of Essex,’”’ by Ernest Kuhl, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

6. “The Meaning of Hamlet’s Soliloquy,” by Irving T. Richards, 
University of Maine. 

A committee, consisting of the Chairman and past chairmen of the 
Group was appointed to consider the future policy of the Group in the 
matter of program arrangements, allotinent of time for discussion, etc. 

The officers of the Group were reelected for 1927. At least seventy- 


five persons were in attendance. 
ALWIn THALER, Secretary. 


(English VII), Philosophy and Literature in the Classical Period. 
Chairman, F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University. The following 
papers were read: 

1. “Dr. Johnson and Imagination,” by Irving Babbitt, Harvard 
University. The discussion was led by J. L. Lowes, Harvard University. 

2. “Theories of Poetry and Theories of Painting in the Neo-Classical 
Period,”’ by F. H. Heidbrink, Northwestern University. The discussion 
was led by G. W. Sherburn, University of Chicago. 

3. “The Popularity of Pope’s Letters,”’ by R. H. Griffith, University 
of Texas. There was general discussion of this paper from the floor. 
The nominating committee proposed, and the Group elected, the 
following officers for the coming year: Chairman, A. E. Case, Yale 
University; Secretary, T. O. Wedel, Carleton College. 

ArtHur E. Case, Secretary. 
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(English XI), Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Editor The Saturday Review. The following papers were 
presented: 

1. “Literary Internationalism,” read by the Chairman in the absence 
of the writer, Mr. Ernest Boyd. 

2. “Southern Literature,” by Hervey Allen, Vassar College. 

3. “Spectral Etching in the Poetry of Thomas Hardy,” by G. R. 
Elliott, Amherst College. 

Considerable vigorous discussion followed the reading of these 
papers. No change was made in the organization of the Group. About 
one hundred persons were in attendance. 

H. S. Cansy, Chairman. 


(German IV), German Literature from a Social Point of View. Chair- 
man, M. B. Evans, Ohio State University. The following papers 
were read: 

1. “Sprangers Typentheoric und die Literaturwissenschaft,” by 
Otto Koischwitz, Hunter College. 

2. ‘The German Industrial Lyric,” by Solomon Liptzin, College of 
the City of New York. 

3. “Goethe and Liberty,” by F. H. Reinsch, University of California, 
Southern Branch. The latter puper evoked considerable discussion in 
which Professors Walz, von Klenze, and Feise participated. 

The officers of German IV for next year are: Chairman, Edwin H. 
Zeydel, University of Cincinnati; Secretary, F. H. Reinsch, University 
of California. About forty persons were in attendance. 

Joun Wuyte, Secretary. 


(Spanish II), Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chairman, 
George T. Northup, University of Chicago. The following papers 
were presented: 

1. “The Conception of the Renaissance as Applied to Spanish 
Literature,” by Federico de Onis, Columbia University. 

2. “Notes on Suarez de Robles’ Danza del Nacimiento,” by Joseph E. 
Gillet, Bryn Mawr College. 

3. “Valera, Pardo Bazan and Palacio Valdes on the Art of Writing 
Novels,” by C. C. Glascock, University of Texas. 

4. “Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola as a Historian,” by O. H. 
Green, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor E. C. Hills announced that a Catalogue of the Spanish 
books in the library of the University of California was soon to be 
published for the use of students of Spanish. 

Professor J. P. W. Crawford moved that the committee on Spanish 
periodicals be continued to carry out the program, initiated some years 
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ago. The list of Spanish periodicals now to be found in the universities 
and colleges of the U. S. has been completed and it now remains to list 
those lacking and apportion them among the universities willing to 
acquire them. 

Professor J. E. Gillet suggested that if the time had not yet come for 
three groups of Spanish that medieval literature should at least be 
recognized by forming a division of Spanish I to be known as Language 
and Medieval Literature. After some discussion this was left in the 
hands of the two chairmen. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
E. C. Hills, University of California; Secretary, John M. Hill, Indiana 
University. About seventy persons were present. 

Atice H. BusHer, Secretary. 


(Scandinavian I), Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, Adolph B. 

Benson, Yale University. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Poetic Art of Erik Axel Karlfeldt,’’ by Axel Johan Uppvall, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

2. “Ségubrot and the Beowulf,’”’ by Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

3. “Gudmund Schiitte and his Nordic Nonsense,”’ an exposition of 
Schiitte’s ethnographic work, by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor of 
the Forum and President of the American Scandinavian Foundation. 

4. “Litotes in the Edda,” by Lee M. Hollander, University of Texas. 

The Chairman raised the question whether the name of the Group 
should be changed to: “Scandinavian Languages and Literatures.” 
It was voted that the name of the Group hereafter be reduced to the 
single term: ‘‘Scandinavian.” 

Professor Chester N. Gould, of the University of Chicago, was elected 
Chairman for the coming year with power to appoint the Secretary. 
About twenty persons were present. 

AXEL JOHAN UPpVALL, Secretary. 


(Italian I), Italian Literature. Chairman, J. E. Shaw, University of 
Toronto; Secretary, Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago. In the 
absence of the Secretary, Professor Lipari, of Yale University was 
appointed temporary secretary. The following papers were read: 
1. “Dante and the Politics of Aristotle,” by Allan H. Gilbert, 

Duke University. 

2. ‘The Masterpiece of Luigi Capuana,” by Harold L. Cleasby, 
Syracuse University. This paper was discussed by Professors McKenzie, 
E. B. Davis, and Miss Nissen. 

3. “Dante’s Lady Philosophy,” by Angelo Lipari, Yale University. 
This was discussed by Professors McKenzie and Roselli. 
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The Chairman and Secretary of the Italian Group Meeting are 
always the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Italian. Those elected for the year 1927 are: 
President, E. H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, Secretary, W. L. 
Bullock, Bryn Mawr College. 

The Group Meeting, at which thirty-three members and guests were 
present, was followed by the meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian, which will be reported in full in the February 
number of [talica. 

ANGELO Lipari, Secretary pro iem. 


A meeting of the Association of Doctors of Philosophy of the Rom- 
ance Language Department of Columbia University was held in 
Sever 6 at 2 o’clock. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4:00 P. M. 


(General Topics V), Phonetics: Research Group. Chairman, G. Oscar 
Russell, Ohio State University. 

A paper on “Philological Evidence Bearnig on Vowel Quality 
Theories,” was read by C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard University. 
Many persons took part in the discussion. It was suggested that it 
would be well in this country to imitate in the United States what is 
being done at the Sorbonne in the preservation of phonetic records and 
that some center should be established for this purpose. 

Professor Marcel Vigneron, New York University, was chosen Chair- 
man for 1927, and C. E. Parmenter, University of Chicago, Secretary. 

MARCEL VIGNERON, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature IT), Popular Literature. Chairman, John 
Harrington Cox, West Virginia University; Secretary, Stith Thomp- 
son, Indiana University. 

In the absence of both Chairman and Secretary, the meeting was 
opened by Arthur Kyle Davis, University of Virginia, temporary 
chairman. On his call for nominations, Mr. Phillips Barry, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was elected chairman of the meeting. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Some Problems of Ballad Publication,” by Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., University of Virginia. 

2. “The Life and Death of the Chantey,” by W. Roy Mackenzie, 
Washington University. 

3. “On the Trail of More Negro Folk-Songs,” by Dorothy Scar- 
borough, Columbia University, read by James Hinton, Emory Univer- 
sity, in the absence of the writer. 
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The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; Secretary, Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., University of Virginia. 

ARTHUR KyLeE Davis, Jr., Temporary Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature V), The Renaissance. Chairman, Walter L. 
Bullock, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Robert V. Merrill, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In the absence of the Secretary, Ralph C. Williams, 
Amherst College, was appointed acting secretary. 

Hardin Craig, University of Iowa, announced a proposed series of 
sixteenth-century texts, and distributed a mimeographed list of the 
more important works to be included. 

The general topic for the program of the meeting was: The Basis 
in Critical Theory for the Plagiarism of the Renaissance. The Italian, 
French, English, and Spanish aspects of the matter were presented 
by the Chairman, by Alexander H. Schutz, University of Missouri; 
by John M. Berdan, Yale University, and by Hayward Keniston, 
University of Chicago. General discussion followed. 

Brief notices were given of the following studies now in progress: 

(1) “Development of the Romeo and Juliet Legend from Dante to 
Shakespeare,” Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University. 

(2) “Sir Thomas Elyot and Elizabethan Literature,’ Theodore 
Stenberg, University of Texas. 

(3) “The Economic Import of Moore’s Utopia,” Allen R. Benham, 
University of Washington. 

Bibliographies of the year’s studies in the French, Italian, and 
Spanish Renaissance, by Ralph C. Williams, by the Chairman, and by 
Juan Cano, University of Toronto, together with a list of the year’s 
books on the English Renaissance, by Hardin Craig, were distributed 
to the members of the Group. A number of copies of these are still 
available and will be mailed to all who apply to the Chairman for 
them, enclosing forty cents in stamps or otherwise to cover costs. 

ROBERT V. MERRILL, Secretary. 


(English III), Chaucer. Chairman, Karl Young, Yale University; 
Secretary, Walter C. Curry, Vanderbilt University. In the absence 
of the Secretary, William H. Clawson, University College, Toronto, 
was appointed Secretary pro tem. The following papers were read: 
1. “His studie was but litel on the bibel,’’ by Edgar F. Shannon, 

Washington and Lee University. Discussed by F. Tupper and W. H. 

Hulme. 

2. “Chaucer—Retrospect and Prospect,” by Ernest Kuhl, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Discussed by the Chairman, R. K. Root, F. N. Robinson 

J. L. Lowes, and H. B. Hinckley. 
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A motion favouring the amalgamation of the Chaucer Group and 
the Middle English Language Group was defeated by a majority of 
one. The following officers were elected for 1927: Chairman, F. 
Tupper, University of Vermont; Secretary, J. F. Royster, University 
of North Carolina. 

About forty members were present. 

H. CLawson, Secretary pro tem. 


(English VIII), Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 
XVIII Century. Chairman, R. D. Havens, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The general topic considered at the meeting was: The Novel. 

The following papers were read: 

1. F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University, suggested a new explanation 
of the origin of 18th century sentimentalism. 

2. Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois, commented briefly upon 
recent studies of novels and novelists and pointed out certain dangers 
to sound scholarship in the criticism of prose fiction. 

3. Dean C. N. Greenough, Harvard University, explained his 
bibliography of Prose Fiction and the methods used in compiling it. 

4. J. R. Foster, Syracuse University, gave a short summary of his 
study of 18th century novels. 

The papers were discussed by G. W. Sherburn, University of Chicago, 
the Chairman, and others. Mr. A. W. Smith, Harvard University, 
spoke of his bibliography, now in compilation, of English fiction from 
1660 to the death of Queen Anne. 

The present officers were re-elected. More than one hundred 
persons were present. 

A. W. Secorp, Secretary. 


(French V), French Literature of the XIX Century. Chairman, 

Albert Schinz, Smith College. 

The general subject considered at the meeting was the Preface de 
Cromwell. Discussion was by Professors Schinz, H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, S. A. Freeman, Hugh A. Smith, Irving Babbitt, and David O. 
Evans. 

The following paper was read: 

1. “French Romanticism in England, 1830-1840,” by M. Moraud, 
The Rice Institute. 

Professor Marcel Moraud, of The Rice Institute, was elected Chair- 
man of the Group for the coming year, the Chairman to appoint his 
own Secretary. About fifty members were present. 

M. Grant, Secretary. 
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(German V), Modern German Literature. Chairman, Martin Schiitze, 

University of Chicago. The following papers were presented: 

1. “Expressionistische Elemente in der Kunsttheorie Herders,” by 
Hilda Bachmann, University of Chicago. 

2. “Ernst Barlach and the Search for God,” by Edward F. Hauch, 
Hamilton College. 

3. “Fritz von Unruh, Reinhold Goering, Ernst Toller (Eine Studie 
zum modernen Drama),” by Else Mentz, University of Wisconsin. 

4. “Albrecht Schaeffer und Clemens Brentana,” by Otto Koischwitz, 
Hunter College. 

Read by title: “Christian Morgensterns Pfad ein Weg un neuen 
Deutschland,” by Erich Hofacker, Yale University. 

Officers were elected for 1927 as follows: Chairman, Friedrich Bruns, 
University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Edward F. Hauch, Hamilton 
College. 

ANNA JACOBSON, Secretary. 


A REPORT ON THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


The following report on the progress of the New Middle English 
Dictionary is based on the brief reports rendered at the last two 
meetings of the Middle English Group of the Association, and is 
published at the request of certain members of the Group. 

For the years 1925~7 the Heckscher Research Council of Cornell 
University has generously aided the enterprise by employing a half- 
time substitute for the editor in his work at the university and has 
also furnished him with an adequate fund for expenses. The thanks 
of the Association are due the Heckscher Council for its action. 

Through the generosity of the heirs of the late Professor Ewald 
Fliigel of Stanford University there has been turned over to us the 
complete MS of Professor Fliigel’s great Chaucer Lexicon, left un- 
finished, it is true, yet in such a state that it is bound to prove of the 
greatest help to us in our work. For valuable services in connection 
with securing the use of this MS and with preparing it for shipment 
across the country, our thanks are due to Professors Tatlock and 
Arthur G. Kennedy. 

It was in 1890 that Ewald Fliigel, then a hearty ond vigorous scholar 
of twenty-seven years, began to roll this stone of Sisyphus, as he called 
the undertaking of the Chaucer Dictionary. It had had a long and 
checkered history (see Tatlock’s introduction to the forthcoming 
Chaucer Concordance). For some years Professor Fliigel was unable 
to make much progress, being obliged to devote his whole working 
energy to other tasks; but from 1904 to 1907 he had a furlough from 
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Stanford and a subsidy from the Carnegie Institution which enabled 
him to employ a corps of assistants. In 1907, then, we find him writing 
to Furnivall that if he could make satisfactory printing arrangements 
he was able to send to the press the letter A and part of B. By March 2, 
1913, when he wrote to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell about the work, he had 
got through E in rough fashion, having produced what amounted in 
bulk to about 20,000 quarto sheets. He had then changed his mind 
about printing. He had only three days a week for work, and if he 
began to print at once, the labor of proof-reading would consume two 
days, leaving only one for work on the MS, so that it would take him 
about twenty-one years to finish the work, instead of the seven on 
which he then counted. At his lamented death in November, 1914, he 
left the work about half finished, the work of collecting, however, 
having been completed. There are about 1,500,000 slips; the work 
would fill six and two-thirds volumes of 1,000 pages each. Dr. Fliigel, 
it will be recalled, published a few specimens in the Matzke Memorial 
Volume, pp. 94-99 and in Anglia xxxiv. 354~442 and xxxvii. 497-532. 
He also left a mass of material relating to other ME authors, especially 
Gower, Langland, Wyclif, Trevisa, Hoccleve, and to the use of many 
Mid. Eng. words in their earlier homes in France, Italy, and other 
Romance countries. A great deal of this material will be usable in the 
ME Dict., and the heaciings, as Fliigel called his descriptive notices 
of words, so far as they have been written, will prove invaluable. 

Other MS collections available include a concordance to the works 
of the author of Pearl by Coolidge 0. Chapman, a Cornell graduate 
student, Miles Hanley’s concordance to the Bestiaries, extensive 
collections by the late Professor James Morgan Hart, and my own 
glossaries to Pearl and the ME poems on the Debate of Body and 
Soul. The total number of slips in the editor’s hands is now about 
1,577,750. 

Negotiations are also in progress to obtain the materials accumu- 
lated by the readers for the NED. These are in charge of Professor 
Craigie. who has every hope of success. If matters progress as we hope 
and anticipate, the end of this year should see in our hands the first 
consignment of these invaluable materials. 

As soon as we receive the Oxford materials. together with the 
list of books read by the Oxford readers, we shall proceed to check up 
and see what remains to be done. The first thing to do will be to round 
out the collection of materials. Dr. Craigie has pointed out that few of 
the shorter texts printed in periodicals have been read for the NED, 
and accordingly a check-list of these has been made and many of them 
have already been assigned to readers. Probably a good deal remains 
to be collected from non-literary sources, such as legal documents, 
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records of one kind or another, laws in French or Latin which may 
contain English terms. The work of checklisting these sources of 
material will be pushed as fast as possible, as well as the further task 
of ascertaining whether they are available in printed form or only in 
MS. In some cases it may be that we can secure an editor and early 
publication for some of these texts. 

Further, there should be a good deal of work done in collating MSS 
with printed texts, and the results of collations already made should 
be gone over for the purpose of making sure that no variant form of 
importance has been neglected or omitted. For this purpose the 
services of traveling scholars will be utilized as far as they may be 
offered. 

Four check-lists will be found indispensable: 1. A list of all books 
and scattered texts which have been read or remain to be read. This 
list, corresponding to that in Stratmann-Bradley pp. xii-xxi, will 
be printed in the Dict., and it may well be printed in advance also, in 
a limited edition, to make possible the detection of omissions and the 
selection of the best editions for the purpose of the Dict. 2. A chronol- 
ogy of ME materials. 3. A list of materials classified according to 
dialect. 4. A list of all the widely scattered discussions of individual 
words, especially those in periodicals, such as the notes by Skeat, those 
of Professor Wood in Modern Philology, and those of Weekley and 
Mayhew in The Modern Language Review. In compiling such a list the 
forthcoming Bibliography by Professor Kennedy will doubtless be 
of the greatest use. 

The proposed scope of the New Mid. Eng. Dict. may now be 
described. After a good deal of reflection and discussion it seems to be 
the sense of those interested that the new book should be, so far as 
possible, a complete record of every form and every known meaning of 
Middle English words (1066-1500), including proper names. Since 
Dr. Craigie is engaged on a Dictionary of Old Scots, that body of 
material will of course be left for him. Caxton should be included 
rather than regarded as early MnE. The materials in SB and Matzner 
should be included, but should be restudied instead of being merely 
copied. There should be no reprinting of illustrative sentences from 
NED except in cases where no others prove available. The period 
from the Conquest to 1300 should be represented by an especially full 
group of illustrations. Significant variants in the use of prepositions, 
conjunctions, and adverbs should be included (e.g. Poema Morale 35 
Lambeth Ms. ne scal wenne he walde, Trinity, Ms ne sal he ban he 
wolde), likewise substitutions of synonyms, and all important variant 
forms, listed alphabetically with cross-references to the type form 
under which the word in question is entered. Under each fundamental 
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word should be given (a) the various spellings by half-centuries 
(these may be designated /a for 1101-1150, /b for 1151-1200, 2a for 
1201-1250, and so on); (b) for nouns and adjectives the classification 
as to gender and stem in OE, for verbs the ablaut-series in OE; (c) the 
etymology back to the earliest root that can be postulated, with enough 
cognate forms to demonstrate the correctness of the linguistic reason- 
ing; (d) any special evidence that may exist for the quantity of vowels; 
long vowels to be marked except in the illustrative sentences; (e) the 
fundamental meaning and in appropriate order the derived meanings, 
with dated illustrative sentences and full and exact references. 
Correspondence is invited from any persons interested in any 
phase of this gigantic undertaking. Especially will be welcomed offers 
to make glossaries of special texts or collections of special groups of 
words. Such glossaries may well be undertaken as masters’ theses, 
and the editor will be glad at any time to suggest texts which may 
profitably be made the subjects for such work. Any size of slips may 
be used up to a maximum of 64 x 4;% in. (17.1x10.7 cm.). The 
paper should be not too thick but fairly firm. In poetry cite by line; 
in prose, by page and line. Use a typewriter or pen and ink. The 
entry should take the following form: 
hoker ; derision 
1205 Layamon Brut 1730-7 pa pe king Gillomar makede 
mucchel hoker and scarn 


unhelthe illness, sickness 
21200 Poema Morale Egerton Ms 323 Ac Ser nis hunger ne 
Surst ne died ne unhelde ne elde (Trinity Ms 327 unhal&e) 


fordsceawin show forth 
c1200 Vices & Virtues 147.23 pat he mihte his gode dade 
fordsceawin pa pe he niede hadde 


For proper names no context need be furnished: 


Rouwenne 
1205 Layamon Brut 14323 (Ms Otho Rowenne) 


For the purposes of the Dict., at least, only the less common words 
need be glossed; we have plenty of illustrative material for all the 
others. The glossator should be on the watch for any unusual form 
or shade of meaning. 

All help thus rendered will be duly and gratefully acknowledged 
in the proper place in the Dictionary. 

CLarK S. Nortuup, Editor in Charge. 

Cornell University 
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ON NEWNESS IN THE NOVEL* 
By T. ATKINSON JENKINS 


No doubt you have noticed that the forms of literary pro- 
duction which show the most life today are lyric poetry, drama, 
and the novel;—and of these three, the greatest by far is the 
novel. Truly, the production in this field is now prodigious. 
A recent estimate was that the present winter season would 
see the publication in English of some three thousand works of 
fiction. The French critic, Georges Duhamel, acting recently 
as reviewer for the Mercure de France, says that for several 
years he was compelled to read between six and seven hundred 
novels annually; and this, he adds, required not only a stout 
heart and a good deal of patience, but even a good constitution, 
a certain physical resistance. A French publisher, announcing 
a new collection of novels, states that in France the novel is now 
the most “acute” (aigu) and the most “taking” (prenant) 
form of literary activity; that it dominates, at the present 
hour, the whole of modern literature. 

We must leave to others the explanation of why and how 
this has come to be. A young sociologist informs us that “the 
novel is the dominant literary form because it most adequately 
represents social values”; but, not being expert in the technical 
terms of sociology, I am not sure that I know what our young 
friend means. However that may be, along with the undeniable 
tumefaction of prose fiction, you have also noticed that the 
old magic sub-title “A Novel” is slowly but surely disappearing, 
if not from the jacket, then almost always from the title-page. 
If the book we read is not a treatise on psycho-analysis, or a 
History of the World, it is pretty sure to be a novel, and “book” 
seems to be on the way to mean “novel,” just as “fish,” on the 
coasts of Massachusetts, I am told has come to mean “cod.” 

My present theme, however, is in the query, What is there 
necessarily new in the novel? In what sense does novelty enter 
into its substance, or its technique? This is not a new question 

* The Presidential Address, delivered at the Forty-third Meeting of the 
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and there are many answers to it. There has always been a 
tendency to argue superficially from the words New and Novelty 
to the word Novel. Thus, already, the preface to the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles (of 1432) states that “the stuff, cut and 
fashion of this collection is [not old, like that of the Decameron, 
but) d’assez fraiche memoire et de myne beaucoup nouvelle.” 
Much more recently, Mr. J. Middleton Murry speaks of the 
“unexpectedness” inherent in the novel. Hugo Schuchardt 
saw the origin of the Provencal and Italian novella in an answer 
to the question Was gibt es Neues? Sir Edmund Gosse, in the 
columns of the latest Britannica, informs us all that a novel 
“is a study of manners founded upon observation of contem- 
porary or recent events, in which the characters, the incidents 
and the intrigue are imaginary, and, therefore ‘new’ to the 
reader.” You will agree that this is all very confusing, and when 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence rises to add that the novel “is the highest 
complex of subtle interrelatedness that man has discovered,” 
we wish we might escape back to olden times and simpler days; 
we would fain be content with Lord Chesterfield, who thought 
that a novel was simply “a kind of abbreviation of a romance,” 
or with Samuel Johnson, who defined a novel as “a smooth tale, 
generally of love.” 

The general history of the novel from even Classical times is 
pretty well known—in spots; in condensed form and for the 
modern period, I have seen nothing better in recent print than 
A. J. Tieje’s article, “The Critical Heritage of Fiction in 1579,” 
with his four major streams confluent in the sixteenth century. 
I find that most instructors in English, when questioned, are 
content, in the good company of the Oxford Dictionary, to go 
back to Boccaccio and stop there. But where did Boccaccio 
get his word novella? And what did it mean to him? Will the 
history of the word itself enlighten us? 

I am aware, of course, that one of my distinguished prede- 
cessors in this office has answered this last question in the 
negative. Professor Warren wrote, in 1895: “the past history 
of the word novel [does not] aid us in discerning its present 
meaning; for its appearance as a designator of prose fiction was 
in Italy in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, when it 
meant what it does now in Italy, Spain, France, or Germany.” 
Professor Warren meant, I gather, that the English novel has 
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grown to bea very difierent thing from the Continental! nouvelle. 
This, of course, is quite true; but I wish to submit today some 
considerations in support of the idea that even in the very 
latest English novel there is something left of the pre-Boccaccian 
conception of the novella. This, if true, is an important fact, 
which seems to have escaped the observation of the many who 
have written on this interesting theme. 

The names of literary species are sometimes transparent, 
like canzone, pastourelle, or farce; but they are not always so: 
witness the hitherto unsuccessful efforts to fix what was origin- 
ally meant by the terms ballade, estribot, rotrouenge, sirventés, 
and perhaps also essai. But can we not strip the word novel of 
all its connotations, and find out by searching what it once 
denoted—the core and nucleus of its meaning? The word once 
had a soul: is that soul now dead? 

Boccaccio himself seems to have hesitated as to the name 
he would give to the Hundred Tales. In the Proemio he says: 
“Intendo di raccontare cento novelle o favole o parabole o 
istorie, che dire le vogliamo . . . . et alcune canzonette.....” 
But, later, he continues “Nelle quale novelle ....” and this 
term attached itself firmly to the genre as it was prodigiously 
developed by his successors, by Sacchetti, and a thousand 
other novellatori. We should, however, not begin with Boctaccio, 
but look farther back: to Petrarca, to Dante, and particularly 
to the Novellino, and to the Provencal schools which preceded 
the Florentines. Surely, no one now holds with Casini, that the 
novella “is altogether an Italian genre,” however vast the sea 
of novelle—the mare historiarum—which in five centuries the 
Italians have created. Years ago, Gaston Paris stated that “the 
Italian novella is based upon the Provengal novas and the French 
fableaux”; every development of recent times has tended to 
confirm this view as correct and sound. 

We are so accustomed to the common meaning of Ital. 
novella, Fr. nouvelle(s) as ‘news’ that we have some difficulty 
in dismissing that meaning from our minds; but it is well 
known that the word also meant, in Provencal and older 
Italian, ‘a noteworthy saying, or speech’; thence, as I shall 
try to show, it passed on to mean ‘a story whose purpose is to 
relate a noteworthy saying, or speech’; from this stage we pass 
next to the novella d’amore, or dialogued lovers’ tale, in which the 
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speakers are lovers, and here, I believe, is the direct ancestor, 
the progenitor that we are in search of. But first, let us examine 
the anonymous Novellino, the first modern Hundred Tales, 
compiled a little before the birth of Dante. 

The superscription states: “Questo libro tratta d’alquanti 
fiori di parlare . . . .” it treats of flowers of speech, remarkable 
sayings, Redeblumen; the Panciatichi codex of the same work 
has a title very similar: “Libro di novelle e di bel parlar gentile.” 
And what does novelle mean here? By way of answer, let us 
have a look at the separate titles in the collection, pausing on 
» numbers 33, 42, and 80. XXXIII: “Here is told a novella 
of Messer Imberaldo del Balzo. Messer Imberaldo, a grand 
castellan of Provence, after the Spanish fashion depended 
greatly in his daily life upon auguries, especially on those of 
birds. Riding one day with his company, he kept watching the 
birds, fearing less he encounter an unfavorable omen. He met a 
woman in the road and questioned her, and said: Tell me, 
lady, if you have met with or noticed, this morning, any birds 
such as crows, magpies, or blackbirds? And the woman replied: 
Sir, I did see a crow upon a willow-stump. Now tell me, lady, 
in what direction had it its tail turned? And the woman 
answered: Sir, it had its tail turned toward its rear end. Then 
Messer Imberaldo was afraid and said: Please God, I shall not 
ride today nor yet tomorrow with such an omen. And often 
was the woman’s speech (novella) noised about in Provence as 
being most origindl (movissima).” Thus, in this tale, the unusual 
speech of the woman, her most original reply, is the core, the 
substance, the occasicn of the story. Similarly with number 
XLII: “In which a remarkably fine saying (novella) is related 
of Guiglelmo di Bergadan of Provence, how he averted the dire 
vengeance of a group of women by first acknowledging his 
offense against them, and by then saying: ‘One thing I beg of 
you, ladies, in the name of love: that she among you who is the 
most unchaste shall strike me the first blow.’ And thus he 
escaped on that occasion.” The title of this story is, to be sure, 
ambiguous: “Qui conta bellissima novella di Guiglelmo ... . .” 
Here is told a remarkably fine saying of William’s; or, it might 
also mean, a wonderfully fine tale about William. At this point, 
in fact, we assist at the important transfer of meaning from ‘a 
saying’ to ‘a tale containing a saying’ which is so essential to 
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the present argument. But there is no ambiguity possible for 
number LXXX: Here is told a novella spoken by Messer 
Migliore delli Abati, of Florence. This Florentine gentleman, 
who was well-dressed and could sing, and who spoke Provengal, 
had an errand at the court of King Charles in Sicily. After 
dinner, his hosts took him to the ladies, who among other things, 
showed him their apparatus for perfuming their chambers with 
the smoke of aloes and of amber. “What pleasure is there in 
that?” asked Messer Migliore; “it is a bad custom.” The crowd 
around him asked, Why? And when he saw them attentive he 
said: “The smoke of aloes and amber causes the human body! 
to lose its good natural odor, which closely resembles that of 
stale fish.” And then the cavaliers began to make a great to-do 

and congratulation over this speech (parlare) of Messer Mig- 
liore.—Here again, it is quite plain that the unexpected speech, 
the memorable saying, is the core, the substance, and the 
occasion of the story. 

The poet Dante often uses novella in the sense of ‘news’; 
much less often in the meaning that interests us now. But in 
the Inferno (xxv, 38) he and Vergil are in peripatetic converse, 
when, abruptly, they are challenged by the harsh cry, Who are 
you? Whereat, says the poet, our discourse halted, Per che 
nostra novella si ristette. Norton seems to have been over- 
scrupulous in translating ‘our story stopped,’ for the older 
meaning of novella is well-authenticated. Thus, in a charmingly 
musical passage in Dante’s canzone, Poscia ch’amor (121-24) 
novella recurs in the sense of ‘discourse,’ ‘utterance’: Virtue, 
declares the poet, doth not stir up anger by her words (parole), 
for she chooses only those words which are kindly, e sue novelle 
Sono leggiadre e belle: ‘and her utterances are those of pleasant- 
ness and beauty.’ On the other hand, in /nf. xviii, 57, /a sconcia 
novella means, as all agree, ‘the shameful tale,’ ‘the dirty story,’ 
and this is the later, the younger, meaning. Probably we should 
find the older meaning of ‘discourse’ also in Paradiso x, 75 
and in a puzzling passage in Petrarch’s Trionfi (iv, 72) where 
alta novella apparently is ‘the high discourse’ or ‘the lofty tale’ 
relating the victory of Scipio Africanus over temptation to 
unchastity (the source seems to be Vegetius). There are also 
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cases in older Italian where novella means ‘uproar,’ or ‘clatter 
of tongues’; it is the German Klatsch, or what goes on “where 
clacking housewives fume.” Finally, from Dante’s Rime dubbie 
(p. 139) I would add a passage where novella means ‘conference’ 
or, more colloquially, ‘talk-fest’: 


Quando il consiglio tra gli uccei si tenne, 
di nicista convenne 
che ciascun comparisse a tal novella. 


But it is time to give more heed to Boccaccio himself, and to 
his multiple uses of the word. 

One of the easy assertions which have done yeoman’s service 
in the past is that the English novel begins with Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde, or, back of that, with the Love’s Victim 
of Boccaccio. In this poem, as you know, young Italian noble- 
men, handsome and unscrupulous, discourse and converse 
about their amorous adventures. There is time for only two 
citations from the Filostrato: in the first (ii, 63), Griseida, 
after the departure of Pandaro, “lay all alone in the chamber, 
revolving in her heart every little word (paroletta) and every 
saying (novella) of Pandaro, in the very form in which it had 
been spoken.” In a second passage (vi, 30) the fair Cressid, 
importunec by Diomed, repulses his advances with the words, 
“T am in trouble, and am in no humor for talk (novella) of that 
sort.” 

As to the Decameron, two whole days of ten tales each are, 
as you remember, given to stories whose raison d’étre is an apt 
reply, a witty retort, a ready repartee: these twenty, then, are 
real novellas of the more primitive type. If you will read the 
Decameron entire—more people had heart for that undertaking 
when books were fewer—you will note that exactly 99 of the 
100 contain direct speech in the first person: dialogue or con- 
versation is prominent throughout. The single exception is 
Tale II, 4, that of the merchant Ruffolo: here some speech is 
reported indirectly, in the third person. In the every-day 
lingua parlata used by Boccaccio, entrare in novelle and entrare 
in parole are interchangeable expressions; so are dopo molte 
parole, dopo molte novelle. In the unsavory tale of the two 
young husbands of Siena (VIII, 8) at the climax, Spinelloccio 
(issuing from the chest where he has been a prisoner) senza 
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far troppe novelle (without wasting time in words, without 
discussing the matter) spoke and said: ‘Zeppa, we are quits....’ 

In the older Cento Novelle antiche, Boccaccio had found a tale 
(the 88th) which is headed: Qui conta una bella novella d’amore. 
It was this restriction of the type to love-stories which appealed 
so powerfully to the sensual Florentine. He wrote the Hundred 
Tales, he tells us, “as a succor and refuge for ladies in love.” 
The French translation of 1414 was carried to England before 
1439; Englished in part in 1566, as a whole in 1620, “Bocas in 
cent novellys” was fully launched upon the English world at 
the same time as Shakspere’s plays. 

Thus we have been working toward the proposition that the 
word novella, as Boccaccio found it, meant to him a tale which, 
as its main justification, had either a remarkable (memorable) 
saying, or speech, or else an interesting dialogue or conversa- 
tion: or, less positively, that direct quoted speech in the first 
person was to him always an important part of the technique, 
a part of the form. 

Before looking to the Provengals for the ultimate origin of 
this literary genre, we may note that the same series of meanings 
which we have just found in Italian occur also, with tolerable 
frequency, in Old French. In passing some of them in review, 
I shall be careful to leave out the many cases where ambiguity 
is possible. This uncertainty exists, for example, in three pas- 
sages in the Chanson de Roeand (vv. 55, 412, 3747), although in 
one of them (the last) ‘the plea and the novels of Ganelon’ can 
hardly mean anything but ‘Ganelon’s trial, and his two replies 
when accused’: these are the speeches of the traitor at bay, 
and they are among the high lights of the poem. A large number 
of other Old French passages was examined. Some of these 
contain the verb noveler ‘to gossip,’ ‘to chatter,’ as in Garnier’s 
rimed Life of Becket, written soon after the murder; the editor, 
Professor E. Walberg, renders noveler by ‘jaser,’ ‘raconter.’ 
Other romances have the phrase Que feroie longes noveles? 
interchangeable with the common Que vos feroie plus lonc conte? 
or Que vos feroie longe rime? ‘Why should I weary you with 
much talk?’ It is the Latin Quid plura? Quid recurram singula? 
The returning foot-soldier, limping home from the crusades, 
brought with him plenty of tales of adventure—et guorum pars 
magna fui—and gave rise to the proverb, De longues teres, 
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longes novelles, Long journeys, long stories. This Spruch appears 
in Tobler’s collection of the Sayings of the Common Man; 
we might render it Big trip, big talk, for it is glossed: 

Cil qui d’outre mer vienent 

Granz paroles maintiennent ... . 
The historian Joinville, after two sections of reminiscences of 
Saint Louis, reproducing a tri-partite conversation with that 
King, continues: Et ces nouvelles vous ai-je contees, pour ce 
que vous veez la grant humilitei de lui. And I cannot resist 
including another (somewhat earlier) instance from the lively 
and realistic fableau of the Rustic who, by his much speaking, 
beat his way into Paradise :? 

Dying without benefit of clergy, a proletarian soul is pained 
to find, upon its arrival above, that the tone of the heavenly 
precincts is distinctly aristocratic and exclusive: No rustics 
allowed here, seems to be posted. Saint Peter, about to eject 
the intruder, is surprised by being told roundly that he has no 
good right to the keys: Did you not thrice deny our Lord? 
Peter is put to shame; he is replaced by Saint Thomas, who fares 
no better: Thomas, Thomas, are you not he that disbelieved 
unless you saw (sic) the wounds of Christ? It is the turn of 
Saint Paul: What! cruel man, do you think I don’t know you? 
You who stoned Saini Stephen, a fine saint you are! The dis- 
comfited three then appeal to the Lord himself; they report that 
“the villain has vanquished us by his talk (parole).” And the 
Lord said: “I will go in person and will hear this talk of his 
(sa novele) myself.” Whereupon the rustic, laying aside his 
impertinence, earnestly pleads his honest and charitable life; 
in the end, he is allowed to remain, for, says the Lord, “Thou 
knowest how to make the most of thy verb.” Parole, novele, 
verbe are here synonymous. 

And, later, we find a charming Roundel by Christine de 
Pizan,’ written no doubt before the tragic early death of her 
husband, and coming down the turbid flood of time like a 
blossom fallen upon the stream: 

Si souvent vais au moustier 
C’est tout pour veoir la belle, 


? Dou Vilain qui conquist le Paradis, in Sechs altfrz. Fablels hgg. von Gerhard 
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Fresche com rose nouvelle; 
D’en parler n’est nul mestier: 
Pourquoi fait on tel nouvelle 
Si souvent vais au moustier? 


If I often go to mass 

I only go to see a fair, 

Fresh as rose on summer air. 
People have no need to gas: 
Why is all this talk and blare 
If I often go to mass? 


We can trace this meaning of nouvelle well into the sixteenth 
century in France, and even across the channel to England. The 
heroic Palissy, at one of the low points of his disastrous fortunes, 
before he had recovered the great secret of the Italian enamel, 
complains of his friends and neighbors: “Instead of comforting 
me, they gave me maledictions; my neighbors said I was 
naught but a fool, that I might have gotten more than eight 
francs from the work I had wasted; and all these speeches 
(nouvelles) were added to my sufferings.” And elsewhere in the 
same memoirs: “None came to may assistance, but, on the 
contrary, they made fun of me, and said: ‘He richly deserves 
to die of hunger, because he neglects his trade.’ All these 
speeches (nouvelles) came to my ears as I passed through the 
streets.....” So in one of Ronsard’s best-known Sonnets 
pour Héléne (ii, 42), and also in the Essais of Montaigne (I, xix): 
here, I think it is plain from the context that the essayist is 
remarking upon how seldom among men the talk turns upon the 
subject of death: “People go, they come, they putter about, 
they dance: about Death, not a word said (mulles nouvelles) ; 
all that (continues Montaigne) is very fine, but wait! When 
Death arrives, what torments, what outcries, what excitement, 
and what despair overwhelms them.” Although the Dictionaries 
seem to be silent, novel has also meant ‘speech’ or ‘talk’ in the 
English law-French of a few centuries ago: here is a legal 
definition of Eavesdroppers, in Wm. Rastall’s Les Termes de la 
Ley, originally of 1547: “Eavesdroppers are such people as 
stand beneath walls or windows by night or day in order to 

4 Mr. George B. Ives’ rendering of nulles nouvelles by ‘no thought’ is passable, 
but in my opinion does not quite hit the mark. The old Cotton-Hazlitt had 
‘and not a word of death,’ which is better. 
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hear things said (novels) and to carry them to others and make 
strife and debate among their neighbors: these are bad members 
of the commonwealth .... and are to be punished.” The 
English translator, it is true, rendered the word by ‘news,’ but 
precisely there he missed much of the point. 

The development of meaning along this line proceeded so 
far in Old French that movele could at times mean ‘tongue’ or 
‘language’: movele grizoiche is ‘the Greek tongue,’ so used 
twice in the well-known Ysopet of Lyons. It would be more 
important could we find the word in the sense of ‘short love- 
story, with plenty of dialogue.’ Kristoffer Nyrop remarked, 
in speaking of the modern French nouvelle, that the meaning 
‘historiette’ was borrowed, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, from (Italian) movella: “it was at that period (he 
continues) that the Italian novellieri were known, translated and 
imitated in France.” But I am not so sure: the word and the 
thing may both be native French in France. In the prologue to 
Crestien’s Yvain, some believe Li un racontoient noveles may 
mean ‘Some were tellers of tales,’ surely a fit entertainment for 
royal Arthur’s court. In Dolopathos (twelfth century), one of 
the Seven Sages announces: Je sai dire maintes noveles, Et 
aventures viez et noveles, with the interesting collocation of 
“novels” and “adventures” so frequent in seventeenth-century 
English. Quite as plainly, in the Tournoi de Chauvency, written 
in 1285, in eastern France: a lady asks the poet-author to seat 
himself at her side and to give her some of his novels, “de ses 
nouvelles . . . . des plus belles et des mieux dites.” Into modern 
French much of this older meaning has persisted: a nouvelle 
is distinguished from a roman not only by its comparative 
brevity, but it is commonly a love-story and realistic dialogue is 
much in evidence. Alphonse Daudet, in sending to Boston in 
1885 his (?) dialogued love-tale, La Belle-Nivernaise, termed 
it ma nouvelle. Professor Dargan defines a nouvelle as “a long 
short-story, of a more realistic type than the conte,” and with 
this definition, which has value also I believe for modern 
German, we may rest content. 

In Old Provengal, it is common knowledge that both novas 
and novellas, in addition to ‘news,’ meant ‘conversation,’ ‘wordy 
dispute,’ ‘bavardage’; aver novas was ‘to converse’; novas de 
forn signified the daily gossip at” the town bakery; metre en 
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novas, like Italian mettere in novella, was ‘to make a person talked 
about,’ hence ‘to make sport of.’ But both movas and novellas 
also meant ‘roman,’ ‘nouvelle,’ ‘conte,’ ‘récit,’ and to separate 
the two meanings—no doubt because in the beginning they were 
unseparated—is at times by no means easy. But I will attempt 
to cite, from well-known sources, one example each of novas 
and novellas in the sense of ‘speeches,’ and one example each of 
the same words in the sense (as seems to me tolerably certain) 
of ‘dialogued tale.’ In Flamenca (5230 ff.)—which, by the way, 
is among the many works which have been called the first 
modern novel—the servant Margarida urges her mistress 
Flamenca not to have a long courtship, “as those idle ladies do 
who feed their good lovers with little deceptions, until the men 
abandon their suits from pure boredom, so irritated® are they 
at the ladies’ speeches (novas).” Somewhat later than Flamenca, 
in one of the rimed books of etiquette for girls, Amanieu de 
Sescas advises young ladies what to do in case a suitor is tongue- 
tied or otherwise annoying: demandatz-li novelas, ‘put him a 
question which will require an answer,’ such as, Which women 
are the more beautiful, the Gascon ladies or the English ladies? 
and if he says ‘the Gascon ladies,’ take the other side and defend 
the English; and if he says ‘the English,’ tell him he is mistaken: 
thus you will get—and keep—him going. A second passage in 
Flamenca has novas in the sense of ‘novel’: at least, all the 
editors have so rendered it. The poet, after a digression, says: 
But let me now bring you back to my story: Pero a mas novas” 
vos torn (v. 250). Very striking, lastly, is the interchange of 
novas and novellas, both in the sense of dialogued-tale, in 
Raimon Vidal’s Castia-Gilos. Here is a versified fabliau, an 
ancestor of the Ecole des Maris, full of lively adventure and 
pungent dialogue. At the end, the King, Alphonso VIII of 
Castile, twice thanks the joglar for Jas novelas just recited, and 
in his next breath he calls them Jas novas. Thus it is, that if the 
didactic Bertran de Parizot (late thirteenth century) in an 
Ensenhamen for minstrels, speaks of “las novas de Tristan” as 
a part of the repertory of a joglar, it will not be pressing matters 
too far if we find in the expression something of the older mean- 
ing and understand ‘the dialogued-tale of Tristan’; as a matter 
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of fact, in what Tristan story are there not abundant dialogue 
and speeches in grand plenty? One of the troubadours, Peire 
Bremon, was dubbed Ricas Novas, a nickname not far from the 
modern Snappy Stories; when Guillem Augier took refuge in 
Italy from the fury of the Albigensian wars, he was there sur- 
named Novella, apparently because he was a ready teller of 
tales. The two words seem to be in one sense equivalent: both 
indicate a professional diseur of tales in verse or in prose, with 
no necessary implication of authorship. 

In the Provencal period I have found thus far but one text 
(and it is all the more precious) in which novella, in the singular 
number, is used of a love-tale. Serveri of Gerona, writing about 
1250, certainly before 1276, states that his patron, King 
Jacme I of Aragon, to whom most of the troubadour’s own 
Provencal verses are dedicated, was himself the author of a 
beautiful razo d’amor: 


E dits altre noveyla, 
Raso d’amor molt beyla.. . 


But whether this lost novella d’amore was in verse or in prose, we 
are not, alas, informed. With this possible exception, all of the 
Provencal novas (or novellas) thus far spoken of were in verse: 
they were novas rimadas, a genre which is prolonged in Catalonia 
long after the decline of Provengal letters. If now we turn to 
the Old Provengal tale in prose we shall be entering upon the 
last stage of this journey, for the connection between the 
Provengal razos and so-called Biographies of the Troubadours 
on the one side, and the oldest Italian movelle on the other, is 
very close indeed. 

The researches of Thomas, Jeanroy and Bertoni have made 
it clear that Gaspary was right in basing much of early Italian 
literature, both verse and prose, upon its immediate predecessor 
in date, the Provencal. We have some 111 Biographies, so- 
called, of the troubadours; some of these are veritable nouvelles 
and some are veritable fabliaux; they belong in date between 


‘1225 and 1300; many of them were surely written in Italy, and 


a majority of the MSS were written there. Love-tales and love 
situations are prominent: we have before us a part of the 
favorite reading of the youthful Boccaccio. We remember, 


* Suchier, Denkméler, I, 269. 
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too, that Francesco da Barberino, who lived at Florence and 
died at the beginning of the Great Plague of 1348—the same 
pestilence that drove Boccaccio’s ladies to the higher grounds of 
Fiesole—this Francesco had traveled and lived in Provence, 
and was the author of a book of choice novels—Flores novel- 
larum, Fiori di Novelle—which, unhappily, has not come down 
to us. But we know that the book contained tales with subjects 
like the following: The troubadour Raimon de Miraval relates 
that the cruel death inflicted by the Count of Flanders upon 
my lord Raimbaut, one of his cavaliers, had no other cause 
than a sigh which this knight had allowed to escape in the 
presence of his master’s wife, the Countess. And the same 
Book of Choice Novels contained tales which the author 
attributed to Peire Vidal, to Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, to Folquet 
de Marseilles, to Raimon Jordan. As to the content and form 
of the Biographies, Zanders classifies two of them as not quite 
perfect or typical Boccaccian tales, and six as quite perfect 
specimens of the novella as practiced by Boccaccio. In these 
six, the main figures are: Guilhem de Balaruc, who quarreled 
purposely with his lady to see whether the joy of reconciliation 
would equal that of his first conquest; Jaufre Rudel and the 
Countess of Tripoli (a tale too well known to need an outline); 
Jausbert de Puycibot, whose verse and biography have just 
been published by a member of this Association;—it was this 
Jausbert who, it was said, came upon his neglected wife when 
he visited a house of prostitution; Lanfranc Cigala, a story of 
conflict between the duties of hospitality and the claims of 
lady-service (and note that thus early in the history of the 
novel the scene has been transferred from the street to the 
human soul, to use Mrs. Wharton’s excellent phrase); Raimbaut 
de Vaqueiras, a cautious and roundabout declaration of the 
poet’s love for Beatrix, sister of Boniface, his patron; lastly, 
Guilhem de Cabestanh, whose famous tale of the Eaten Heart, 
the Herzmdre, is prominent among the “old, unhappy, far-off 
things,” and was used by Boccaccio himself (IV, 9). As to the 
Herzmire, it is now agreed that the versions of this tale as 
found in the Decameron and in the fourth redaction of the 
Biography, derive from a common Provengal source. Version 
IV in the Provengal is a veritable jewel of a novella d’amore; 
Stendhal perceived this, he who in 1822 modernized the lan- 
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guage and inserted it entire in his book De l’amour (Ch. lii). 
It is, truly, with its double tragedy, a complete novel; as Lang- 
fors says, “tout un roman trés détaillé.” 

But most of this is common knowledge and is slightly beside 
our point: the question is, Does direct speech or dialogue figure 
in these immediate antecedents of Boccaccio to an extent 
that would remind us of the old equations, novella = ‘memorable 
speech or saying,’ and movelle=‘speeches,’ ‘fiori di parlare,’ 
‘Redeblumen.’ In a word, are they dialogued tales? The answer 
is, Yes: in all six of those mentioned above as most typical, 
dialogue not only figures, it is a prominent and a conscious 
element of the writer’s technique. The conversations, often 
invented “out of the whole cloth” or based on the scantiest of 
phrases in the poet’s verse, are delicately worded and true to 
life; they carry us into the same atmosphere and technique as 
that northern-French masterpiece Aucassin and Nicolette, that 
eternal delight of the artist in letters. Both Avucassin and 
Guilhem de Cabestanh are typical novelle, love-stories with abun- 
dant dialogue; so, in fact, without exception, are all the tales 
included in the two well-known French collections of Moland 
and Héricault, from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
. I will now leave it to others more expert in these matters to 
determine whether or not we should be right in affirming that, 
historically considered, Dialogue, and especially Lovers’ 
Dialogue, has been a stable feature of the novel since modern 
fiction began; that we cannot eliminate actual talk (lovers’ 
talk especially) from the novel without denaturing the venerable 
tradition of more than six hundred years. There are, in fact, 
plenty of novels which are all talk: Henry James tried the 
roman dialogué, and the French have known it from Diderot 
down to Abel Hermant and Roger Martin du Gard, our con- 
temporaries; Spain’s exiled Unamuno sometimes suppresses 
narrative altogether and develops his story in dialogue. But 
expert opinion is against this latter vagary: the author had 
best have made it a play from the beginning. Mrs. Wharton 
thinks that “Dialogue should be reserved for the culminating 
moments, and regarded as the spray into which the great wave 
of narrative breaks in curving toward the watcher on the shore.” 
Elsewhere Mrs. Wharton adds that “dialogue, that precious 
adjunct, should never be more than an adjunct, and one to be 
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used as skilfully and as sparingly as the drop of condiment which 
flavors a whole dish.” But it is difficult to see why, if the dia- 
logued parts are really the culminating moments, they need 
be classified as adjuncts. If we are historically-minded (as in 
these days we are much exhorted to be) we recall that at the 
beginning, in the Italian novella, the narrative did but prepare, 
set off, and interpret the memorable speech; the speech itself, 
heavi:y charged with emotion—love and hate, pathos and 
despair, or merely wit and malice—was the nucleus, it was the 
red-silk thread around which the steel wires were wound and 
woven into the cable. And if the steel wires were tense and 
taut, if they hummed with truth, the cable might withstand 
the pull and weight of the centuries. 

“All mankind loves a lover,” remarked Emerson. Yea} 
and all humankind loves a pair of them, and would fain listen 
in on their talk, especially at moments of high tension. Of 
course, we can listen too long and get too much: Barrie’s 
Tommy and Grizzle, with their eternal parade and analysis of 
“your love” and “my love” produce a slightly sickening effect 
upon the middle-aged pére de famille, however much they may 
please the daughters of Cornelia. But, undoubtedly, “the 
passion renews the world,” and Mr. D. H. Lawrence, writing 
about proper subjects for novelists, is right in saying that 
“the great relationship for humanity will always be the relation 
between Man and Woman: the relation between man and man, 
woman and woman, parent and child, will always be sub- 
sidiary”—important, but subsidiary. The pursuit of one sex 
by the other (far be it from me to decide which is oftener the 
pursuer) is the subject-matter of perennial interest; in the 
readers of the literary treatments of this ever-new matter, 
there is an eternal curiosity as to exactly what was done and 
what was said. When the main crisis arrived, What did he 
actually say? What were his exact words? What did she 
actually reply? What were her exact words? Who has not 
noticed a good raconteur (of either sex) at work: how infinitely 
important are the precise words, emphasis, intonations em- 
ployed! How the piquancy is lost if the critical speech is 
bungled! In this case it is indeed a fact that the truth is in a 
nuance. 

We need a history of Dialogue, and of its réle in the Greek 
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novel, the medieval prose-romance, the prose pastoral, and in 
the Italian novella. One central chapter would treat of Lovers’ 
Talk, and this if written might be of some use to the fevered 
contestants for the great money prizes which are now too 
much the fashion. Should Lovers’ dialogue possess ardor, 
warmth, sincerity? Yes, indeed. Should the speakers be 
eloquent? Not, perhaps, in Nordic countries; but here the 
Latins excel: they love to be prodigal of the “Mediterranean 
verb,” as Daudet calls it, to astound us by their verbal resource 
and fecundity. From the oldest Italian Contrasto down to 
Frédéric Mistral’s Chanson de Magali, the Romance poets have 
loved to expand and embroider the speeches of the ardent 
suitor. So, you remember, in Rostand’s Cyrano: Roxane, 
closing her eyes: Oui, parlez-moi, d’amour. The tongue-tied 
and slow-witted Christian: Je vous aime. Roxane: C’est le 
théme. Brodez, brodez.... .” 

Lovers’ Dialogue should be authentic. This has been well 
understood from the beginning: only when such fevers as 
euphuism or theatricality or over-subtlety have been endemic 
has the truth been obscured, and nothing quite equals a genuine 
conversation in approaching to immortality. Why are Jane 
Austen, George Borrow, Alexandre Dumas pére (at 1 fr. per 
line, however short) and the prodigious Balzac well-nigh 
perennial in public favor? Something is due to the amazing 
veracity of their talk, to the astounding authenticity of their 
conversation. “By what other means,” asked Henry Bordeaux 
recently, “can you come nearer to the truth?” Direct speech, 
he continues, “creates that atmosphere of credibility, of believ- 
ableness, which Paul Bourget rightly advises novelists to pursue 
above all things, so that the reader may remain, without 
suspecting it, the prisoner of the fiction.” 

Fourth (and last), the lovers’ dialogue, to be perfect, must 
have originality, freshness, novelty; and, with this word, notice 
that we have completed the circle and have returned to our old 
friend the Latin adjective Novus, with its extension NOVELLUS: 
these words, already in Classic times, meant ‘unusual,’ ‘un- 
common,’ ‘the very latest,’ as well as merely ‘new.’ 

Let us now attempt to resume what has been said at such 
length. The Latin-Romance word Nova (with its variant 
NOVELLA), originally a neuter plural like rota, had, among 
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other related meanings, that of ‘a speech showing originality’— 
one that was “different,” hence one that was memorable, 
repeatable, available for public or private entertainment. It 
was, then, not only in answer to the commonplace What’s 
new? but oftener rather as the excited offering of one person 
to another, Have you heard the latest? what So-and-so said? 
that a novella was first retold and put into circulation. A 
pair or a suite of interesting speeches, when repeated with 
success, were novas, or novellas, and these became part of 
the repertory of professional entertainers. They were either 
(to express ourselves now in the Provencal tongue) novas 
rimadas, artfully retold and elaborated in verse, or there was a 
single novella, with a frugal setting of prose narrative. Both of 
these types were certainly prominent in the reading of the 
youthful Boccaccio, for they are plentiful in the Conti d’antichi 
cavalieri, in the French fadbliaux, above all in the Novellino, 
and in the “biographies” and razos of the Provengals. Boccac- 
cio’s favorite type was the novella d’amore, at first in verse and 
then in prose: this special form he adopted with predilection 
and delight, and, as the fruit of years of labor, he produced 
what Schuchardt has called the first modern book. 

Guy de Maupassant, a competent judge in the matter, said: 
“Les mots ont une 4dme..... La plupart des lecteurs, et 
meme des écriviins, ne leur demandent qu’un sens. II faut 
trouver cette dme..... ” The soul of the word is its denota- 
tion, the word stripped of its connotations. The soul of the 
word novel, the thing in its essence, was, and may still be, a 
speech, dialogue, or string of speeches, distinguished for fresh- 
ness and originality—for newness in that sense. The venerable 
tradition of this literary species, as developed in the modern 
languages, leads us back through Italy to France, to the sunny 
South, to the land of 


Dance and Provengal song 
And sunburnt mirth.... 


where the now proud art of prose fiction in the vernacular had 
its birth, had its modest, its humble renaissance. 

I should be glad if this brief essay in word-history might 
stimulate further investigation and inquiry, and lead to the 
more complete clarification of the whole matter. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast was held in the Lobby of the Stanford Union, 
Stanford University, November 26-27, 1926. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee met at 10 A.m., present: Professors Lin- 
forth, Noyes, Martin, McCown, Bell. The Committee approved the 
program as printed. The following nominations were presented: 


Miss Dorothy C. Schilling, Ph.D., Department of English, Bakersfield Junior 
College. 

Mr. Truman L. Donoho, Instructor in Modern Languages, State Teachers 
College, San José. 

Mr. E. O. Eckelman, Professor of German, University of Washington,Seattle 

Mr. Wm. M. Green, 2203 Atherton St., Berkeley. 

Mr. Henry D. B. Soule, 1020 Broadway, San Francisco. 

Miss Winnie D. Lowrance, Berkeley Apartments, Berkeley. 

Miss Frances Theresa Russell, Associate Professor of English, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Leavitt O. Wright, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

Mr. Garland Greever, Ph.D., 2647 Cedar St., Berkeley. 

Mr. C. H. Bissel, Ph.D., Instructor in French, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Miss E. L. Buckingham, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, Stanford 
University. 

Miss Nesta Thompson, Ph.D., LaJolla. 


Those named were elected to membership in the Association. 

The Committee decided to move an amendment to Art. IV, Sections 
1, 2, 3, of the Constitution, to correct the rates of membership in 
accordance with the arrangements now in force with the M.L.A., and 
now pending with the A.P.A. ($4.30, M.L.A. Probably $4.30, A.P.A. 
Probably $7.60, membership in both.) 

The Committee resolved to recommend San Francisco as the next 
place of meeting. 

The status of the funds in the treasury was considered, but no 
action was deemed necessary. With regard to the remission of dues 
to members temporarily absent on leave, the Committee voted nega- 
tively. 

The Treasurer was authorized to issue a check of $10 to the local 
Committee on Arrangements at Stanford, for janitor service, etc. 

Committee adjourned. 

HAyDEN BELL, Secretary. 
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The first session of the Association was called to order by President 
Linforth at 10:30 a.m. The minutes of the last meeting were approved 
as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, and in the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 

The Secretary reported a gain of 21 members during the last year, 
and a loss of 8. The names of newly-elected members were announced. 
The following communications were then read: 

1) Invitation to the Association from the office of the President of 
Stanford University to hold its annual meeting this year at Stanford. 

2) An invitation from the Tourist Association of San Francisco 
offering the Convention Auditorium in San Francisco for the meeting. 

3) Notification from the Secretary of the A.P.A. of an increase in 
membership dues in that body from $3.00 to $4.00. 

Notification was given of a motion by the Executive Committee to 
amend Art. IV, Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the Constitution, correcting the 
rates of membership as detailed above; this motion to be acted upon 
next year. 

The Treasurer rendered the following report for the year 1925- 
1926, which was referred to the Auditing Committee: 


RECEIPTS 
From former Treasurer, W. L. Schwartz.................. $145.79 
216.48 
29 members M.L.A. and 196.70 
“  8life or eastern 7.30 
$1139.21 
EXPENDITURES 
Treasurer: 
Printing notices and stationery.................000005 9.00 
Adjustment of overpaid subscription.................. 3.50 
Secretary: 
Postage and telephone... 8.00 
Envelopes and postage. 6.90 
Printing 275 programs and return cards................ 83.50 
Balance in bank and on hand ($1.00 check)............... 412.36 
$1139.21 


C. C. McCown, Treasurer 
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The following committee appointments were made by the President: 


Nominating: Professors Cooper (1 yr.), J. T. Allen (2 yrs.), 
MacKinlay (3 yrs.). Temporary alternate, Hoi- 


brook. 
Auditing: — Professors Bailey, Allen, and Dr. Potter. 
Social: Professors Foster, Espinosa, Fay. 


The remainder of the morning session was devoted to the reading of 
papers, with about 45 members in attendance. 

The second session was called to order by Prof. George R. Noyes, 
who presided during the reading of the annual presidential address by 
President Ivan M. Linforth. The President then took the chair and the 
program was followed as printed. A few minutes were devoted to 
business in the middle of the program. The Executive Committee 
suggested San Francisco as the meeting place for next year, referring 
the matter to the body with a desire for an expression of opinion. 
After some discussion, and upon motion by Professor Paschall, a 
written ballot was taken as to preference between San Francisco and 
the University of California. The count showed a vote of 38 to 5 in 
favor of the University of California. There were 43 members in 
attendance. 

The third session was called to order by President Linforth, with 
some 33 members present. The report of the Nominating Committee 
was received, and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 

President: Henry David Gray 
Vice Presidents: Rudolph Schevill 
Ernest W. Martin 
Secretary: Clair Hayden Bell 
- Treasurer: Chester C. McCown 
Executive Committee: The above named officers and 
George R. Noyes 
Aurelio M. Espinosa 
Edward G. Cox 
William Diamond. 
The Auditing Committee reported its approval of the Treasurer’s 
report, whereupon it was approved as read. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the authorities of Stanford Uni- 
versity and to the Stanford members for the hospitality shown to the 
Association. The balance of the forenoon was devoted to the reading 
of papers as listed, and to their discussion. Adjournment was taken 


at 12:15 P.M. 
Cratr HaypDEN BELL, Secretary. 
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PROGRAM 


First SESSION 
Friday, November 26, 10:30 A.M. 


. “A Report on Bibliography of the Utopian Theme in Literature,” by 


PROFESSOR FRANCES THERESA RussELL of Stanford University. 

“A Possible French Text Book by Robert Browning,” by Dr. A. LIONEL 
STEVENSON of the University of California. 

“Goldsmith’s Conception of America in Relation to Eighteenth Century 
Philosophical and Scientific Theories,” by Dr. BENJAMIN Bisset of the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 


. “Dr. Johnson as Representative of the English Middle Class,” by Pro- 


FESSOR Percy H. Houston of the University of California, Southern 
Branch. 
SECOND SESSION 


Friday, November 26, 2:00 P.M. 


. Annual Address of the President of the Association, ProrEssoR IvAN M. 


Lryrortu of the University of California: “Some Aspects of Religion in 
Herodotus.” 


. “Counting by Scores,” by Dr. HERMANN J. WEBER of Berkeley, California. 
. “Hothouse Words versus Slang,” by Proressor G. KENNEDY of Stanford 


University. 


. “The Classical Element in the Works of Edwin Arlington Robinson,” 


by Proressor H. R. Farrctovucu of Stanford University. 


. “One Measurable Basis of American Culture,” by PRoFEsSOR Howarp J. 


Hatt of Stanford University. 
“Henry Irving’s Faust in America,” by ProrEssorR Howarp W. CuurRcH 
of Pomona College. 


THIRD SESSION 
Saturday, November 27, 9:30 A.M. 


“Carlyle as Interpreter of Goethe,” by PRoressor Wm. Diamonp of the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 

“Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry,” by PrRoressoR Mary A. Hitt 
of Whittier College. 

“Certain Aspects of Thomas Mann’s Zauberberg,” by PRoFEssor E. O. 
EcKELMANN of the University of Washington. 

“The Travel Literature of the Eighteenth Century in Great Britain,” 
by Proressor Epwarp G. Cox of the University of Washington. 
“Character Change in the Elizabethan Drama,” by PRoFEssOR W1LLIAM D. 
Briccs of Stanford University. 

“Io sono amore angelico (Par., xxiii, 103),’”’ by PRorEssoR HERBERT D. 
Austin of the University of Southern California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


“Shakespeare’s Sound Comic Sense, Revealed in King Henry’s Rejection 
of Falstaff,” by Dr. MARGERY BaILey of Stanford University. 
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18. “The Development of the Essay in English,” by Proressor Louis WANN 
of the University of Southern California. 

19. “The Eclecticism of Rabelais,” by Proressor N. H. CLEMENT of the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 

20. “The Question of Personal Caricature in: Le Monde ov l'on s’ennuie,’”’. 
by Proressor Wa. LEonarRD ScHWwartz of Stanford University. 

21. “Costumes and Properties in Shakespeare,” by WiLL1AM MAXWELL of 
the State Teachers College, Santa Barbara. 


